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FOREWORD 



The occupational briefs included in this publication describe many 
of the more widely distributed occupations in Ohio. It is, be no means, 
a complete synthesis of the Jobs available in this state. The irformation 
contained in each brief has been submitted and/or verified by the national 
associations which establish and maintain the standards for each occupa- 
tion, by the professional societies to which persons employed in these 
occupations subscribe, through occupational information publications re- 
leased by the Department of Labor, from the occupational releases of 
many states, and/or from the knowledge and working practice of many local 
employers, local Employment Service counselors, and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles . 



The briefs enclosed are accurate and present pertinent information 
on each occupation to the extent that each represents an overview of that 
occupation. It is suggested that the reader contact the agencies listed 
under "Sources of Additional Information" for the details of any occupa- 
tion. In addition, it is suggested that all counseling and guidance 
personnel localize the information contained in each brief by adding 
notes and community opportunities in the extra space provided. 



This edition of Part I has been revised to include the occupational 
code numbers as they appear in the third edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (United States Department of Labor, Itopower AcEin- 
istraiion and Bureau of Employment Security, 196^ edition), suffix codes 
included. Where briefs bear the second edition D.O.T. code, the reader 
is advised to refer to the index for current D.O.T. codes and suffixes. 



##♦***** 



The Counseling Section of the State of Ohio, Bureau of Employment 
Services, wishes to express its appreciation to the agencies which have 
contributed time and i^ormation in compiling this material. As Ohio 
E.I.S. subscribers, we invite your appraisal of the Information contained 
and welcome your suggestions for addition to or revision of any of the 
occupational information included in this publication. 
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PRISF 


3rd-DCT 


2nci-D0T 


REVISION DATE 


ACCOUNTAITT 


160.1SS-010 


0-36*55 


4-66 


ACCOI^NTING CLERK 


219.4?^B-010 




1-68 


ACTUARY 


'''^0. 188-010 


0-35.55 


10-60 


ADVERTTwSINC FIELD 






2-64 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER 


013.081-010 


0-19.10 


10-63 


AGRONOMIST 


OAO.081-014 


0-35.01 


10-6C 


ASBESTOS & INSULATING 
'WORKERS 


863.384-026 


5-33.— 


7-60 


AUTO BODY REPAIRMAN 


807.331-010 




1-68 


/^ITOMOHILE MECHANIC 


620.281-014 


5-81.010 


5-68 


BAKER 


526.781-010 


4-01.100 


12-65 


BAKING INDUSTRY 






12-65 


BELLMAN AND 

BELL CAPTAINS 


324. 878— 014 
324.138-014 


2-22.11 

2-22.01 


6-60 

6-60 


BOOKKEEPER I 


210.388-022 




4-66 


BRICKLAYER 


861.381-010 


5-24.010 


5-68 


CARPENTER (CONSTRUCTION) 


860. 381-026 


5-25.110 


6-60 


CEl^ENT M.'':SON 


844 • 884— 014 


5-26.100 


7-60 


CE^•7RAL OFFICE OPERATOR 


235.862-010 


1-42.01 


10-60 


CERAMIC ENGINEER 


006.081-010 


0-15.11 


12-62 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


008.081-014 


0-15.10 


12-62 


c^ErasT 


041.081, 022.081, 
022.181, r72.281 
(all suffixes) 


0-07.— 


1-64 


CHTRO^PACTOR 


079.108-014 


0-39.90 


7-60 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


005. 081-014 


0-16.01 


2-63 


CLERK, GENERAL OFFICE 


219.388-O66 


1-05.01 


4-66 
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COmTTER OPERATING PER3uI'^NEL 



DIGITAL COMPUTER OPERATOR 
SYSTE^^ ANALYST 
TAPE IIPRARIAN 


213.3«2-01S 

012.168-022 

223.3^7-110 


1-25.17 


1-68 

1-68 

1-68 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 






1-60 


COOK, r-'"''5TNA7I0N 


313.3"^1-018 


2-26.05 


1-66 


DAIRY TEC’-rOLOGIST 


040. 081-030 


0-35.16 


2-60 


DENT a: ASSIST ATT 


079.37P-010 




1-68 


DENTAL HYGIS'TST 


078.368-014 




9-67 


DSTTAI TSCP’TCIAN 


712.3''1-014 




f>-67 


DEITIST 


072.108-010 


0-13.10 


5-60 


DTE CASTING INDUSTRY 






12-60 


DIETITIAN 


077.168-014 




12-65 


DRAFTSMAN, MECHANICAL 


007.281-014 


0-48.18 


12-62 


DRY CLEANING INDUSTRY 






1960 


DRY CLEANER AND 
SPOTTER 


362.782-010 

362.3BI-OIO 


5-57.110 

5-57.310 


5-60 

5-60 


ELECTRICAI ENGINEER 


003.081-018 


0-17.01 


1-63 


ELECTRICIAN 

CONSTRUCTION 

ITIDUSTRIAL 

APPRENTICE 


824.281- 014 

829.281- 022 

824.281- 018 


4-97.010 

4-97.420 

4-97.010 


5-68 

5-68 

5-68 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 






n-60 


ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN 


OO3.ISI-OI4 


5-83.444 


11-60 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTOR 
(ELEVATOR INSTALLER) 


825.3BI-O42 


5-83.351 


7-60 


SMBALMER 


33B.3SI-OIO 


0-65.10 


5-62 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
INT£RVIS;vER I 


166.268-014 


0-6L.71 


5-66 


FIREMAN 


373.B84-OI4 


2-63.10 


2-63 


FORESTER 


O4O.O8I-O3S 


0-35.07 


7-63 


FOUNDRY IITDU3TRY 






1960 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


187.168-026 


0-65.20 


5-62 


FITIRIER II 


142.081-058 


4-21.010 


10-60 
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GKOLCaiST 


024.081-018 


0 - 35.63 


12-60 


GEOPHYSICIGT 


024.081-038 


0 - 35.65 


2-61 


GLAZIER 


781-010 


5-77.010 


7-60 


GROGZRy CHECKER 


299.468-010 


1 - 03.05 


7-62 


HIGIWAY PATROLMAN 


375.— 

(all suffixes) 


2-66.— 


6-63 


HOD CARRIER 

(CONSTRUCTION UBORERS) 


869.887-046 


9 - 32.01 


7-60 


HOSPITAL ATTE^roANT 
MIRSE AIDS 
ORDERLY 


355.878- 034 

355.878- 038 




1-68 

1-68 


HOTEL CLERKS 


242.368-010 


1-07.— 


6-60 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 






I960 


HOUSEKEEPERS AND 
ASSISTANTS 


323.— 

(all suffixes) 


2-24c21, -.22 


6-60 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


012.188-030 


0-18.01 


3-63 


INSTRUCTOR, VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


097.228-026 




5-68 


INTERIOR DESIGNER AND 
DECORATOR 


142.051-014 


0 - 43.40 


7-60 


KEY-PUNCH OPERATOR 


213.582-010 


1 - 25.62 


1-68 


KITCHEN HELPER 


318.887-010 


2-29.71 


1*66 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


019.081-014 


0-03.20 


12-60 


LATHER, METAL AND WOOD 


842.781-010 


5-23.761, 

-.762 


7-60 


LAWYER 


110.108-010 


0-22.10 


1-61 


LIBRARIAN 


100.168-026 


0 - 23.20 


6-60 


MACHINE MOLDER 


518.782-010 


4-81.025 


10-63 


macuihist 


600. — , 601.—, 

604 .— (all suffixes) 4-75. 010 


12-62 


M-ATL CARRIER 


233 . 388-010 


1-28.01 


1-63 


MANAGER. BRANCH STORE 


290.468-014 


1 - 96.01 


5-60 


MANAGER, FARM 


409 . 168-010 


3-37.10 


10-60 
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■HHBIMM 





IS7.11?'-030 


0-71.13 


6-60 


MANAGER, ’’E-30NNEL 


166.I1S-022 


0-39.83 


10-60 


XjjIj Ow . 


0-01.331-042 


5-24.310 


7-60 


CUTTER 


316.S84-01S 


5 - 58.100 


3-60 


^^ECHANICAL ENGINEER 


OO 7 .O 8 I-O 3 S 


0-19.01 


1-63 


'C^DTCAT ASSTvGTANT AND 

'cid:"cal segketary 


079.3^8-022 

2 OI • 368 — OI 4 


• 


1-68 

1-68 


MEDICAL LABORATORY 
A33TSTArrr 


078.381-010 




1-68 


’"EEICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN 


100.388-018 


0 - 23.258 


6-60 


!3DICAI. TECHNOLOGIST 


078.281-018 


0 - 50.01 


1-68 


• EEJCAI X-RAY TECTRaCIAN 
RADIOLOGIST TECHNOLOGIST 
"ADIOISCTOPE TECHNOLOGIST 


078 . 368-030 

078.381-014 




1—68 

1-68 


rOilTAILLUlGIST 

EXTRACTIVE 

PITSICAL 


011.081-018 

011.081-022 


0-14.10 

0 - 14.20 


10—60 

10-60 


I^ETEOROLCGIST 


025.088-014 


0-35.68 


2-61 




010 . OSl— 018 


0-20.01 


8-63 


NURSE, LICENSED PRACTICAL 


079.378-026 


2 - 38.20 


1-68 


NURSE REGISTERED PRO- 
FESSIONAL 


075.378-014 


0-33.— 


1—68 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST 


079.128-018 


0 - 32.04 


1-68 


OmCS MACHINE OPERATORS 


(See D0T-3rd) 


1-25.— 


1-68 


O^^ICS MACHINE SERVICEMAN 


633 . 28 I-O 3 O 


5-83.111 


3-60 


OPERATING ENGINEER II 


859 . 883-030 


5-23.910 


6-60 


\ . j. .vkll X ifjl O X 


079.108-026 


0-39.92 


6-60 


CRTHCPEDIC APPLIANCE AND 
LIT-S TECHNICIAN 


712.281-018 


5-9o.ao 


5-68 


PAIUrERS AND 
PAPSRHANGSRS 


840 . 781— 010 

841.781- 014 


5-27.010 

5 - 28.100 


5-68 

5-68 


PERSONAL SHOPPER 


296.358-010 


1 - 97.20 


1-61 


PHARITACIST 


0*74. 181—010 




9-67 


PHYSICAL THERAPIST 


079.378-034 


0-52.22 


1-68 
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F^SICIAN 


070.103-066 


0 - 26.10 


3-60 


PLASTfiRER 


342.731-013 

842.381-010 


5-29.— 


6-60 


PI U^ERS Al'D 
PIPEFITTERS 


362.331-074 

362.381-042 


5 - 30.210 

5 - 30.010 


6-60 

6-60 


PATROLMiAN 


375.268-010 


2 - 66.23 


4—63 


POST-OFFICE CLERK 


232.363-010 


1-27.20 


1-63 


POULTRY HUSBANDMAN 


040.F31-062 


0 - 35.15 


12-60 


PRE3SER, T-IACHINE 


363.782-018 


7-57.511 


5-60 


PRINTING INDUSTRY 






4-60 


PROGPuAMT4ER, BUSINESS 


020.138-026 


0-69.981 


1-68 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


045.088, 045.108 
(all suffixes) 


0 - 36.21 

through 0-36.2,6 


11-60 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 


165.C63-018 


0 - 06.97 


2-61 


PIWASING AGENT 


162.158-102 


0-91.60 


7-63 


RADIO (T.V.) ANNOUNCER 


159.148-010 


0-69.23 


4-60 


RADIO-T.V. INDUSTRY 






I960 


REAL ESTATE BROKER 

PiAL ESTATE SALESMAN 


250.358-026 

250 . 358-026 


1-63.20 

1-63.10 


11-60 

11-60 


REFRIGERATION-SYSTEM 

INSTALLER 


637.281-010 


5-83.941 


2-60 


REPORTER 


132.268-018 


0 - 06.71 


2-60 


RESTAURANT MANAGER 


187.168-126 


0-71.23 


1-66 


ROOFER 

WATERPROOFER 


804 .““*. 861 .—, 

866.--, 843.834 
(all suffixes) 


7 - 31 .— 

7 - 32.611 


6-60 


ROTTEMAN 


292.358-010 


7-35.100 


1-60 


SALESMAN, INSURANCE (LIFE) 


250 . 258-014 


1 - 57.10 


10-60 


SALESMN, INSURANCE 

(PROPERTY & CASUALTY) 


250 . 258-014 


1-57.10 


10-60 


SALESPERSON, GENERAL 


289.458-014 


1-75.71 


6-63 


SE^'^^ETARY 


201.368-018 




9-67 


SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT 


915.867-010 




1-68 
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SHEET WAL WORKER 

SOCIAL WORKER, MEDICAL 

SPECIAL AGENT, F.B.I. 

SPEECH PATHOLOGIST AND 
AUDIOLOGIST 

STATION INSTALLER I, II 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 

STATISTICIAN, APPLIED 
STATISTICIAN, MATH. 

STENOGPtAPHER 

STONE MASON 

STRUCTURAL STEEL WORKER 

TAIICR (WOMEN*S GARMENT 
ALTERNATION) 

Tkn DRIVER 

TEACHER, KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY 

TEACHER, SECONDARY SCHOOL 

TEACHER, VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 

TECHNICIANS IN RADIO (T.V.) 

broadcasting 

RADIO OFEPuATOR 

T.V. SERVICE & REPAIRr« 
RADIO REPAIRMAN 

TOOL AND DIE MAKER 

TRAILER TRUCK DRIVER 
(OVER THE ROAD) 

TRUCK DRIVER LOCAL 
TRUCK DRIVER, HEAVY 
TRUCK DRIVER, LIGHT 

TYPIST 

VOCATIONAI- COUNSELOR 
Part I, E.J.vS. 

o 

ERIC 



804.281-010 


4-80.010 


6-60 


195.108-046 




9-67 


375.168-058 


2-66.99 


4-63 


079.108- 038 

079.108- 010 




5-68 

5-68 


822.381-050 


5-53.030 


10-60 


950.782-054 


5-72.010 


5-68 


020.188-034 

020.088-026 




4-66 

4—66 


202.388-014 




9-67 


861.781-022 


5-24.210 


7-60 


801.—, 8O9.— 

(all suffixes) 


4-84.010 


6-60 


785.281-010 
785.381 -026 


4-26.201 


lC-63 


913.463-018 


7-36.040 


1-61 


092.228- 014 

092.228- 010 


0-30.11 

0-30.11 


1-68 

1-68 


091.228-018 


0-31.01 


1-68 


097.228-026 




9-67 


003.187- 062 

003.187- 066 


0-66.00- .09 
0-61.00- .99 


4-60 

4-60 


720.281- 018 

720.281- 010 


5-83. a6 
5-83.411 


2-61 

2-61 


601.280-062 


4-76.040 


9-62 


904.883-014 


7-36.240 


10-60 


905.883- 022 

906.883- 026 


7-36.200 

through 

7-36.299 


10-60 

10-60 


203.588-018 


1-37.32 


9-62 


045.108-010 


0-39.84 


5-66 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
COUNSEI.OR 

WAITER OR ■WAITRESS 



045.108-010 0-27.20 

311.878 

(all suffixes) 2-27.— 



1-64 



10-63 
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ScfUe^ 



Revised 
April - 



1966 



ACTODNTANT 
160.188 (O-Ol) 



liilM OF THE wa Generally speaking, an accountant designs and ^ impl^^^^ 

of': (i)' recording business and financial transactions for Indivld’aals and 

and reporting the 

’ transactions 4 . 



There are three or ^ of work in accountahcy^^ 

private accounting, a nd govermaent accountings A puhlic accon^ his 

services on a fee basis to the general public and various business e^^ 
he inay either be self^eiBp^ or a staff iieii^er of a 
:X:lf he -has met certain educational, and . experience: retiaSr^bji^ 

■ <=* yft'mi'n qT.-ioTi precnribed by law in every State, he is entitled 
';::|eiti|ied Pdblic'^-;^^ 

A private accountant is employed on a salaried, basis . by a private business 
■W industrial. -firm;..;. A. g accountant sejrves on.- the staff. :.pf fede^iil, state> 

■ pr^tocal-gcverim^ on the financial ;reccnds-:of.:his^^^^ 

'■pg^vate .busines.s-; and individuals whose deaHhgs ai^ ■■under .■;|'CT^ • 

/jndnt. cont^ . • 

S.:, ,.'--; - ^ these three 'fields of 

'if^as' as- aud^ and control, cost accduntinfej:'"sa^^^ 

i'ahd:^tax ^ ^ 

i examines the fiscal records ■■and - repott.S'^of.'Sh^:'dlJ^i9iii^ ^ • 

'.^apiuraise.: their accuracy and to •ohtaitf a;’ deteitiihnti^ of :assetev'iahd ■;■ • 
:liabilitieiv:/ legality of all; .fihanoial •tfdnSadiiohs.: and;:''.theirv---‘ ,- 

degree of compliance with established company poJdCies a He may . 

make ' appropriate recommendations for improvements td-: the:^^•^ 

A budget and control accountant prepares . and .maint^^ S ■••hudgeti^^^ s^'t^ 
■which, serves 'as an operational framework for ■an.^^gahissdtt^^^ 

he assists management in analyzing ■ current'' and--fidiure;.'bhsi|^Sh^^^^^ of 

.cost- standards, expenditures , sales for casts, and profit ■qpotas.*.":/,-^^ 

A cost accountant controls a system for det eirndnihg' .'|he ■..costs which ire in- 
curred by a firm^s operations . He . classifies ^ labdr^/jt^ . overhead expend- 

itures to compute unit costs of products and services'* ■■■ ;:^.He valsb^i.anal^ " cost 
records, such as payroll expenditure reports,;: and: machihi^epreciatid^^^^^ a , to 
ascertain the proper distribution of costs ■■fpr>;;v^ious;;liVisio^^ 
and production. ', He prepares analytical. :ai^ ,:;Stl&iiti'cii.^ 
of such costs to aid management . in,...detetmnn^g\.silii^ 
and profits * ' 

A systems and procedures accountant . .^sets-.^up; ' 
supervises a system of record keeping. , 'As; ah,:, organization 
grows and laws change ,. he must review and either expand 
or modify the system and procedures* .;Hany. of these 
accountants are now specializing in the ■ installation and 
use of electronic computers for record keeping*. ' 
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A tax accountant prepares federal, state, or local tax returns for individuals, 
businesses, and industries. He examines statements and records and computes tax 
returns according to government regulations. He may research the effects of taxes 
on business operations, and consequently recommend an alternate method of operation 
which reduces tax liabilities. He may also devise and install a system of keep- 
ing tax records. 

In addition to the fields and specializations discussed above, an accountant 
may teach accounting theory and practices in colleges, universities, and business 
schools. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current The second largest profession for men, this field has about 
doubled in size every decade for the past four decades. There is a current short- 
age of qualified accountants, especially tax and cost specialists. 

The demand for college-trained individuals in presently — and will be — far 
greater than the demand for those with business-school training because of the 
increasing complexity of commerce and its accounting requirements. 

Trends During the latter half of the 1960*s it is estimated that as 
many as 10,000 accountants will be needed each year to replace those who die, 
retire, or change occupations. Assuming that business activity continues at its 
present rate, it is also estimated that approximately 10,000 more workers will 
be needed each year to fill newly created positions . 

The increasing utilization of electronic data-processing machines to 
perform routine tasks will not affect opportunities for highly-trained individuals. 
Rather, accoui^tants will be in great demand to program the correct information 
from the machines and interpret the answers. 

Women There has been a rapid increase during recent years in the number 
of women entering this profession. They currently make up approximately 10 per cent 
of the profession. Women who obtain a college degree with a major in accounting 
and a CPA certificate will find the best opportunities. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Most accountants work in business and industrial firms, 
particularly in manufacturing. About a third, including most CPA's, are in public 
accounting firms. Federal and state governments employ approximately 10 per cent. 

In the federal government they are heavily concentrated in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Defense Department, Securities and Exchange Commission, and General 
Accounting Office. 

Accountants are also hired by various nonprofit organizations (such as 
charitable, scientific, and educational foundations) and educational institutions 
in the field of instruction, research, or administration. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT In I960 there were an estimated 26,153 accountants and 
auditors employed in Ohio — 22,014 male and 4, .139 female. As of March, 1966, 
there were 2,906 male and 51 female CPA's and 2,281 male and 301 female PA's 
registered with the Accountancy Board of Ohio. 
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REMUNERATION College graduates earn average starting salaries of $5,700 to 
$7,200. Public accounting firms may pay slightly lower salaries. Senior account- 
ants with five years of experience can expect $9,000 to $14,000 a year. Annual 
salaries of supervisors, managers, and partners in established public accounting 
firms range up to $15,000 and higher. Chief accountants in private business 
organizations average between $10,000 and $15,000 a year. Chief auditors employ- 
ed by major industries can earn from $18,000 to $28,000. 

Wages of accountants and auditors in government agencies depend on the 
grade of their position. The present federal entrance salary on GS— 5 level ranges 
between $5,181 and $6,720j GS— 7 ranges between $6,269 and $8,132. To secure 
employment as an accountant in the Ohio Civil Service System, an individual must 
have at least a degree from a college, university, or business school (with 
major course work in business administration or accounting) or five years' 
responsible experience in accounting work. The pay scale as of July, 1966, is 
as follows: accountant I, $460 a months accountant II, $525 J accountant III, $660. 

Better paying positions as tax commissioner agent and examiner are open to those 
who have excellent academic qualifications or experience. 

Most accountants receive an annual paid vacation of two weeks . Depending 
upon the employer, other benefits may include sick leave with pay, full or partial 
payment of group health and life insurance, and pension plans. In many organizations, 
some type of profit-sharing or annual bonus is provided. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors above average intelligence and mathematical aptitude; 
ability to analyze, compare, and interpret data; keen interest in business and the 
various phases of its operations; energy and patience to concentrate on detail 
work for long hours; honesty; ability to express oneself well orally and in 
writing; supervisory qualities; ability to get along with all types of people. 

High School Education The high school student should follow a college 
preparatory program which includes courses in mathematics, economics, science, 
and history. English, public speaking, and typing also prove useful. 

A summer or part-time job in an office employing accountants provides an 
opportunity to measure one's interest in this profession! In such a job, a 
student may observe accountants at work and perhaps assist with some of their 
routine and clerical tasks. 

College Education Universities, four- and two-year colleges, business 
schools, and correspondence schools offer accounting instruction. Since this 
profession is becoming increasingly more technical, however, a baccalaureate 
degree is highly desirable. Moreover, the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants recommends a master's degree, and there has been a trend 
among workers in recent years to do postgraduate study in accounting and 
business administration. 

The undergraduate curricula in universities typically include courses in 
accounting, business law, economics, marketing, finance, taxation, psychology, 
mathematics, and English. 
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Aptitude Tests The American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
offers aptitude test programs for high school and college students who are 
considering careers in accounting and business. Details may be obtained from 
the Institute, 

Licensure^ Registration All states require anyone practicing as a 
"certified public accountant" to be properly registered by the state board 
of accountancy. Registration with the Accountancy Board of Ohio requires a 
high school education and either a BS degree or two years • college or business 
college training plus four years accounting experience. (See EK Part VI, p. 6) 

SCHOLARSHIPS The American Institute of CPA's annually sponsors a National 
Merit Scholarship. To become eligible, a student must take the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test in his junior or next-to-last year of high school, 

WQ^KINCt conditions The private accountant who remains in one office works from 
thirty-five to forty hours a week. Depending on the business, some overtime 
may be necessary at the end of the fiscal year when books are closed and reports 
are made. Although government accountants and Internal Revenue agents may be 
busy during the tax season, their hours are usually regular. Public accountants, 
who often work in their clients ' offices , have the most irregular hours , They, 
too, may work under pressure during the tax season. Evening work is often 
common, and a great deal of travel may be required. 

Work surroundings are generally pleasant, well-lighted, and well-ventilated. 
Offices which are located in busy factories or rooms equipped with business 
machines are less comfortable. 

Eyestrain is the only possible hazard, 

PROMOTION POSSI BILITIES Accountants in private industry are generally hired 
as management trainees and work for a time in each of several accounting 
specialties in a company. They may advance to chief plant accountant, chief 
cost accountant, senior internal auditor, or manager of internal auditing. 

Some become budget officers, sales analysts, or top-ranking executives, such 
as financial vice president or treasurer. 

Junior public accountants are advanced to semisenior accountant in about 
two years and to senior accountant in another two or three years. Eventually 

they may become supervisors, managers, or even partners. Many establish their 
own firms. 



Accountants in government agencies are usually hired as trainees and 
promoted to more responsible work after a probation period. Qualified men, 
usually CPA’s, may receive eventual promotion to supervisor of a district office 
of the Internal Revenue Service, 

Advancement opportunities are limited for those who have only a business 
school education. 

P ^ CEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, college 

placement office^ and commercial placement agencies. 

. Many organizations send employment representatives to university campuses 
civif through 
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SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York; Financial Executives 
Institute, 50 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York; New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York; Federal Government Account-- 
ants Association, P.O. Box 53, Washington 4, D.C.; The National Association 
of Accountants, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York; American Women's 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, 32? South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60604. 
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NATURE OF THE WORK An accounting clerk 
performs a variety of routine calculating, posting, and 
typing duties in his work. He posts details of busi- 
ness transactions , such as allotments , disbursements , 
deductions from payrolls, pay and expense vouchers, 
remittances paid and due, checks, and dairis. He 
totals accounts, using an adding machine, and. com- 
putes and records interest charges, refunds, cost 
of lost or damaged goods,, freight or express charges, 
and rentals. He may type vouchers, invoices, 
account statements, payrolls, periodic reports, and 
other records . 

OPPORTUNITIES Employment in this field is expected to 
rise primarily due to continuing business expansion, a result 
of population growth and economic prosperity. An intensified 
demand has been noted particularly in the larger metropolitan 
areas. Opportunities for advancement in this occupation are 
favorable especially for a person with experience or for one 
who has furthered his education. There are many openings 
for both men and women in this field. Men may be favored 
for supervisory positions in some establishments . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK Large numbers of accounting 
clerks are employed in the following areas: Federal, state, 

county, and municipal governmental agencies; industrial, sales, 
and commercial establishments ; public utilities ; financial institu- 
tions ; and insurance companies . 

REMUNERATION The salary is influenced b/ the size and 
nature of the business establishment, responsibilities of the job, 
skills and knowledge required, and the size of the community. 
The beginning salary ranges from $70 to $100 per week. In- 
creases in salary are made with experience and with the 
assignments performed. A worker in the occupation is usually 
covered by comprehensive insurance programs on a group- 
sharing basis, Mosv establishments allow, at least, a one- 
week vacation after one year’s satisfactory employment. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection P'actors Most employers prefer applicants who have 
a high school education and/or who have graduated from a 
business school with training in commercial subjects. School 
courses should include mathematics, typing, penmanship, and 
general business subjects. Individuals should be well-groomed 
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poised, tactful, and courteous. A worker in this occupation is ex- 
pected to be accurate, dependable, display initiative, and have the 
ability to get along well with others. 

Training An increasing number of large companies offer some on-the- 
job training for beginning accounting clerks. In some localities, com- 
panies cooperate in work-study programs operated by high schools and 
business schools. Students enrolled in these programs gain practical 
experience in part-time jobs that may be helpful to them in obtaining 

®^ployuient after graduation. Training has also been offered 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act. Contact your 
local Ohio State Employment Office for information on available MDTA 
training courses , 

CONDITIONS Accounting clerks generally work a 40- 
hour week with time and a half for overtime. The work, generally 
in a large office, is inside where lighting and ventilation are good. The 
accounting clerk generally receives pay for five or more holidays a year 
and may enjoy other company benefits, 

^QURC?E S of ADDI TIONAL information Contact; The Ohio 
State Employment Service Office in your community; your high school 
counselor. Read: Clerical Occupations for Wome n. Today and 

Tomorrow . (Women’s Bureau Bulletin #289, 1964), Superintendent 

of Documents, Washington, D.C., 20402. Price 35 cents. 
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, OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

llUTPRE OF WORK - ICatheTnatioian whose main job ie to ke*P instance 
lin^oiedly^^BOund • ftathers and analysee masBea of statistical data and 

plains their meaning clearly and simply* ^ 4 . 

Evaluates risks on what is being insured in order to set the Pr®mi^ rates, 
for different kinds of insurance. Is concerned with losses from death, biok- 
ness, and injury, and with personal and property losses from fire, burglary, 
explosions, and other hasards. Considers the frequency of such losses an'’ 
their costs. On the basis of continual research, may prepare records 0 : 
mortality (death) and morbidity (sickness) and oomputes tables of premiumj 
rates and policy values. 

Responsible for analysis of company earnings and often develops general in- 
surance plans. Helps in preparing contract provisions* Continually studies 
new developments— business trends, legislative, social, and other factors 
which may affect the insurance business, and makes necessary revisions in 

tables. « 

Utilizing his broad knowledge of the insurance field, frequently works on 

problems in other departments, such as investment, underwriting, and group 
insixrance and pension sales and service. (Actuaries dealing J"’l 

Burance or pension plans often specialize solely in these fields./ When 
an executive position, may help decide general company V0l±07 and testify 
before public agencies on proposed legislation or on justification of com- 
pany rates. May also prepare articles, press releases, and speeches. 

In the Federal Government usually deals with a particular program snoh as 
social security, or insurance for veterans and members of the Armed Forces. 
In State governments is involved in the supervision and regulation of insur- 
ance companies, and may work on problems connected with unemployment insur- 
ance or workmen’s compensation. ^ « * 4 . 

Consulting actuaries may be hired on a part-time basis to perform any a u- 
arial services that may be required by private companies or government agen- 
cies. 

oppORH?rrN IT ies 

current - Nationally, very favorable during the early 1960’s. 
is now more critical than it ever has been. Although the field is small, 
it is far from crowded. In 1958, the U. S. Civil Service Commission au- 
thorized above minimum pay rates for actuaries in the Federal Government to 
help meet a critical need. The limited number of people with strong mathe- 
matics backgrounds are also in great demand in many other 
Srsnds - Expected to increase with the anticipated growth of the^insuranoe 
industry. Replacement needs will also provide some openings. There is no 

end in sight to the strong demand for actuaries. 

For Women - Good, for those who can qualify. Those withdrawing for marriage 
or Other responsibilities may find it difficult to complete the years of 
continuous training and study required to gain professional status# 




ACTUARY 



FIELDS Off EMPLOYMENT - Concentrated in the life insurance field*9he re- 
mainder are in property and casualty insurance, consulting operations, or 
the Federal and State governments. A few work for property and casualty 
insurance rating bureaus. 

AR33AS OF EMPLOYMENT - Largest population centers. 

REMIJNEHAT ion - Trainee salaries of I4500-$5000 were common in 1956 • Having 
passed preliminary examinations given by professional actuarial societies, 
generally jreoeive a higher starting salary. Experienced actuaries may re- 
ceive $10,000 annually or more, and in exectuive positions, $25,000 and un 

REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY 
Selection Factors 

■Poneral - A well-rounded educational background, the ability to deal with 
people, and clear and simple expression. Preference is usually given to 
persons who have passed at least one of the actuarial examinations men- 
tioned below, and to those with part-time actuarial experience, Mathema- 
tical ability, leadership qualities, and an interest in business problems 
are also important considerations. 

Educational - College graduation with a major in mathematics, courses in 
higher mathematics— differential and integral calculus, analytical geome- 
‘t^ry, principles of mathematical statistics, probability, and finite dif- 
ferences. Actuarial mathematics and business law may be helpful. Various 
business studies in fields such as economics, investments, and accounting^ 
and courses in English composition and speech may also prove valuable. 
Examinations - Most actuaries gain professional status after passing exam- 
“inatioD*^ in life insurance given by The Society of Actuaries or those in 
property and casualty insurance given by The Casualty Actuarial Society. 
**Associate“ rank is reached after completion of the first 4 ex£uninations 
of the Society of Actuaries and after the first 4 of the Casualty Actuari- 
al Sooiw^ v. The designation of ••Fellow” is conferred after completion of 
all 7 examinations given by ither society. It usually takes more than 5 
yeai’s to complete the entire series. For the more advanced examinations, 
experience in insurance work and intensive home study (one estimate, 15- 
20 hours per week) are usually required. College students may take some 
of the early examinations to determine their ability to become actuaries, 
and to increase their remployment opportunities. 
graining - The beginning actuary is usually rotated among different jobs 
in the actuarial department. At first, may make calculations or tabula- 
tions for actuarial tables or for the annual statement. Later, may super- 
vise actuarial clerks and be conoerened with correspondence and reports* I 

AVENUES OF _PR0M0TIQN - Rank is determined in most insurance companies by j 
the actuary* s progress in the above-examinations up to the time he reaches 
”Fellow” status which usually amakes him a department head. A number of 
actuaries eventually qualify for high administrative positions in other a- 
reas of company activity, particularly in the underwriting, accounting, or 
investment departments . A few advance to top executive positions as compa- 
ny vice presidents or presidents. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local insurance companies, U. S. Civil Service, 
Society of Actuaries, 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois, Casualty 
Actuarial Society, 200 East 42nd. St., N. Y. 17, H. Y. 
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ADVESTlSBEr - is infonniiw the public either directly or indirectly about the prc 
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ducts or services available on the market. There are four broad areas which make 
up the field of advertising: l) media 2) advertisers 3) advertising agencies 
4) suppliers and special services. 

Media are the channels through which advertising messages are relayed to the pub- 
lic, The principal arteries of conuiiunication include newspapers, magazines, busi- 
ness publications, outdoor and transportation advertising, signs, and T7 and 
radio broadcasts. Personnel in the Media field sell advertising space or broad- 
cast time to advertisers, assist national advertisers in securing the cooperation 
of local merchants in selling their product, and help local retailers put up 
store displays or give permanent position to products being advert.'.sed in their 
medium. 

An Advertiser is any firm which issues or sponsors advertising. The advertiser 
may have an advertising staff who develop store displays, folders, booklets, cata- 
logues, trade exhibits, premiums, etc. The person in charge of advertising in a 
company coordinates the work of the advertising agency vd.th that of the advertis- 
ing staff and sales department, /^epartioaent stores may have their own copy, art, 
and production staff to handle advertising. 

An Advertising Agency is a firm which specializes in planning and creating effec- 
tive advertising and marketing programs for other firms. Practically all nationall 
advertising, other than retail, seen in newspapers, magazines, professional and 
technical publications, outdoor displays, or received over radio and TV is placed 
through advertising agencies. 

Suppliers and Special Services employ individuals to perform specific functions 
directly related to the plaiming and creation of an advertisement. Firms included | 
in thiz area are: marketing research organizations 5 TV, radio and film producers; 
art studios; photographers, typographers, photoengravers, etc,; creative printers; 
direct mail companies; producers of display materials, premiums, and novelties; 
and product and package designers. 

Advertising work offers a variety of Job duties and demands people with many dif— | 
ferent interests and abilities. The occupational families found in this field are 
reviewed in the following paragraphs, 

Personnel in Marketing Research collect data on a product (s) through interviews 
with its users. Obtain information on consumer usage; name appeal; advantages; 
disadvantages over competitive products; and price, packaging, and sales campaign 
appeal. This information is valuable in solving sales problems and creating a 
larger market for the product. Will make an analysis of the geographical regions 
in which the product may be sold, explore the reading and listening preferences as 
well as the living and buying habits of the people for whom the product is intend- 
ed. 
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Ehe Creative Department studies all available data on a sales problem and develops 
an advertisement to meet the situation* Copywriters create the headline and text 
of an advertisement and indicate what illustrations should go with it. The TV- 
Radio Department is responsible for selecting the television and radio programs 
and for producing the commercials © The entertainment portion of the programs is 
frequently produced by independent specialists, by networks or by stations j the 
agency function is to select, recommend and contract for the programs* But com- 
mercials are the sole creation of the agency. Television commercials originate 
in stoiy-board form, involving work by art as well as copy people* After the 
idea is conceived, some agencies produce their own commercials and Jingles^ 
others engage outside suppliers, who work under the agency's supervision* 

They utilize the tedmical description of the product and create an ad that will 
be understood by the reading or listening audience. The ad is made to appeal to 
the puolic's aspirations, interests, and needs 5 thus, persuading them to purchase 
the product* 

The pictures in an ad are referred to as its Art or Art ^rk . The design as a 
whole is called its Layout * In the preparation of an advertisement the copy- 
writer and artist or art director discuss the objective (s) and the number of ways 
in which the copy can be presented visually to meet the goal(s). The art work is 
then either ordered from an outside "free lance" artist or photographer, or fur- 
nished by a member of the art department* 

The Media Department selects and recomiBends the form of communication best suited 
to meet the needs of the product to be advertised* They decide ^ere and when it 
should be advertised to reach the greatest number of prospective buyers, and 
vfhether the advertisement should be large or small* 

The Print Production Department plans and orders plates necessary to convert the 
final copy and art work into printed form* The person in charge must have an up- 
to-date knowleage of reproduction processes (typography, printing, photoengraving, 
electrotyping, etc.), paper, the mechanics of printing, and allied crafts. This 
section will guide the creative departments in planning their work so that the ad 
will be practical, tasteful, economical, and legible for printing* 

Pie Traffic Department plans the flow and timing of the work so that each depart- 
ment completes its part in time to meet the publisher *s closing date. 

Account Management represents the client in the agency and the agency to the client* 
Presents any information regarding the client's product, views, or sales problems 
clearly and accurately to the agency* Recognizes and analyzes the client's sales 
and advertising program to meet the client's needs and wishes. Utilizes the 
talent, experience, and facilities within the agency to produce effective adver- 
tisement* 

OPPCRTUNITIBS 

Current - There are some 15,000 to IB, 000 openings each year in the field of ad- 
vertising. Approximately 6,000 of these openings are in advertising agencies 
alone* Numerous opportunities exist in the publishing field, particularly in 
the area of newspapers* In addition, openings occur in the home offices of 
mary major agencies, advertisers, and magazine publishers; most of which are 
located in New York City* Opportunities are good for young people who are well 
qualified by experience and aptitude* 

Trends - It is anticipated that the volume of advertising will increase steadily 

In this decade a s a result of the growth of industry, the development of new 
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products and services, and increased competition among producers of industrial 
and consumer goods. The expansion of the self-service technique and the ex- 
tended use of automatic vending machines will pron^t many manufacturers to 
advertise their products on a national scale. Additional personnel will be 
needed to fill advertising jobs resulting from these changes. The sharpest 
increase in employment is likely to occur in advertising agencies, as more man- 
ufacturers and advertisers employ these agencies to handle their advertising 
work. The employment of advertising workers in firms outside the area of ad- 
vertising agencies will probably be moderate. Openings will be particularly 
numerous in New York City but will also occur in many cities and towns through- 
out the country. There will be a need to replace those who die, retire, or 
leave the field for other reasons. Competition for all these positions will 
probably be keen. 

For Women - Ifeny find satisfying careers in advertising agency work, expecially 
on accounts such as food, fashion, cosmetics, textiles and home furnishings. 
Women are active in copy, media, research, fashion counseling, and in account 
executive areas, Oie of the best avenues of entrance to advertising work is 
through advertising departments in retail stores, 

riEII^S OF EiViPLCYKSMT - Advertising agencies, retail stores, manufacturing firms, 
newspaper and magazine publishers, radio and TV stations, and outdoor and direct 
mail advertising firms or organizations enploy advertising workers. Still others 
may work for printers, engravers, art studios, product and package designers, etc, 

AREAS CF Ei'dPLQYNgNT - Most of the agencies iiandling national advertising are loca- 
ted in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St, Louis, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Sizable cities all over the U,S, 
have advertising agencies to serve local clients, 

lEMUNBRATIQN - The geographical location, the company, and the progress within the 
conQ)any will influence salary schedules. The beginning wage for entry jobs is 
usually $60-$80 a week. Higher salaries are paid by larger firms for outstanding 
college graduates. In advertising agencies, junior copywriters will earn from 
$3,6CX) to $10,000 a year; the range for senior copywriters is usually $5,000 - 
$20,000 or more a year. Account Supervisors and Copy Chiefs receive even higher 
salaries, individuals who create accounts and further business growth for their 
employers vdll earn from $10,000 to $50,000 a year. The wide range of salaries 
within specific classifications reflects the differences in experience, function, 
ability, talent, and degree of responsibility, 

RBQUIHEMBNTS FCB ENTRY 

General - Possess an inquisitive mind, persistence, enthusiasm, resourcefulness, 
patience, initiative, good judgment, creative ability, and good working habits. 
The ability to grasp ideas quickly, work under tension or pressure when nec- 
essary, and to work with people, ipable of accepting criticism, communicating 
ideas clearly in written and oral form, and working out problems associated 
with tM?: field. Have an unceasing interest in people, products, and services; 
and an understanding of the political, social and human relations problems of 
modern society. Work experience in copy-writing or other phases of advertising 
through school publications and summer jobs is valuable. 

Education and Training - College preparatory courses with emphasis on written and 
oral English, history, and social studies. Courses in free-hand drawing, de- 
sign and fine arts are helpful to those with creative ability, Most advertising 
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agencies employing beginners today prefer college graduates. The reconmend- 
ed program of study should include a liberal arts program supplemented by 
courses in advertising. Principles of advertising, marketing, advertising 
media and markets, and market research are helpful in the field of advertising. 
Training programs for young people vary from agency to agency. large agencies 
usuailly have formal training programs for outstanding college graduates. These 
programs cover a l l aspects of the advertising field. New entrants in smaller 
agencies often have the opportunity to do many different kinds of work. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Hours may be highly irregular. May have to work evenings and 
weekends to complete important assignments. Will frequently work under environ- 
mental pressure or tension. 

AVBI^UES CF PRCa-IOTION - Men may begin as mail clerks, messengers, assistants in re- 
search or production work or as space or time salesmen. A few may begin as 
junior copy-writers. The smaller the agency the better the opportunity for ob- 
taining a writing job experience. Women usually begin as stenographers and sec- 
retr-,ries or, if they have the required educational background, as research 
assistants. Organizations such as catalogue houses take beginners. A few 
agencies take trainees but these openings are relatively few and rather infre- 
quent. Copywriters and account executives, possessing exceptional ability in 
making on-the-job contacts with advertisers, usually e3cj>erience rapid promotion. 
Many workers prefer to remain in their own specialties and be promoted to more 
responsible work at increased pay. Others may establish their own agencies. 
portunity depends upon ability, talent, training, experience, initiative, and 
ability to sell oneself. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Write : Advertising Federation of America, 655 Madison 

Avenue, New York 21, New York; American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
200 Park Avenue, New York 17> New York; Association of National Advertisers, 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17> New York. Refer to your library or contact 
people who are professionally employed in this work. Contact your local Ohio 
State Employment Service office. 
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FUTURE OF THE VJQRK - Utilizes bas?^. engineering principles and knovrledge of biolog- 



ical sciences in the productioi nd processing of farm products. Applies scien-| 
tific knovfledge and concepts i** developing machinery, structures, equipment, 
practices, techniques, and methods to make farming easier, more productive and 
more economical. Helps to reduce many cf the hazards in agriculture, both natural 
and man-made. Improves the quality and quantity of farm products. Reduces agri- 
cultural losses and the cost of producing, processing and marketing agricultural 
products. Assists others in making effective and efficient use of natural re— I 
sources. Provides training, assistance, and leadership to farmers, county agents,! 
vocational agriculture teachers, and industrial workers. May concentrate in one! 
of the following major areas of activity. A) Electric power and processing - 
application and use of electrical energy for agricultural production, food and 
feed processing, handling, grading, and performing chores, b) Farm structures -| 
research, design, sales, and construction of specialized structures for farm use; 
such as, crop and equipment storage units, processing centers, congpletely ”climate| 
controlled^ units for maximum plant and animal production, farm homes and utility 
buildings, c) Power and machinery - design, development, research, sale, and| 
service of farm machinery and equipment, d) Soil and water - use of irrigation, 
drainage, erosion control, land and water management practices, to conserve and| 
utilize our vital soil and water resources, 

PPQRTUMITIBS 



Current - Wherever food or fiber is produced or processed there are opportunities 
for agricultural engineers. There is a need to improve living and working con- 
ditions in all agricultural industries. Those interested in research or teach-j 
ing will find opportunities on the staffs of agricultural and engineering! 
colleges and their closely related experiment stations. 

Trends - Expected to be favorable throughout the 1960*s, Factors contributing to] 
this favorabJ.e outlook include: 1, Increased mechanization resulting from the 

decline in farm population, 2, Extended use of agricultural products and 
waste as industrial raw materials, 3* Increased demands on existing water] 
supplies with the resultant emphasis on sound water conservation practices, 
A, Examination of factors contributing to the cost and quality of agricultural] 
production, 5* Development of new equipment and the introduction of new ma- 
chinery to the farmer, 6, Construction of farm buildings complete with auto- 
matic material handlirg equipment for the processing of raw materials to the] 
consumer product, 

?ISIDS OF EMPLOYMENT - The majority are employed by industry in such areas as ma- 



chinery and equipment manufacturers and suppliers,^ Federal, state, and local 
government •jp.pIov a large number of agricultu ral engineers^ the 1 Rad ing 
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being the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Others include universities, exbensior 
service, experiment stations, soil conservation service, and forest servicco 
Agricultural Engineers may also be employed by construction con?)anies, farm equip- 
ment retailers and distributors, as consultants, farm management specialists, etc. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - May obtain employment in a wide variety of locations - in 
cities or rural areas, factories or fields, in this countiy or abroad. 

REMUNERATION - Salaries are comparable to that of a mechanical or civil engineer. 
Entry wages range between $500 to $660 per month for the first year of employment. 
This depends upon the individual's college academic record, type of employment, 
and possibly the size of the community. An experienced engineer's salary will 
average about $1000 per month. Earnings above or below this figure vdll depend 
upon such factors as experience, education, kind of work, and individual ability. 

REQUIREMENTS FCE ENTRY 

General - A farm background is helpful but not essential; however, it is important 
that persons have a genuine interest in a rural environment and for those things 
associated with it - the people, crops, animals, soil, and surroundings. Have 
the capacity to utilize the theories of mathematics, physical and biological 
sciences, and possess the ability to think quantitatively, clearly, and logi- 
cally. Capable of written and oral expression; ability to work with and direct 
the work of others; possess initiative, ingenuity, mature judgment, patience, 
persistence, and good health. 

Eaucation - Graduation from an accredited college or university with a Bachelor's 
degree in agricultural engineering. Ohio State University is the only school 
in Clio offering a program of study in this field. The five year curriculum 
leading to a Bachelor's degree includes such areas of study as the following: 
engineering sciences, including conputer technology; plant physiology, biochenh- 
istry'- and other biological sciences; mathematics, physics and soil physics, 
chemistry, drawing, mechanics, and applied engineering subjects; design and per- 
formance characteristics of farm machinery; development of rural electrical 
systems; farm building functional requirements; and engineering of soil and 
water resources. 

Licenses and Examinations - Licensure is required by most states for the legal 
right to practice professional engineering where public health, life or property 
may be affected by the engineer's work. Requirements for registration and the 
cost of licensure in Ohio may be obtained from the Professional Engineers and 
Surveyors Board, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Promotion will depend entirely upon the initiative and abil- 
ity of the worker. There is no direct or specific avenue of promotion in this 
field. The individual may work in a particular branch and advance in this area or 
gain experience and training in various branches and progress in administration. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL II^QRMATION - VJrite or contact: Agricultiiral Engineering De- 

partment, Ives Hall, Ohio State University 2073 Neil Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio; 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, Mchigan; Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers, 5 Bast Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Does research pertaining to growing, breeding, and impro- 
ve'ment of plants which are generally grown- in large acreages such as corn, 
wheat, tobacco, cotton, and sugar. Develops new varieties of crops more 
resistant to the hazards of weather, disease, and insects, and searches 
for better methods of growing crops and controlling weeds and pests .Agron- 
omists may specialize in problems of a specific geographical area, a par- 
ticular crop, or a technical specialty such as crop breeding or production 
methods • 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Exceptional. There are openings in a great variety of fields for 
those who are interested in soils and crops. This occupation is on the 
current list of demand occupations issued by the United States Department 
of Labor. 

^^e^^ds - With incrj. sing population and the decline of the small farm as 
an efficient economic unit, scientific farming in which the agronomist 
plays a large part will grow increasingly important. There is no end in 
sight to the need for well-trained a5ronomists. 

For women - Usually limited to technical laboratory employment. 

EMPLOYMENT — Most persons in this field are research men employed 
by State Agricultural Experiment Stations, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and by colleges and universities. Peed and fertilizer companies also 
employ agronomists to assist farmers with their crop problems as a service. 
This work is usually of an educational nature; it may include selling, and* 
some positions carry large amounts of responsibility with proportionate 
sa aries • Other fields include seed producing and marketing agencies; 
gram elevator managership; research and organization work; teaching in 
State Universities, and sometimes farm operation and management. May also 
act as consultants to individuals or organizations, advising on soil and 
crop management problems, 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nationwide with emphasis on agricultiiral areas. Mid- 
west States offer good opportunities. 

R g^ERATION - The salary range depends upon training, experience, person- 
ality, location of the company or organization, and many other factors. 
Typical starting salaries range from $4000-15500 annually, and may increase 
up to $8000-110,000. In some instances, salaries go to $15,000 and beyond. 




J^GRONOMIST 



METHOHS AND REQITliSffiNTS FOR EHa?RY 

Prerequisites - Graduation from an accredited four-year high school, with 
such subjects as biology, chemistry, physics, and algebra included in 
the course of study. 

Higher education - For many purposes, a four-year college course will 
suffice. For those who desire to do university or college teaching and 
research in the science of soils and crops, or in the more specialized 
phases of industry as related to agriculture, further training, leading 
to the Ph.l). degree usually becomes necessary and requires an addition- 
al three years of intensive study. 

Schools - Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, offers the most complete 
training in this state. 

^_1 ect ion f actors - Interest in plant and soil processes involving com- 
plex chemical and physical reactions; previous acquaintance with farm 
life is helpful. 

WORKING CONI) IT I OHS - Those persons engaged in research carry out their ex- 
periments or investigations in the field, or laboratories of colleges, 
experiment stations and private industry. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORIilftTION - Write, the American Society of Agronomy, 2702 | 
Monroe St., Madison 5? Wisconsin; College of Agriculture and Home Eoo- | 
nomios. Department of Agronomy, Ohio State University, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1 
Local teachers of vocational agriculture or county agricultural extension 
agents can also give additional information on opportunities. 

NOTES - (Local information, additions, etc.) 
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NATURE OP WORK - Asbestos and insulating workers cover pipes, ’ oilers,^ , 

other e<iuipiiient with insulating materials, such as cork, felt, asbestos, 
fiberglass, and magnesia* Install these materials by pasting, wiring, ap- 
ing, stud-welding, spraying, or other methods. Use handtools, such as trow-| 
els, brushes, scissors, hammers, saws, pliers, and stud-welding guns© Also 
use powersaws to cut insulating materials. The insulating materials 
these workers install serve many purposes. For example, the insulation of 
pipes, tanks, vats, ducts, stills, towers, boilers, and furnaces retains 
heat and thus saves fuel. Another function of these materials is to insu- 
late the piping in refrigeration systems to prevent the absorption of heat 

OPPORTUITITIES 



Current - Nationally, the anticipated sharp rise in construction _ ^ should 

provide an increase in employment in this relatively small field of work. 
This factor, in addition to replacement ne.:ds, should result in 1000 to 
1500 openings annually© Locally, up-to-date information should be obtainei 
from unions, contractors, and Ohio State Employment Service local offices r 

Trends - The increasing use of industrial pipe, required for numerous man- 
ufacturing processes, such as those found in the petroleum and^ ^ chemical 
industries, and in industries where refrigeration and air-conditioning in- 
stallations are used, will require increasing numbers of asbestcs workers 
for installation and maintenance work© 

FIELDS OF EMPLO'y^TPiT^ - Most asbestos workers are employed by insulation con- 
tractors in new industrial and commercial construction. A substantial nui- 
ber are also employed in alteration and maintenance work. Chemical plants, 
petroleum refineries, rubber plants, atomic energy installations, shipyards, 
and other industrial establishments which have extensive steam installation8| 
for power and heating, employ asbestos workers for alteration and mainte- 
nance of their insulated pipework. Also, some large establishments which 
have cold storage facilities employ asbestos workers for maintenance work* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nation-wide and State-wide with concentrations in the 
more highly populated and industrialized centers. 

REMUNERATION - 1958 survey of 52 large cities showed minimixm union wages 
averaging $ 5.64 an hour«1960 union wftge in representative Ohio area— $3.76 
an hour© 



ASBESTOS AND INSULATING WORKERS 



METHOD OP ENTRY AHP R EftUIRMMTS. - Most aslsestos workers learn their trade 
through a 4-year ♦* improver ship” program that is similar in many respects 
to apprenticeship programs found in other building trades* The improver- 
ship program consists of a specified period of on-the-job training in 
which the new workers learn how to handle the tools of the trade and to 
work with various kinds of insulating materials* Applicants for improver- 
ship programs are generally required to be between the ages of 18 and 50 
and in good physical condition* At the end of the 4-y6ar program^ train- 
ees are required to pass an examination which demonstrates their knowl- 
edge of the trade* 

Union membership - A large proportion of the workers in this trade are 
members of the International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers* 

WORKING CON DITIONS - Prolonged standings bending ^ stooping^ and working in 



cramped quarters is frequently necessary 



AVENUE S OP PROMOTION - A skilled asbestos worker may advance to the job of 
foreman, shop superintendent, or estimator, or he may open his own in- 
sulation contracting business* 

ADDITIONAL IN FORMATION - Local contractors, unions, and local offices 



the Ohio State Employment Service* 

NOTES - (Local :j)portunitie8, wages, etc*) 
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AUTO BODY 
REPAIRMAN 
807.381 



NATURE OF THE WORK An auto body repair- 
man repairs and/or replaces parts of and paints 
automobile frames. He may use special air tools to 
bump out dents or may fill uneven spots with solder. 
The auto body repairman may use special machines 
to align vehicle frames and body sections damaged in 
collisions . In some shops he may paint the auto 
after completing the body work. Some auto body 
repairmen work in custom body shops, modifying 
various parts of auto bodies a,ccording to owner 
specifications or in building special bodies for vehicles 
such as ambulances, trucks, and buses. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTL OOK The need for automobile body 
repairmen is expected to rise, piimarily as a result of the 
increasing number of automobiles and proportionate increase 
in the accident rate. Men will also be needed to replace 
those who retire or change occupations. Opportunities for 
self-employment are very good. 

REMUNERATIO N Most body and fender men specialize in 
fjixs work and work on a commission rate ranging from 50—60 
per cent of the total labor charge of the individual repair job. 
Apprentice wage rates vary from 60-75 per cent of the jour- 
neyman's salary. Helpers rates range from $2.25 to $2.75 
per hour. Fringe benefits vary from shop to shop with the 
large shops generally offering hospitalization, among other 
benefits . 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General An automobile body repairman must be in good 
physical condition since he does much standing, stooping, 
bending, and kneeling. He frequently works in cramped 
positions and must be able to do heavy lifting . Manual dex- 
terity, spatial perception, and the ability to use hand tools are 

important. 

Educational requirements vary. Most employers prefer to hire 
jxxgjx school graduates all other qualifications being equal. Grad- 
uates of vocational high schools or trade schools receive 
hiring preference . 



Training Some high schools offer vocational automobile body 
repair courses which provide a good background for entry into 
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formal or informal on-the-job training. Some prog'.*ams offer the 
student the opportunity for part-time work in a body shop while atten- 
ding high school. Formal apprentice training is available to qualified 
applicants and consists of both classroom work and supervised practical 
experience. Apprenticeship in auto body work requires 3 to 4 years. 
Opportunities can be located by contacting your local Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service Office, Some shops also offer informal on-the-job train- 
ing, The applicant is hired as a helper and gradually becomes a 
journeyman by observing and working under an experienced" repairman’s 
supervision. Entry training may also be available under MD T A in some 
areas , 



WORKING CONDITIONS Working conditions vary among the different 
shops. Dust, dirt, noise, fumes, grease, and oil can all be present. 
Good safety practices are necessary to protect oneself from burns, cuts, 
and strains , 

AA/ ENUES OF PROMO TIP N A repairman in a large shop may ad- 
vance to supervisory positions, such as repair shop foreman, service 
salesman, or service manager. He may also open his own shop, 

SOURCES OF additional INFORMATION Contact: Local body 

shops, the Ohio State Employment Service Office in your community. 
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AUTOMOBILE 

MECHANIC 

620.281-014 



NA TURE OE THE WO RK The services of an auto- 
mobile mechanic are as different as the demands of 
individual employers . He may diagnose mechanical 
trouble, estimate repair and rebuilding costs, repair 
and replace parts, adjust engines and related parts, 
re-align automobiles and trucks, and, on occasion, do 
minor body alteration and repair. In larger shops, 
teams of mechanics work, each in one or more 
special area, to make a more efficient production 
system and to provide the best specialized service 
from their experience . Areas of specialization may 
be any of those listed above; the most specialized area, 
however, and that requiring the most select knowledge 
is transmission service and repair. Here, consulta- 
tion among mechanics is frequent; and, although in- 
dividually specialized, each mechanic must maintain a 
general working knowledge of all facets of the work to 
be most useful to fellow- workers and customers alike. 
Where fewer mechanics are employed, a knowledge of 
all kinds of service and repair may be necessary; the 
mechanic may be the veritable <*jack-of-all-trades ” . 

Each mechanic must have his own set of smaller tools: 
wrenches, pliers, screwdrivers, etc., %e larger 
tools being provided by each employer. 

In addition to these in-shop responsibilities, the automobile mec- 
hanic may answer service calls, assist in wrecker services, 
and perform out-of-shop consultant services. 

The automobile mechanic, in performing a variety of dutios from 
motor lubrication to front-end alignment, serves, with fender and 
body repairmen, painters, automotive re— upholsterers , and 
apprentices and helpers in all areas, to keep each car and truck 
in top condition in the most reasonable and efficient manner. 

EMPLOYMENT OU TLOOK The need for skilled, trained 
automobile mechanics today, as well as for fender and body re- 
pairmen and painters, is acute in selected Ohio metropolitan 
areas. Greater earning power, more vacation time and travel 
in each family, expanded local transportation and service, and 
owners* demands for better and more frequent automotive care 
mean more cars and trucks in service and a need for more 
automotive service centers. This shortage in mechanics has 
resulted because fewer and fewer young men have been trained 
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in the past decade. Today less than two percent (2%) of all those em- 
ployed as automobile mechanics are apprentices; as a result, the re- 
placement need in this field will continue to grow in the immediate future. 

The Bureau of Labor StatusUcs estimates a 42.3% growth in the service 
area and a 34.9% increase in the machine trades area by 1975, both 
figures reflecting an increasing need for automobile mechanics and for 
apprentice training candidates. Employment in metropolitan areas will, 
as always, be greater due to concentrations of motor vehicles and re- 
pair shops in those areas. 



CLOSELY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Air-Conditioning Mechanic 
Bus Mechanic 
Foreign Car Mechanic 
Auto Body Repairmen 
Wreckers 



Machine Assembler (all industries) 

Motor Inspectors 

Painters 

Test Drivers, Motor Vehicles 



AREAS OP EMPLOYMENT The automobile mechanic is found in each 
business ^ere auto and truck service and repair are necessary: inde- 
pendent auto repair shops as employees and owners, new and used car 
dealers' service departments, gasoHne stations, services departments of 
companies maintaining fleets of trucks and cars, trucking companies , 
taxicab companies, and in the manufacturing industry making minor re- 
pairs and adjustments for new cars and trucks. 



REMUNERATION Most skilled mechanics working in independent re- 
pair shops or in ^mpany service departments earn a flat rate or per- 
centage commission (approximately 50%) of the total labor charge of each 
repair job. A good mechanic can earn over $200.00 per week. 
Mechanics in new car dealers' service departments earn a flat hourly 
rate of from $2.95 to $3.15 average per hour. Apprentices' salaries 
begin at 60% to 75% of the journeyman's rate and increase proportionate y 
duLg the four (4) year apprenticeship to 90% to 95% of the journeyman's 
salary. Helpers' salaries range from $2.25 to $2.75 per our. 

T-ringe benefits vary among shops : larger shops generally offer hospital- 
ization and similar medical benefits in addition to paid vacation ’ 

smaller shops' benefits vary with the size of the business and e a 

and variety of work. Those who specialize in truck repair y®^^ge fr m 
$3.20 to $3.90 per hour depending on the type truck service . wner 
and employers alike are agreed that entry wages for boto apprentices 
and journeymen must be raised to meet the current service demands and 
comparable wage rates in other related industries. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



General Applicants in general must demonstrate a basic interest in 
automobile mechanics as well as manual dexterity, an above average 
mechanical aptitude, and a pride in workmanship. Good health and 
stamina are necessary for the strenuous, often uncomfortable, work - 
lifting, pulling, stooping, and bending all involved in each day's routine. 
Each mechanic, in addition, must have his own set of smaller tools. 



E ducation Educational requirements vary, but, generally, employers 
prefer to employ high school graduates, all other qualifications being 
equal. Graduates of vocational high schools and trade schools may 
receive hiring preference because their formal schooling has included 
practical, on-the-job training and experience. 



Training Several high schools, and the number is increasing, offer 
vocational courses in automobile mechanics which provide a good back- 
ground for entry into formal and informal on-the-job training. These 
programs may offer the opportunity for part-time work in a nearby re- 
pair shop while attending school. Formal apprenticeship training is 
available to qualified applicants and consists of both classroom work and 
supervised practical experience. Some shops offer informal on— the— job 
training where the applicant, hired as a helper, learns the trade by 
observing and working under the guidance of an experienced mechanic. 
Entry training may also be available under MDTA in some areas of 
the state. Contact the nearest office of the Ohio State Employment Ser- 
vice for information relating to MDTA tisiining . 



AVENUES OF PR OMO TION In larger shops, the automobile mechanic 
may advance to shop foreman, service consultant, service salesman, or 
service manager . He may specialize in one phase of service and repair 
and supervise others in that area of specialty . Unlimited possibilities 
exist for the automobile mechanic who < pens his own shop. 



WORKING CONDITIONS Automobile mechanics' work is not glamorous. 
Dust, dirt, noise, fumes, grease, and oil do not make the strenuous work 
easier. The mechanic must exercise good safety practices to avoid cuts, 
burns, and strains. Hours in smaller shops especially are often long 
and irregular. A combination of the working conditions and the wages, 
which fall, in many cases, below comparable industry and commercial 
rates, deter many young men from entering this occupation. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or Contact; 

1) Local offices of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

2 ) Local automotive service centers. 
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3) International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
912 Adams Street 

Toledo, Ohio 43624 

4) State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 
610 Ohio Departments Building 

65 South Eront Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
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BAK^ 
526.781-010 



NATURE OF THE WORK Starting with recipes and raw ingredients, the baker 
‘makes rolls* breads of all kinds, cakes, pies, pastries, biscuits, doughnuts* 
crackers, and other types of edible baked foods. Depending on the siase and 
degree of mechanization of the shop, the baker's duties differ somewhat. In 
small retail shops he may work by hand with few mechanical devices to assist 
him: he misses ingredients, divides and shapes the raised dough, and places 
it in an oven. He may also decorate specialties by hand. Moreover, he may 
be responsible for estimating and budgeting costs of ingredients, equipment, 
and maintenance operations. In large plants the baker operates equipment 
which mixes ingredients, divides, forms, and bakes products. This requires 
a knowledge of ovens, mixing, molding, and wrapping machines, all other 
equipment used in producing special items, such as doughnuts and pretzels. 

:Xn larger mechanized plants, the baker may work in a superviSoa^y capacity^ 
ydth^^ heli'ers performing the simpler tasks. 

Some bakers specialize in one product, such as bread or pies, dr in baked 
goods of a particular nationality, such as French 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current Over 5, 000 bakery workers are needed each year in the 
United States to replace those who retire, die, Or leave their jobs for other 
^reasons. Opportunities are good in restaurants, hotels, and neighborhood < 
bakeries and also in firms that produce ready mixes and ready-bake products 

in dough form. 



Trends The job outlook for skilled, all-round bakers is bright. As the 
population grows and more women seek jobs outside the home, the demand for 
bakery products will increase. The trend toward mechanizaUon of the industry, 
however, does mean fewer opportunities for semiskilled bakery production, 
workers* There is plenty of room for high quality retail b^ke shops. The 
prospects for bakery proprietors are somewhat limited however, due 
Tong working hours and price competition from large firms and chains. 



Women The great majority of commercial bakers, are men. 
plants women work as semiskilled machine operators, for 
on- slicing and wrapping machines. 



In 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT . Within the industry there are seven 
main types of firms offering job possibilities; (1) bakeries s elling 
primarily to grocers; (2) bakeries selling to hotels, restaurants, 
and other ins ti tuti on s serving food; (3) cracker and cookie 
bakeries ; (4) multi pie “Store- retail bakeries selling directly to 
the consumer; (5) individual retail bakeries selling directly to 
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the consumer; (6) home service bakeries selling directly at the consumer's 
residence; (7) bakeries operated by grocery chains. Establishments that 
prepare and serve food themselves, such as hotels and hospitals, also hi**'-'- 
bakers, 

AREAS OF EMPLOYlvlENT There are 1, 400 bakeries in Ohio, (This figure 
includes the seven types of firms described above plus pizza bakeries, ) 

Bakery employees registered with the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations 
in October, 1965, total 13, 251 -- 10, 203 male, 3, 048 female. Although 
bake shops and bakers are found in every Ohio community, there are large 
concentrations in Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Akron, and Dayton, 

REMUNERATION The wage rates of current union contracts in various 
Ohio cities range as follows: baking foremen and all-round bakers, 

$2, 31-$3, 045; mixers, $2, 21 -$2, 925; dividermen and benchmen, $2,42- 
$2,83; icers and decorators, $2, 39-$2, 88; ovenmen, $2, 13-$2, 89; general 
helpers, $1, 89-$2, 72, Paid vacations ranging from one to four weeks, de- 
pending on length of service, are alloted by most companies. The majority 
of companies also have various insurance and pension arrangements for their 
employees, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors at least 18 years of age, physical capability to 
sustain lifting, standing, and carrying for long periods of time and in extremes 
of heat, ability to read and write, habits of neatness and cleanliness, above 
average manipulative abilities, accurate spatial judgment, good taste and 
smell senses, willingness to perform repetitive tasks, artistic baking talent, 
a natural interest in foods and food preparation. Most states require bakers 
to obtain a health certificate which attests to freedom from contagious diseases. 

Education and Training Although a high school education is desirable, no 
definite formal education is necessary for entry jobs. Most individuals, 
especially in mechanized plants, learn the trade through on-the-job training; 
from two to four years' training is needed to become an all-round baker 
(journeyman baker). Taking special courses in an accredited school is a 
second way of acquiring baking skills. Additional information on public school 
courses may be obtained from The State Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Ohio Departments Building, South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43216, There are several private baking schools throughout 
the country; a few offer scholarships. Details may be obtained from the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 

New York, Public training courses are periodically held for bakers and 
baker helpers throughout the state. For further information, write to the 
Ohio State Employment Service, Manpower Development Section, 145 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 43216, The third method of entering the field 
is by serving an apprenticeship which extends between three and four years. 

To qualify one must be; between 18 and 26, in good health, a graduate of 
either a high school or a vocational school, and definitely interested in baking. 
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Additional information may be obtained from the local representative of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, 

The student, who is thinking about entering this field, may want to determine 
the extent of his interest and ability by obtaining summer or part-time employ- 
ment in a bakery in some semiskilled or sales job. 

Union Membership About 70 percent of all bakers are members of 
either the American Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union 
or the Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America, 

WORKING CONDITIONS Bakers work from 8 to 10 hours for 5 to 6 days per 
week, averaging from 30 to 60 hours per week. Union shops in Ohio work 
40 hours per week. Bakery proprietors may work up to 60 or more hours 
per week. Large plants operate two and three shifts six days a week, Sunday 
and holiday work may be required. Seasons of the year and economic conditions 
do not affect the demand for baked goods, so employment is steady. 

Shops are generally well lighted, well equipped, and sanitary, and pre- 
cautions are taken against accidents. Working on power -driven bakery machines, 
however, is considered sufficiently hazardous by the U,S, Department of Labor 
so that youths under 18 years of age cannot be employed to do this work. 

The baker stands most of the day; moreover, he does considerable walking, 
reaching, stooping, grasping, carrying, pushing, and lifting. Modern plants 
are often air-conditioned; however, in those plants that are not, the baker is 
subject to heat extremes. He may also be subject to various fumes, odors, 
and flour particles in the air, 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES A skilled baker may be promoted to working 
foreman, department foreman, production manager, sales manager, or plant 
superintendent. All-round bakers with business ability may go into business 
for themselves. Bases for promotion include experience, education, and 
demonstrated initiative and ability, 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, 
the local bakers' union, commercial employment agencies, 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Bakers Association, 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606; American Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union, 1711 Connecticut Avenue, N, W, , 
Washington 6, D, C, ; Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union 
of America, 1000 Sixteenth Street, N, W, , Washington 6, D, C, ; The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Illinois; Ohio 
Bakers Association, 101 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215, 
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BAJCING INDUSTRY 



NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY The baking industry is the second largest food 
processing industry in the United States; it employs thousands of people in the 
production of a variety of perishable baked foods, such as bread and pastries, 
and dry baked goods, such as pretzels and ice cream cones. 

According to the 1963-64 Occupational Outlook Handbook, there were more 
than 260, 000 men and women employed in more than 6, 000 industrial bakeries 
throughout the nation in 1962, Three-fourths of these people were in wholesale 
bakeries. An additional 85, 000 men and women, including shopownerS, were 
employed in nearly 12, 000 neighborhood re1;;ail bake shops. About 40,000 
workers were employed in the production of dry baked goods. 

Within the industry, bakery firms are classified into seven main types: 

(1) bakeries selling primarily to grocers; (2) bakeries selling to hotels, 
restaurants, and other institutions serving food; (3) cracker and cookie bakeries; 
(4) multiple- stores -retail bakeries selling directly to the consumer; (5) individual 
retail bakeries selling directly to the consumer; (6) home service bakeries sell- 
ing directly at the consumer's residence; (7) bakeries operated by grocery chains. 



OCCUPATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY Occupations in the baking industry may 
generally be divided into the following categories: (1) production, (2) sales, 

(3) maintenance, and (4) management. The number and specific types of jobs 
available are dependent on the size and degree of mechanization in the individual 
bakery establishment. 



Fifty-five percent of all workers are production personnel. This may 
include: mixers, who weigh the various ingredients and assemble them in blend- 
ing machines; divide rmen, who operate machines that divide the dough according 
to the weight of the loaf to be produced; dough molders, or molding machine 
operators, who operate machines that press air bubbles from the dough and 
form it into loaves or rolls; bench hands, who knead and form fancy-shaped 
items by hand; ovenmen, who adjust temperature and timing devices on y 
the ovens; slicing and wrapping machine operators, who place loaves 
onto conveyors feeding into slicing and wrapping machines and who 
keep these machines supplied with waxed paper and labels; icing 
mixers, who prepare cake icings and fillings and spread them on; 
helpers, who assist the production workers by handling routine 
jobs; receiving, stock* and shipping clerks, who check and keep 
records of incoming raw materials and outgoing shi|Hriehts, 

In heavily mechanized plants, all-round journeyman and 
master bakers act as supervisors. They inspect the work of 
production crews and machines and plan operations so that they 
mesh with activities of other departments to meet production 





schedules. In small retail bakerieS) the all-round baker,- with the assistance 
of several helpers, does all the work necessary to change raw ingredients into 
finished bakery items. 

About one-fourth of the industry's total work force is engaged in sales; 
these personnel are route supervisors, home service salesmen, wholesale 
salesmen, and retail store clerks. Route supervisors manage a group of driver- 
salesmen; they train new salesmen and service a route temporarily when a 
driver is absent. Home service salesmen and wholescile salesmen deliver bakery 
items to homes and grocery stores along their assigned routes and collect 
payment for deliveries. They also try to increase their customers' orders 
and to gain new customers. At the end of the day, they make a report of the 
day's transactions and write an estimate of goods needed for the next day. 
Wholesale driver-salesmen arrange their products on shelves or display 
racks in grocery stores. Retail store clerks wrap purchases and take pay- 
ments from customers who come into the shop. 

Maintenance positions include stationary engineers, electricians, 
machinists, maintenance machinists, and automotive mechanics. These 
individuals maintain and repair the bakery machines and equipment. In large 
firms automotive mechanics must keep the truck fleet in good repair. 

Management is responsible for the overall operation of the company; 
top executive officials are the proprietor, president, vice president, super- 
intendent, plant manager, branch manager, comptroller, and sales manager. 

The second level in the management echelon are those who direct individual 
departments or special phases of a firm's operations, such as accounting, 
advertising, purchasing, personnel and industrial relations, and laboratory 
testing. Finally, bakeries employ many types of clerical workers, such as 
bookkeepers, cashiers, business machine operators, stenographers, typists, 
switchboard operators, and general office clerks, 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current Current opportunities are good. Due to expansion and re- 
placement needs throughout the country, there are over 10, 000 job openings 
in the industry every year. Since all types of firms must deliver their 
products soon after they are baked, baking is of necessity a local industry; 
this means job opportunities exist in almost every community. 

Trends There will be an increased need for driver-salesmen, clerical 
workers, maintenance workers, and skilled bakers. Opportunities for 
semiskilled bakery production workers will decrease, however, due to 
greater mechanization in plants and shorter, improved methods of process- 
ing baked goods. 

Women Women account for approximately 20% of the industry's 
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national working force. Most are employed in clerical positions. Some have 
production jobs, such as slicing machine operator and pie and cake wrapper. 

In neighborhood bakeshops many work as sales clerks. Very few women 
are employed as skilled bakers, and these few work in small shops. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT The field encompasses each of the seven types 
of firms discussed above under "Nature of the Industry. " 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT The baking industry in this state does $245 million 
worth of business each year. (This figure represents the value of one loaf 
of bread for each Ohioan every three days, the national average consumed. ) 
Including the seven types of firms described above plus pizza shops, there 
are 1, 400 bakeries in Ohio employing a total of 13, 251 people -- 10, 203 male, 

3, 048 female. These bakeries and bakers are located in every Ohio 
community; however, there are large concentrations in Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Akron, and Dayton, 

RATES OF PAY Current minimum hourly rates in the major baking occupations 
in Ohio generally range as follows; baking foreman (and all-round bakers), 

$2. 31-$3.04 1/2; mixers (dough or icing), $2.21-$2.92 1/2; divider men and 
benchmen, $2. 42-$2.83; ovenmen, $2. 13-$2.89; icers and decorators, 

$2. 39-$2. 88; slicing and wrapping machine operators, $l,96-$2,88; general 
helpers, $1.89-$2. 72; maintenance mechanics, $2. 56-$2. 93; maintenance 
helpers, $2, 34-$2, 82, 

Driver-salesmen average $56 a week plus 9% comission of their dollar 
sales, guaranteed $100 a week. Route foremen average $135 a week. 

Transport drivers average $3. 10 an hour. The pay scale for managerial 
and clerical positions compares favorably with other industries. 

Paid vacations are almost universal. Some type of insurance and 
pension arrangements are also being incorporated by many employers. 

UNION REPRESENTATION Bakery production workers are represented 
either by the American Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union or the Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of 
America, Driver-salesmen and transport drivers generally are members 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chaiiffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America, Some maintenance men are members of craft 
unions, such as the International Association of Machinists and the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Most plant workers are on a 40-hour workweek, 
although some work 35 or 37 1/2 hours and others 44 to 48 hours regiilarly. 

Time and a half is paid for all over -time. Bakery production jobs involve 
physically strenuous work and exposure to heat extremes, fumes, and flour 
particles in the air. Home service and wholesale drivers spend a great 
deal of their time out of doors. Office employees usually work in well 
equipped, pleasant surroundings. 
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SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Bakers Association, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606; American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union, 1120 Connecticut Avenue, N. W,, 
Washington 6, D, C, ; Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America, 1000 Sixteenth Street, N, W. , Washington 6, D. C. ; 

The Associated Retail Bakers of America, 735 West Sheridan Road, 

Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OP WORK - Bellmen, also called ■bellboys or bellhops, ^carry ^^SSage 
and perform a variety of other services for hotel guests. After a guest 
has registered, bellmen obtain the room key, take the guest to his 
and deposit his baggage. Check the lights and supply of towels 



room, 



and soap, and see that everything is in order in the room. May suggest 
the use of various hotel services, including the dining room and the valet 
service. Also deliver packages and perform other errands for guests. In 
large hotels, special baggage porters are usually employed to carry bag- 
gage for guests who are checking out. In smaller hotels, bellmen carry 
baggage for outgoing as well as incoming guests and may also relieve t 

elevator operator or switchboard operator. ^ 

Bell captains are employed in large hotels and many medium-sized ones, to 
supervise the bellmen. Assign work to these employees, keep their time 
records, and instruct new bellmen in their duties. In addition, handle 
complaints from guests regarding the work of their department, and take 
care of unusual requests for service. May also help guests arrange for 
transportation by giving them information on train and plane schedules and 
sending a baggage porter or a bellman to pick up the transportation tick- 
ets .At times, bell captains may also perform the duties of bellmen© 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current — The early 1960*s should provide a few thousand openings annually 
nationally for bellmen, mostly from turnover resulting from students who 
have used this occupation as part-time work and for those who find it 
easy to obtain other employment due to favorable economic conditions. 

is anticipated in the long 



Trends - Only a slight growth in employment 
run. 



in 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Large and small hotels, very slight opportunity 
motels. 

AREAS OF FMPLOYimT - Cities of all sizes and in resort areas. 

REMUNERATION - In New York City in 1958 salaries ranged from about $27 to 
$54 for a 5-day, 40 hour week. Double this amount or more was probably 
received in tips. In large luxury hotels or in resort areas bellmen may 
earn $100 a week or more (including tips.) Earnings in Ohio vary consid- 
erably^ depending upon the location, size, and type of hotel. 



METHOD OF ENTRY - Since promotion from within is followed by many hotels, 



BELLMEN AND BELL CAPTAINS 



chances for outsiders to enter as hellmen will be best in resort hotels, 
or in small hotels where experienced bellmen are more apt to shift to 
bigger hotels for the possibility of higher tips.- Competition among 
bellmen for the relatively few bell captain that will become avail- 
able is expected to remain keen* 

FOR ENTRY - Because this is public contact work with 



access 

to guests' personal belongings, bellmen should be honest, neat, ta 
and courteous. Work and character references must be excellent. They 
must also be able to be on their feet all day and to carry heavy baggage. 
No specific educational requirements exist. Courses covered by a small 
but growing number of trade and vocational schools are generally helpft^ 
in obtaining jobs .Graduation from high school can be important in quali- 
fying for transfer to front office clerical jobs which offer bexter op- 
portunities for promotion. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - May work on any one of three shifts, starting early 
in the morning, in the mid-afternoon, or at midnight. Meals are includ- 
ed if a meal-time occurs within a shift period, in some instances. Clean 
and pleasant surroundings are the rule. 

AYENTTES OF PROMOTION - Chance for advancement is based on bellman's work 
record--a minimum number of complaints by guests, good work habits, and 
leadership qualities. Bell captain is the next step higher, and fol- 
lowing that, superintendent of seirvice which is found in a limited num- 
ber of large hotels with large service departments. 

Unions - Some bellmen are members of the Building Service Employees in- 
ternational Union. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local hotels. 



NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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NATOBK OF THB WOBK Bookkeeping is the recording function of accounting, and 
a bookkeeper is the person who performs this recordkeeping. The specific duties ; 
of the individual bookkeeper depend upon the type and size of business in which 
she is employed, the lUhiiber of other clerical personnel employed^ and the type 
of accounting system maintained , In a large office she may be assigned to a , 
single operation, such as accounts payable; in a small office her duti'es may be 
many and varied . Generally speaking, however, this occupation includes one or 
all of the following responsibilities. 

She analyzes all financial transactions, such as cash sales, orders, 
checks , and bills, to determine whether they are credits or debits. She 
chronologically records each transaction in either one of two types of ^oixrnals 
maintained by the firm — a general, all-inclusive journal or specialized Jo\irnals, 
such as a cash j ournal , an ac count s-receivable journal • For each journal entry, 
she writes the date on which the transaction occurred, the type and amount of 
credit or debit, and a very brief explanation of the transaction. . 

Periodically, all journal records are transferred into a ledger ^ddhh is . . 
'the final book of accounts , At the end of each fiscal period., the bookkeeper, 
closes the income and expense accounts in the ledger and. transfers- .the., business ^ s' ' 
.profit or net loss to a current account . 

In addition to keeping the books, she periodically prepares a profit and 
loss statement (which shows whether the business, is operating at a profit or ; i 
^Joss and by how much) and a balanc e sheet (whi ch shows the co^ahy ^ s f inanely / ■ 
condition as of a certain .date); these reports help the firm plan future fih’- 
aneial operations. 

The bookkeeper may also process all checks and cash received by the company 
and ensure that they are deposited in the bank* Moreover, in^many offices she : 
is responsible for writing checks to pay the company’s bills *'\ She may keep - the 
payroll record and calculate wages of ea^loyees ; deductions for income : taac> : ; 
social security, and other withholdings are part of her calculations , ; 

In small offices, she may prepare and type monthly statements to customers , 
take telephone orders, serve as cashier or receptionist, and handle the maj-l. 

: ' In the performance of all these duties, the - bookkeeper inay use a variety 
of office equipment, including' typewriters, calculators Or ^ding macMnes , 
files, bookkeeping machines, check writers, telephones, dictating machines , 
staplers , postal, scales , .and .postage machines'. .' 

OPPORTOITIBS . ' . ^ 

Current Current employment opportunities are good. f h j 
There are over a million workers employed in the tlnited k j I 

States of which approximately three-fourths are women. A 
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Turnover rate is high. More than 50,000 openings for bookkeepers are 
expected each year during the remainder of the 1960’s; most of these will re- 
sult from deaths, retirements, and job changes. 

Trends Over the long run, growth in the number of workers is expected 
to rise moderately. New jobs will result each year due to such factors as the 
increased emphasis put on scientific management in industry, more complicated 
tax systems, and general economic development. Field growth will be limited, 
however, because of companies’ increased use of timesaving bookkeeping machines, 
electronic computers, and other automated equipmenu. 

The best opportunities will continue to be for those individuals who are 
qualified to assume responsibility for a complete set of books. 

Men Approximately 250,000 men are employed in bookkeeping jobs in the 
United States, A large number of openings occur each year as personnel die, 
retire, or change jobs. 

Men bookkeepers are usually paid more than women in similar positions, 

FI'MjDS of employment According to the U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, over 
one third of all bookkeepers are employed by wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, one fifth by manufacturers, and one fifth by finance, insurance, and 
real estate finus. Opportunities also exist in transportation companies, con- 
struction companies, utility companies, and business and professional services. 
Individuals with the necessary capital may open their own bookkeeping service 
firms . 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT In I960 there were an estimated 42,602 bookkeepers 
employed in Ohio — 36,646 women and 5,954 men, 

REMUNERATION Beginning bookkeepers in Ohio receive from $65 to $85 a week. 
Experienced workers range from $80 to $100 a week. Men earn from $10 to $20 
a week more. Salaries are highest in large cities and in manufacturing firms. 

Businesses usually provide two weeks' paid vacation after one year of 
service. Other benefits include life and medical insurance plans and retire- 
ment pension systems, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



Selection Factors mathematical aptitude, manual dexterity, ability 
to concentrate and work accurately with detail for long periods of time, interest 
in business operations, good memory, legibility of handwriting and neat work 
habits, patience, honesty 

Education and Training High school graduation is usually required for 
this occupation, A general academic curriculum, which includes available courses 
in general mathematics, business arithmetic, elementary algebra, introduction 
to business, and business law, is recommended. Typing should also prove useful. 
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Whether to take any bookkeeping courses in high school is open to question. 
Most large businesses have their own accounting systems and prefer to train in- 
dividuals in their own procedures. It is suggested that a student discuss this 
means of entry with several local employers who have the type of firms she wants 



Again, there are many employers who prefer to hire high school graduates 
who have acquired some business school training in bookkeeping. (Business 
schools usually recommend a general academic high school curriculum as a back- 
ground for entrance into their training.) A "Directory of Business Schools 
in the United States" may be obtained from The United Business Schools Association. 

Public training courses for bookkeeper are periodically held throughout^ 
the state. Details may be obtained from the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
Manpower Development Section, 145 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 43216. 

A student who is interested in this occupation should consider a summer 
or part-time clerical job in an office employing bookkeepers. This would lend 
an opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of the job. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Most offices operate on a five-day week of forty hours. 

There is a recent trend in larger cities, however, toward a thirty-five hour 

week. 

Office surroundings are usually well lighted, ventilated, and comfortable. 
The close work demands considerable concentration and, on some occasions, may 
become monotonous. Eyestrain is a possible hazard. 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES Beginners usually start as assistants or clerks aiding 
bookkeepers and may subsequently advance to head bookkeeper . Thereafter, 
promotional possibilities are limited. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, place- 
ment offices of business schools, personnel offices of organizations that 
employ bookkeepers, and commercial employment agencies. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION The United Business Schools Association, 

1101 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; "Employment Outlook 
for Bookkeeping Workers and Office Machine Operators" (lO^), Bureau of !^bor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 

D.C. 20402. 
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BRICKLAYER 

(CONSTRUCTION) 

861.381-010 



NATURE OF THE WORK The bricklayer, who 
combines many skills, constructs and repairs a variety 
of structures from walls and partitions to chimneys and 
fireplaces. Most bricklayers are employed by general 
contractors in new building construction; the remainder 
work as industrial and private repair and maintenance 
masons. Although the majority of bricklayers work 
in all facets of brick masonry, many find that special- 
izing brings more constant and rewarding work. A 
brick mason may specialize in brick and terra cotta 
veneer work; he may set gypsum and plaster block 
for building interiors; he may work for a sewer con- 
struction company; he may devote his time to altera- 
tion and restoration work - replacing mortar, re- 
building corners and weakened brick building faces; 
or he may provide industrial service by building kilns, 
constructing factory chimneys , or lining kilns and 
molds . 



No matter where the bricklayer is found, the basic knowledge 
he applies remains the same . He must be able to read blue 
prints to determine how and where his services are required. 
He must take accurate measurements before and during each 
step of masonry work. He works the alternate beds of brick 
and mortar into a design consistent with the rest of the struc- 
ture and finishes the work by removing excess mortar and 
smoothing each mortar seam. 



The bricklayer, like many skilled craftsmen, owns his own 
tools: chisels, trowels, jointers, brick hammers, gauge lines, 

plumb bobs, and mason's levels. He works with a variety of 
materials: brick, concrete block, gypsum block, cinder block, 
and terra cotta, a hard-baked ornamental brick. In the past, 
the mason also worked with structural (hollow) tile and glass 
block; today, however, due to changing construction methods 
and popular styles , these kinds of masonry , particularly glass 
block, are used less and less. 



EMPLOYMENT OU TLOOK The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that the service area, that into which repair and 
maintenance bricklayers fall, will grow by 42.3% by 1975. In 
addition, contract construction will increase 31.7% by 1975 . 
These figures indicate a steadily increasing need for brick- 
layers' skills. 
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Several factors indicate that the percentage increa se of bricklayers in 
the next seven (7 ) years may not be consistent with overall growth in 
the construction and service areas: l) new construction methods call 

for less and less brick, 2) new technical advancements are relieving 
the brickmason»s overall responsibilities, and 3) structural tile and glass 
block are being used less and less. 

In the near future, the larger numbers of bricklayers will find more 
employment opportunities in general contracting work - home and com- 
mercial construction and ornamental work — and in the field of restora- 
tion and maintenance . 

CLOSELY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

Cement Mason Stone Mason 

Marble Setter Terrazzo and Tile Mason 

Plasterer All masonry helpers, apprentices. 

Lather and hod carriers 

■^I^ Q E EMP LO YME NT The largest number of bricklayers work 
metropolitan areas where centers of commercial and residential con- 
struction are found. Other areas of employment include private and 
masonry contracting firms, sewer construction - both in private and 
public employment, restoration and maintenance firms, and private in- 
dustry in foundries and auto, steel, brick, glass, and tile manufacturing 
firms . 

REMUNE RATIO N Bricklayers and workers employed in related occu- 
pations earn between $3.25 and $5.65 per hour average plus fringe 
benefits, paid on an hourly basis. Those benefits offered by larger com- 
panies and for union workers generally include hospitalization, pension, 
medical insurance. Social Security, and unemployment benefits. In Ohio 
the minimum union journeyman's wage is $4.80 per hour plus fringe 
benefits. Non-union journeymen earn, on an average, between 10% and 
20% less per hour than union members, the difference being measured 
in fiinge benefits offered. Maintenance bricklayers average between 
$3.00 and $4.00 per hour. Apprentices' salaries begin at 40% to 60% 
of the journeyman's wage and increase proportionately during the 3 to 4 
year program to between 90% and 95% of the journeyman's wage for the 
last 6 months of training . 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General The prospective bricklayer, although other occupations in the 
construction area require greater strength and endurance, must be of 
sound health and good stamina. He must be able to follow instructions. 
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have good hand-eye coordination, a high degree of manual dexterity, 
and good visual prospective. 

Education and Training Requirements for entry, due to greater and 
greater numbers of apprentice applicants, are steadily rising. The 
prospective bricklayer must be a high school graduate or the equi- 
valent (see the "Training Directory", Ohio Employment Information Series 
pp . 102-107, for information about High School Equivalency examin- 

ations ) and must have average or above intelligence to adequately 
perform all duties. 

There are four possible routes by which one may enter the field, ex- 
perience in the trade being basic to each : 

1) Personal Experience - those who have served as trainees, assis- 
tants, hod carriers, or masons in a related field may be admitted 
to this occupations upon demonstrated ability to perform the work. 

2) Contractors may sponsor an on-the-job training program of 
varying lengths for men interested in becoming bricklayer 
journeymen . 

3) An increasing number of vocational high schools offer one 
(l) and two (2) year pre-vocational programs of instruc- 
tion which help prospective biicklayers prepare for more 
informal and/or formal training. 

4) The majority of prospective bricklayers learn the arts of the 

trade through a registered 3 to 4 year apprenticeship train- 
ing program, a course which includes both classroom and 
on-the-job training and instruction. To be enrolled in an 
apprenticeship program, the applicant must be of legal Ohio 
working age, must pass an aptitude test, and, in some cases, 
must be intereAde wed by an apprentice training or business 
representative. Classroom instruction generally consists of 
approximately 144 hours per year of such courses as applied 
mathematics, measurements and design, and blue print read- 
ing. During the 3 to 4 year apprenticeship, each candidate 
will complete between 6,000 and 8,000 hours of on-the-job 
training. Upon successful completion of the apprentice 
training program, apprentices are awarded a certificate of 
journeyman status issued by the National Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training. (Eor more information about general 
apprenticeship preparation, see pp . 1- • of the "Training 

Directory", Ohio Employment Information S eries ) . 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR A DVANCEMENT The bricklayer may ad- 
vance to positions as foreman, building construction superintendent and 
building construction estimator. Many have found success by opening 
their own masonry or general contracting firm or related sales busi- 
ness . 

WORKING CON DITIONS The construction bricklayer spends most 
of his time out-of-doors, standing for the most part, and often "VNorking 
on scaffolding. He is constantly subject to falls, dust and dirt, fall- 
ing objects, cuts, abrasions, and burns. New mechanical bidcklaying 
devices have reduced much of the bricklayer's more strenuous work. 
New heated and enclosed "carriages", built over the areas to be 
bricked, have somewhat reduced the "seasonal" layoffs brought about 
by bad weather and generally improved the bricklayer's working con- 
ditions. Both union and non-union workers generally receive time and 
one-half for overtime work. Union members work an average of 40 
hours per week, while non-union members' work averages 42 hours 

per week. 

SOURCES OP ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Wiite or contact; 

1) O ccupational Outlook Handbook (19 68-69 Edition), U. S. Depart^ 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2) U. S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
Mr. William Sells, State Supervisor 
74 East Gay Street, Room 202 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

3) Columbus Building Trades Council 
23 West Second Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43201 

4) Local building contractors 

5) Local offices of the Ohio State Employment Service 
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OO CUPATIONAL release 

NATURE OF THE WORK - Carpentry is the basic trade in almost all construction* The 

' .1 . , J , J. ^ X «S M 



carpenter performs general carpentry work involved in the erecting of wooden 
structures for frame or combination masonry and frame buildings. This may en- 
tail building forms for concrete foundations^ building scaffolds or platforms; 
constructing framework for all or part of the structure; laying roof and floors; 
hanging doors and windows; installing exterior and interior trim; and similar 
work involving cutting, shying, and fastening together of wood. In rural com- 
munities the carpenter sometimes is a jack— of— all— building trades. He is ex- 
pected to do both the rough and finish work on houses and other structures. In 
larger centers, the occupation is much more specialized, such as Rough Carpen- 
ters, Finish Carpenters, Maintenance Carpenters, and up to about 25 other 
specialists in this field, 

OPPORTUNITY 



Current - Nationally, tens of thousands of opportunities for young men to learn 
the carpentry trade during the 1960*s, SubstSTitial increases in carpentry 
emplo^rTnent are expected as a result of anticipated higher levels of constmct- 
ion activity. Replacement needs will create thousands of job opportunities 
for new workers. However, on a local scale, the number of apprentices accept- 
ed tends to remain static. Up to date inforination should be obtained from 
local unions, contractors and local offices of the Ohio State En^loyment Ser- 
vice, 

Trends - Technological developments will continue to increasingly offset the 
number and skill requirements of carpenters. Construction materials that are 
processed off the site and materials designed for easier, faster installation 
have become progressively more important. There has been a continued trend 
toward greater use of factory prefabrication or stinictural building components 
as v/ell as entire structures. Nevertheless, substantial increase in employ- 
ment of carpenters in construction is anticipated. Young men who obtain all- 
around skill training will have especially favorable long range prospects. 
Seasonal factors - Normal weather conditions prevailing, carpenters should be 
able to work 8 to 10 months per year, ^lany ofM,he better mechanics have work 
the year around, 

gTRTl>R OF employment - Contractors, homebuilders, self employment, maintenance 
work in factories, hotels, office buildings and other large establishments. 
Shipbuilding, mining, production of many kinds of display materials. 



CiiRPENTER (CONST.) 



AREAS OF J^;^^PLOYM£I^T - State-wide in coinniunities of all sizes. Beginning carpen- 
ters can generally find emi.loyraent in their home area or work in almost any 
section of the country they desire, 

HSMUNERATIQM - 1958 average hourly rates of 52 large cities $3.46 per hour. 

i 960 rate in representative Ohio area— $3.61 per hour. Because of the seasonal 
nature of much construction work and because of time lost for other reasons, 
the average annual earnings of carpenters are not as high as the hourly rates 
would indicate. 

I^TH(3D ai'JD liEQUIREMEMTS OF .EM TRY - Applicants are generally required to be at 
least 17 years of age, A high school education or its equivalent is desirable. 
Good physical condition, a good sense of balance and lack of fear working on 
structures high off the ground are important assets. Aptitudes which the appren- 
tice should have include manual dexterity and the ability to solve arithmetic 
problems quickly and accurately. Apprenticeship applicants may bo required to 
take an aptitude test. Previous wood shop experience and training are helpful. 

Training - Completion of a 4-year apprenticeship progranfi is generally the best 
way to learn the trade although a substantial proportion of carpenters have 
learned the trade informally bj/ working as helpers or handymen. The appren- 
ticeship program generally consists of 8,000 hours (4 years) of on-the-job 
training in addition to a minimum of 576 hours of related classroom instruct- 
ion. 

Equipment required of the worker - Set of carpenter's tools. Generally should 
include the basic tools of the trade at a cost from $100 to $250, Carpenters 
generally wear overalls. 

i 

Union Membership - The commercial industry is highly unionized, but the home 
builders are not. Union information can be obtained from the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 222 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

WORKIIjG COiJDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Carpentry is active and sometimes strenuous work, 
but exceptional physical strength is not required. Much of the work is done 
out of doors. Prolonged standing, as well as climbing and squatting are often 
necessary. Carpenters risk injuries from slips or falls, from contact with 
sliarp or rough materials, and from the use of sharp tools and pov:er equipment. 

AVEI\iUEb» OF PxiOi'DTIQN - Carpenters may advance to the position of carpenter foreman 
ana general construction foreman. Some self-employed carpenters are able to 
become contractors. 

FOR ADblTIChAL IRFORI'-iATIOR - Contact: Local apprentice training service represent- 
ative, local unions; local Ohio State Eraployment Service Office, 

NOTES - (Local information; wage rates, etc.) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 



Ceme-'j t 

NATURE OP WORK - The principal work consists of finishing 
Crete surface of floors, walls, streets, and driveways, 
them strong and durable and, when necessary. 




the exposed con- 
in order to make 
relatively watertight. On 
small jobs, the cement mason pours or directs the pouring of concrete into 
forms, or on carefully prepared bases. Levels and settles the concre e, 
usually by tamping it or vibrating it with a special machine, 
face of the concrete with a straightedge (a long flat board}, 

(a tool shaped like a mortar board}, and other hand tools 
bring it to the desired grade (level). Also slopes 



Works sur- 
a wood float 
in order to 
and shapes the con- 



crete, and removes all depressions and high spots. Final finishing is of- 
ten delayed for several hours until the concrete has hardened sufficiently 
to prevent small stones from working their way up 
state, when the concrete is still workable, th 
a trowel to bring the concrete to the proper 
final finish. The final finishing may also be 



to the surface© At this 
cement mason works it with 
consistency and obtain 
done by means of hand grind- 



ers or electrically operated f^rinderso 
On most concrete building projects, finishing work generally involves 
hand operations. On highways and other large-scale projects, however, ce- 
ment finishing machines are used extensively, but supplementary hand oper- 
ations are also necessary, particularly to finish curved surfaces. Cement 
masons also do patching work to correct surface defects on concrete struc- 
tures, Some cement masons specialize in laying a mastic base over con- 
crete, particularly in buildings where sound- insula ted or acid-resistant 
floors are specified. The mastic (a fine asphalt mixture) is applied hot 
over the concrete and then smoothed with heavy handtools. On large jobs, 
cement finishers work in gangp; or crews. Helpers assist in performing all 
but the final finishing operations 
work, 

OPPORTUNITIES 



and laborers do the routine and heavy 



Current - Nationally, construction expansion and openings resulting from 
employment needs should create hundred£>' of job opportunities for cement 
finishers annually. Locally, conditions may vary widely; up-to-date in- 
formation should be obtained from unions, contractors, and Ohio State 
Employment Service local offices. 

Trends - The relatively greater use of concrete construction in recent 
years is likely to continue. Recent technological developments, such as 
cement finishing mc^.chines, will have some adverse efiect on employment 
prospects. However, the exx'ected increase in the total amount of cement 
finishing work should be sufficiently great to result in a substantial 



CEMENT FINISHER 



employment increase in this relatively small "building trade. 

FIELDS OP EIiIPLOIMENT - General contractors who construct entire projects 
such as highways, or large industrial, commercial, and residential "build- 
ings, or cement contractors who perform su'boontracting or who work on 
small projects such as sidewalks, driveways, and he.sement floors. A small 
num"ber work for municipal pu"blio W''r> ■ icpf rt^ponts, utilitit^-Sjand maniifac- 
turing firms doing their own construction work. Some cement masons are 
self-employed and do small cement jobs, such as sidewalks, steps, and 
driveways. 

AREAS OP - Nationwide and Statewide. 



BETvTUNERATION - 1958 survey of 52 large cities showed a minimum hourly union 
rate averaging $3»45» I960 union rate in representative Ohio area— S3®45 

per hour with swing-stage cement masons receiving an additional 12 ^ per 
hour. Seasonal factors lower average annual earnings Premitim pay is usu- 
ally received for overtime, and overtime necessity frequently arises since 
once concrete has been poured, the work must be finished. 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Training authorities recommend completion of a 3-year ap- 
prenticeship program. However, a substantial proportion of cement masons 
have learned the trade informally. 

REQTJIREIilENTS OF ENTRY - Applicants generally are required to between the 
ages of 18 and 25 .Good physical condition and manual dexterity are impor- 
tant assets. High school education is not required, but education above 
grade school, preferably including mathematics, is needed to understand 
classroom instruction. 

Training - The apprentice learns how to use and handle the tools, equip- 
ment, and materials of the trade. He learns finishing, layout work, and 
safety techniques. He also receives related classroom instruction in sub- 
jects such as applied mathematics and related sciences, blueprint reading, 
architectural drawing, estimating materials and costs, and local building 
regulations • 

"Union membership - A large proportion of cement masons are union members. 
They belong to either the Operative Plasterers' and Cement Masons* Inter*- 
national Association of the U.S. and Canada or the Bricklayers, Masons anc 
Plasterers International Union of America© 

7/ORXING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - The work of the cement mason is active and 
strenuous .Since most cement finishing is done on floors or at ground lev- 
el, the cement mason is required to stoop, bend, and kneel© Much of this 
work is done outdoors. 

ADDITIONAL INFQRI.IATION - Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Employment 
Service local offices© 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc©) 
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IkATUHE of WOtiK - Provide information or assistance to customers or other operators. 
L ong distance operators assist callers in placing: long distance calls. Make nec- 
tary connections to reach certain points and record necessary data about calls. 
Information operators service customers' and long distances operators | requests 
for telephone numbers by referring to indexes, bulletins, or files which list 
subscribers by name and number. Dial-service assistan ce operators provide spe- 
cial service to customers in dial offices by assisting them in placing and com- 
pleting their calls. (In non-dial service areas, local operators make connec- 
tions for calls by placing plugs in the proper receptacles or "jacks'' on switch- 
boards. This procedure is also used in all non— direct— distance— dialing calls.) 
Generally work in groups of 15 or less led by a service assistant, who co-ordi- 
nates the activities on her section of the switchboard, checks operators in and 
out of their positions according to schedules, and assists operators with unusual 

or emergency calls. ' 

The chief operator plans and directs the activities involved in the operation _ol 
switchboards. Oversees personnel matters, such as hiring, training and transfer- 
ring of employees. 

I O PPORTUNITIES 

Current - Nationally, niany opportunities for young women to enter the occupation 
during the 1960's, although relatively little change in the total number of 
telephone operators is expected. New enployees will be hired primarily to fill 
jobs resulting from the normal rate of turnover . (^e normal rate of turnover 

in the young female age group is high because of marriage and family responsi- 
bilities > ) 

Trends - Technological developments might be expected to reduce the number of op- 
• erators needed in the next few years. ’When balanced against the needs of ex- 
panding service, however, they will probably tend to keep the number of oper- 
ators employed at a fairly stable figure. 

REI'DNERATION - In October 195B, major telephone companies in the United States paid 
an average of $1.34 per hour to operator trainees. Locally, xvages vary accord- 
ing to locations, and services required of the operator. Differentials are paid 
for evening and night work— with premium pay for Sunday, holiday, or overtime 
duty. 

iENTRY ilCTKODE AI^D REOUIRElj^NTS - Recent high school graduates, mininium age 18, are 
preferred. Good eyesight and good hearing, carefully checked by physical exami- 
nation are required. Applicant is usually given a spelling, arithmetic, and 



rKNTRAT. OFFICE OPERATOR 



learning ability test. Selection factors include a pleasing voice, alertness, 
manual dexterity, legible penmanship, a sense of teamwork for cooperating with 
other operators, and a stable disposition. 

Training - A group of 2 or 3 new employees is generally assigned to an instruc- 
tor, usually the service assistant, who teaches them on an individual basis 
for a period of 2 to 5 weeks. Discusses procedures, handles controlled prac- 
tice calls and drills. lAfith coaching and close supervision the trainee prac- 
tices handling the most corainon types of calls on dumny switchboards to develop 
skill and speed. After learning fundamentals of common types of calls, she is 
assigned a regular position at the switchboard. 

The service assistant continues to develop the operator’s ability to handle 
other types of operations. This also includes training in new procedures and 
the use of new equipment as they are introduced. 

Unions - Communications Workers of America. 

WQRKIhG CONDITIONS - The rooms where telephone operators work are generally well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, and many are air-conditioned. Adjustable seats are 
provided. Break periods are scheduled to afford relaxation from routine. Most 
companies provide pleasant, attractive lounges where snacks are available. 

Since the telephone industry gives continuous service, evening and night work, 
and Sunday and holiday work are necessary for a certain portion of the staff. 

ADDITIONAL B^FORl-lATION - Local telephone companies. For union information. Com- 

I I P> ■■■■ — ■ — -I ».r. rs 



munication 'Workers of America, 1808 Adams Mil Road, Washington 9, D. C. 
NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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N ature of THa >;0RK « The ceramic engineer is concerned vjith producing and manufac- 
turing products from non— metallic , inorganic materials through the application 
of high l-eraperatures during their processing. These products include: gD.ass, 

whitewares, ceramic coatings or “porcelain enamels", refractories, structural 
products, abrasives, cement, and various electrical, nuclear, and thermal in- 
sulating products. May design and supervise the construction of the plant and 
equipment used in the manufacture of these products; be engaged in research work 
to develop nev; or improved products ana develop better manufacturing processes; 
be employed in administration and management, plant operations, selling, teach- 
ing, or do consulting work. Usually specializes in one or more products. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current — While many counties in Ohio have reinained fairly stable in the number 
of personnel in the ceramic industry since 1950, others have shown a decrease 
in this number. Only a few counties have shown appreciable gains. 

Trends - Newer areas of research, now in progress, in nuclear energy, elecrtron- 
ics, and rocket propulsion are and will continue to provide many en^Dloyment 
opportunities. In addition, the increasing use of the traditional ceramic 
products, such as whitewares, abrasives, and structural products, vn.ll require 
additional ceramic engineers for research and design v/ork. 

For Women - Msn predominate in this field; however, opportunities dc exist for 
women with initiative, and scientific and mathematical aptitudes, 

FIEIDS OF ai>iPL0YMENT - The majority of ceramic engineers are employed in research 



work and manufacturing industries. The largest iiuir.ber are emrloyses in the 
glass, porcelain enamels, whitev/ares, refractories, and structural products. 
Others work in inaustries v;hich produce or use ceramic products, such as the 
iron and steel, aircraft, space, automotive, and chemical industries and elec- 
trical equipment manufacturing, A very small number are employed by government 
agencies and educational institutions, 

AREAS OF EMPLQYMb^NT - Ceramic engineers arc employed by industrial firms through- 
out the United States and many foreign countries. The center of the ceramic 
industry on this continent is the North Eastern States, but there are sizeable 
concentration in the mid-vxest, Texas, and along the vrest coast, Ohio accounts 
for more than 2G% of the National production, 

REMUIMERATICK - In most Instances the average starting salary of ceraiiiic engineers 

. ^ ^ • A ^ ^ ^ ^ 1. ^ 



is greater than the beginning licome of other engineers. According to an engi- 
neering placement office the averrge monthly starting salary for 1962 graduates 



CERAMIC ENGINEER 



‘KSSS Some ' be^iiinins engineers started at more than ¥600 per month. The 
sSary for^neer^ employed by the Federal Gcve^ent ranges tom 
Ic */ r . ,„ar depending upon the individual's college record anc. the 

s as, ssss s .. o.. ,.n 

+h« median salary for cerai/iic engineers exceeds $15,000 a /uaro f*w em 
nloyerr provide extra benefits for their employees. These may include 
iiswanoe; group life insurance; retirement, bonus, and stock option purch 

plans « 

R£-fjUIiREMSJJTS FOR h^KTRY 

General - Interested in the practical application of raathamtical, physical, ^dj 
che 'Scal theories; ability to think quantitatively; initiative, inpnuity, and 
inventiveness in overcoming technical operating proble^; ability to j 

others tactfuny; possess patience, cooperativeness, Joature yudgment, creative 

Bdfcatoj: !lrfdSatto tom an accredited college or university «ith_a Bachelor's 
degr - e -in Ceraaiic Engineering. There are nineteen (’9) ®°lleges in the United 

States offering courses in oeraodo that oL^ 

degree. Ohio State University is the only school in °f ^ohelor's 

cr^ of study in this field. The five year curricula leading, to a Bachelor s 

degree includL introductoiy courses in Metallurgical FngiJieering, Electrical 
E?4iLr?^7speech, Advanced Chemistry and Physics, and P.ngineering Mechanics, 
Ictensive eduLtion and traini g are also given in Mdr.eralogy as well as Cerj 
lingineeririg. In addition, an opportunity is provided for the 
^Lnf to nursul an honor prograiri and qualify for the fester’s degree as weU 
artfeBachk^ degroe in the saine length of time. Those 

in following a research-oriented, engineering-science career a.e encouraged to 

T.icens^ examination^-^ m states require registration for the legal f_^Sht^toj 
practice ^ professional engineering where life, health, or ^ 

fected bv the engineer's work. Requirements fer registration as a professional 
engineer may be obtained from the Professional Engineers and Surveyors Regis- 
tration Board. The registration fee is $l5»00o 

AVUNUK, OF PKOMOTION - Promotion will depend on the Initiative and _ abUity of the] 
worker. There is no direct or specific avenue of promotion in this field, I 

Foa ADblTTOUaL INFORPiATIOH - Virite or contacts Engineers' Council for Profe 3 sional| 
Develcoment. 345 East~th Street, New York 7, Kew York; Professional togine^s 
and Surveyors Registration Board, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; <3iio 
State 'University^ College of liigineering, Columbus 1 , Ohio; American Ceramic 
Society, 4055 iMorth High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. 
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\iATUHE OF WORK “ The chemical engineer is primarily concerned with the appli- 
cation of chemistry and engineering principles to the development, design, con- 
struction, operation, ani control of processes and equipment for the economical 
production of chemical products on an industrial scale. Takes the ideas devel- 
oped by the chemist in the laboratory and translates them into large scale com- 
mercial processes at the lowest possible cost. Determines the combination of 
physical and chemical operations which will result in the most efficient manufac- 
turing process. As described by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
'♦Chemical engineers are concerned v^ith the application of the principles of the 
physical sciences, together with the principles of economics and human relations, 
to fields that pertain directly to processes and process equipment in which mat- 
ter is treated to affect a change in state, energy content, or composition," 

aPPORTUNITISS 



Current - The employment prospects for recent graduates are very good. The rapid- 
ly increasing population, industrial growth and expansion, recent technological 
advancements, and continued activity in the area of research and development 
will create a neer" chemical engineers. Currently there is a particular 
need for engineers with advanced degrees to teach and do research, 

'Trends - Employment opportunities are expected to increase during the 1960's, 
The long term aemand is expected to be so great that it will be increasingly 
difficult for the supply to meet the requirements. 

For. Women - Less than one percent of aLl chemical engineers employed are women, 

FIBIDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Any industry processing large quantities of chemical pro- 
ducts employs chemical engineers, Chemical-and-allied-process industries consti- 
tute tlie largest single group of employers of chemical engineers. The atomic- 
energy fields are providing a steadily increasing source of employment for this 
profession. Other large employers are; equipment manufacturers for the chem- 
ical and allied process industries, consulting and construction engineering 
firms, educational institutions, and government agencies, 

AicEAS OF EMPLOYMENT Chemical engineers are employed in all states and cities, es- 
pecially in or around large industrial centers. The employment area extends from 
Cciaha, Nebraska east and Salt Lake City# Utah west, 

jEICNi^jRATIQN - The starting salary for che:idcal engineers with a Bachelor's degree 
and no experience is $525 to $5B5 per month, A Master's degree commands a salary 



CHERIICAL ENGINEER 
— 



of $600 to $650 per month, individuals with a doctorate wall start at $750 to 

$800 per month. The median salary for experienced chemic^ ei^toeers is ^ 

^50 per month. With additional experience, education, and ability the chemical 
^inLr may earn a salary ranging from $15,000 to $35,000 per year. 
ef its provided by the employer may include medical insurance; group life insur- 
ancej retirement, bonus, and stock option purchase plans « 

HEOUIRl'^MENTS FCR EN'IRY 

General - The capacity to utilize the theories of i.iathematics, physics, chemr- 
istry, and the ability to think quantitatively, cle^^, logically 
cally; capable of written and oral expression; ability to get along vdth and 
lead others; possess initiative, ingenuity, patience, persistence, and good 

BducatioA - Graduation from an accredited college or university with a^bachelor's 
degree in chemical engineering. The present trend is to^d more graduate work, 
especially if the chemical engineer expects to do technical or research works 
A Lster's degree is highly desirable for those who desire to become 
tive or assume the responsibilities of an administrative position„ Teach^g 
fellowships are available at most schools o The chemd.cal engineering i 
the highest percentage of advanced degrees of any engineering profession. Some 
of the subjects that the chemical engineering student will study in college in- 
clude; algebra, plane trigonometry, analytical geomet^, calculas, S®ner^ 
chemistry, qualitative and quantitative ar^l^^sis, organic and 
try, chemical engineering plant design, unit operations, engteeer^g 
electrical engineering, and thermo-dynWlcs . The American Institu o 
ical Engineers publishes annually a list of institutions in which the che^cal 
engineering cviriculum has been accredited by both the American Institute of 
Chemical ISngineers and }5ngineers’ Council for Professional Development. Th 
following schools have such recognition in Ohio; Case Institute of Teclpology, 
Cleveland; Fenn College, Cleveland; Ohio State University, Columbus; University 

of Cincinnati and the University of Dayton, ^ +n 

Licenses, examjjiation - All states require registration for the legal rif,ht to 
practice i^fessional engineering where life, health, or property may be 
affected by the engineer’s work. Requirements for registration as a profess- 
ional engineer may be obtained from the Professional Engineers and Surveyors 
Registration Board. The registration fee is $15»00, 

AVEN UES OF PROMOTION - Promotion will depend entirely on the initiative ^d ability 
of the worker. Tliere is no direct or specific avenue of promotion m this ^leld. 
The individual may work in a particular branch and advance in this technical area 
or gain experience and training in various branches and progress in administra- 
tion. 

FOR ADDITICa'IAL INF0RMATIC»1 - Write or contact Engineer’s Council for Professional 
Development, 345 Sast 47th Street, Jlew York 17, Ksv, York; American astitute of 
Chendoal Engineers, 345 East 47th Street, New York 17, kew York; ^ofess^nal 
Engineers and Surveyors Registration Board,21 W. Broad Street, Columbus 15,aio, 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers, 5 long Street, Columbus Ip, Ohio, 
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NATURE eg THE WORK - The laboratory chemist studies the composition and properties 
of matter, the physical and chemiceJL changes producing these substances, and the 
alteration of existing elements or compounds into nev/ substances through one of 
several methods of transformation. Concerned with the development of methods to 
change matter into new, useful or improved materials 5 the duplication of natural 
substances^ or the extension of scientific knowledge through basic research. 
There arc basically five fields of specialization open to a laboratory chemist: 
organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, analytical chemistry, biochemistry, and 
pl^sical chemistry. The organic chemist is concerned with carbon compounds, the 
kind and number of atoms present in a specific conpound, and the arrangement of 
these atoms© Will create new compounds or duplicate the composition of a natural 
substance© l^y isolate the active ingredients of a conpound. Carbon compounds 
include such things as wood, coal, plastics, petroleum, drugs, rubber, natural 
and synthetic fibers and fabrics, and all other animal and vegetable tissue. The 
inorganic chemist deals with chemical, compounds that for the most part do not 
contain carbon atoms© Will develop and improve metals, glass, fertilizers, cer- 
amics, cement, propellants or rocket fuels, etc© through chemical processing© The 
analytical chemist analyzes materials, both quantitatively and qualitatively, de- 
termines chemical composition and structure, rate of d^iterioration when stored, 
and determines the physical and chemical properties© Kay design and construct the 
apparatus needed for analysis. The biochemist is concerned with the effects of 
chemicals on livdjig organisms (plant and animal) and their tissues, and the chemr- 
ical reactions that take place in plants and animals. Duties may overlap that 
of chemists in other fields. May specialize in one of several biochemistry fields 
including: chemotherapy (the treatment of diseases by chemicals), antibiotics, 

enzymes, cancer research, hormones, agriculture, nutrition, etc© The physical 
chemist applies mathematics and concepts of physics to the chemical behavior of 
solids, liquids, and gases© He may measure various physical properties such as 
heat resistance and density, analyze mathematically processes like absorption and 
diffusion, or investigate the effects of light, electricity, radioactivity, and 
other radiations on chemical reactions. The chemist in non— laboratory work may 
be enployed in plant management in the manufacture of chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts 5 may be employed as a technical salesman responsible for advising officials 
of medical, industrial, and agricultural industries of the uses and advantages of 
new chemicals or chemical products. May work in a technical information depart- 
ment reviewing chemical literature and preparing reports on all material related 
to research projects being conducted by his conpany© A market research chemist 
vrill gather information from every available source regard-ijig a product being con- 
sidered for production© A chemist in the patent and legal department will act as 
a consultant in the preparation of patent applications© He may also choose to do 



private school or college teaching. Other chemists may specialize in a particular 
industry or product. Chemistry embraces many vocational fields including manu- 
facturing, agriculture, medicine, textiles, atomic energy, geology, etc, 

CffPQRTUNITIES 

Current - Opportunities are unlimited. Chemistry is the largest field of employ- 
ment in the sciences, ^ere aire many positions available in research, develop- 
ment units, teaching office and administrative jobs. A nuniber of openings occur 
each year as replacements for those who die, retire, or leave the occupation 
for other reasons. 

Trends - The long-term career prospects in the field of chemistry are excellent. 
The demand for chemists is expected to continue to grow at a fairlj'- steady rate 
as a result of the expansion vor institution of research and development pro- 
grams in many industries; and, the anticipated enlargement of industries re- 
quiring their services. There is a particular need for chemists to fill college 
and university teaching positions. 

For Women - The largest percentage of women are employed in research analysis and 
development work. Job horizons have widened in recent years as employers have 
placed more and more enphasis on qualifications, training, and experience nec- 
essary for entrance. 

?*IEIJ)S AMD AREA^ OF EMPLOYMENT - The fields of employment for chemists are almost 
as extensi've as the number of industrial fields. The largest percentage (75^) 
are enployed in private industry, the ma jor industrial employer being the chemi- 
cal and allied products industry. Large numbers of chemists are also employed by 
petroleum, food, primary metals, and electrical equipment industries. Many are 
also employed in colleges and universities, and by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment. Other enployers include research institutions, foundations, and other 
non-profit organizations and independent commercial laboratories. They work in 
all parts of the country, in every state and city. 

gSMJNBRATIQN - The average beginning salary for chemists employed by private indus- 
try ranges between $525 and $600 a month. Chemists in the petroleum industry ' 
usually receive the highest beginning vjages. In addition, those in administration 
and industrial research tend to earn more than those in analysis and testing. 
3arnings will vary a great deal with experience, educational attainments, and 
ability. In the federal government the entrance salary for a person with a bach- 
elor’s degree in chemistry and no experience is $5,540 a year. With a master’s 
degree the beginning wage will range between $6,675 and $7,575 a year. Additional 
training and/or experience will create variations in the salai’j’- schedule, CheiiH 
ists in state and local government and in colleges and universities generally earn 
less than those in private industry and f ederal government. Mast enployers offer 
fringe benefits, 

BSQUIHHMT3 FOR ENTIg 

General - Should be intelligent, observant, alert, imaginative, painstaking, pa- 
tient, objective and honest. Self confidence, open mindedness, and an analyti- 
cal and searching mind, ability to work well with others, and a vdllingness to 
accept responsibility are other important personal characteristics. The power 
of deduction is particularly important for work in the field of research. 
Should be capable of expressing thoughts and iseas both clearly and logically. 
Education and Training - The minimum entrance requirement for a chemist is a bach- 
elor's degree in chemistry from an accredited college or university. For employ- 
ment in researchyteachii^g and the higher level positions in adm ni strati ve wnrk 

O.S.E.S. EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION SERIES B.U.C. 



it is most desirable to take graduate study leading to a master of science or 
Ph.D. degree. The doctorate is particularly important for a career in research 
or college teaching, lypical courses of study leading to a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry include: general, physical, organic, and inorganic chemistry 5 qualitative 
and quantitative analysis; physics; mathematics, including differential and in- 
tegral calculus; foreign languages; English; humanities; aavanced chemist^; 
biochemistry; etc. Many companies have special on the ^ob traimrg for chemis- 
try graduates to supplement their college training. The chemistry trainees ro- 
tate through the analytical, research, and development laboratories in these 
programs. Other assignments may include pilot plant operation, production, 
quality control, testing technical service, and sales. Upon successful comple 
tion of this training the chemist is placed in the kind of work for which he ia 
best suited. The Americal Chemical Society publishes an annual listing of insti- 
tutions approved for the granting of degrees in chemistry • 

Physical - Good health, hearing and eyesight, with normal depth and color percep- 

tion. 

Vforklng Conditions - Are generally good for those who work indoors. Those in 
selli ng may travel a large percentage of the time. Usually work a 4-0 hour week 
and enjoy continuous employment. Laboratories are generally clean and well ven- 
tilated. Precautionary measures must be taken by those working with explosive, 
corrosive, or poisonous materials to prevent accidents. 

IVEKUES (g PROMOTION - Will depend on the field of specialization, type and size of 
the industry, individual initiative, and leader sMp ability. A typical line of 
promotion for those in research include: lab assistant — junior chemist — senior 

chemist - group leader - research director. 

>0UP<^^ OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - It is suggested that anyone interested in a ca- 
reer in chemistiy should make ^quiries of the college of his choice and obtain 
information in regard to its status. Write or contact: American Chemical Society, 
1155 I 6 th Street, N.W., Washington 6 , D. C.; Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 9 > U. C. 
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NATURE OF WORK - Chiropractic is a system of treatment based on the belief 
that the nervous system largely determines the abate of health of the hu- 
man body and that any interference with this system impairs normal func- 
tions and lowers the body’s resistance to diseases. Chiropractors treat 
their patients primarily by specific adjustments of parts of the body, es- 
pecially the spinal column. Many also use such supplementary measures as 
diet, exercise, rest, water, light and heato Because of the emphasis on 

the spine and its positions, most chiropractors use X— ray extensively in 

their practice to aid in locating the soui'ce of the patient’s difficulty© 
Chiropractic as a system of healing does not include the use of drugs or 
surgery. 

OPPORTTJNITIES 



Current - Greatest opportunities exist for entrants who are able to meet 

the highest State licensing requirements, including graduation from a 
course of 4000 or more hoxirs, since 44 states have this requirement© 

Trends - More and more States are raising the educational requirements for 
practicing chiropractic, so thorough training will become increasingly 
important, as 22 states now require two years of pre-professional college 
training, plus 4> 9-nionth academic years of chiropractic education. 

For women - About \yfo of the chiropractors in practice are women, and all 
chiropractic schools accept women as students. Opportunities should con- 
tinue to be good for women to enter this field, since they are preferred 
by some women and children© 

AREAS OF EI^PLO'YMENT - Opportunities for beginning chiropractors will con- 
tinue to be best in those parts of the country where chiropractic is most 
fully accepted as a method of treatment. California, Oregon, Kansas and 
Colorado have 50 chiroprectors per 100,000 population compared to 1? per 
100,000 in the country as a whole© 

RELIUNERAT ION - As in other types of independent practice, earnings are re- 
latively low in the beginning but rise after the first few years. Incomes 
vary greatly with ability, experience, income level of the community, of- 
fice location and other factors. Average income above expenses was es- 
timated at more than $10,000 per year by the National Chiropractic Associ- 
ation in i960, with many incomes of between $20,000 and $25,000 annually© 




CH I ROPRACTOR 



REftTJIREl/ffiNTS FOR ENTRY - Personal qualities considered desirable include 
the ability to deal with people sympathetically. Considerable dexterity 
with the hands is important. Unusual strength and endurance are not nec- 
essary. 

Licensing - Porty-Jix states, Ohio included, and the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and 6 Canadian Provinces regulate the practice of chiroprac- 
tic and grant licenses to chiropractors who meet certain educational re- 
quirements and pass a State board examination, (in Ohio, the examining 
board is composed of both medical and chiropractic members.) As of 
i 960 , Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi and New York did not regu- 
late the practice of chiropractic, although legislation to license chi- 
ropractic, is pending in those states. 

Forty-six States now require 4 years of training in a chiropractic 
school following high school graduation, while 22 states require 1 or 2 
years of preparatory work before chiropratic training. Ohio requires 
high school graduation, 2 years of college training, and 4 years, six 
months each year, of professional education. In 4 states, 5 years of 
chiropractic education is sufficient at present to qualify for a license^ 
but licensing requirements will be raised to 4 years in all States at an 
early dateo 

Education - Approximately 2/5 of the 14 chiropractic schools in the U- 
nited States restrict their teaching to manipulation and spinal adjust- 
ments. The others offer d - broader curriculum including training in such 
subjects as chiropractic physiotherapy and clinical nutrition. In the 
8 chiropractic schools accredited by the Council on Education of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association, the first 5 years of the 4-yee-r cur- 
riculum are devoted chiefly to classroom and laboratory work in subjects 
such as anatomy, physiology, pathology, dissection, and biochemistry .The 
last year is spent in obtaining experience in the schools* clinics in 
the practical application of chiropractic manipulative technique .The de- 
gree of doctor of chiropractic (D.C.) is awarded by all schools upon 
successful completion of the required chiropractic training. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local chiropractors. National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation, National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

NOTES - (Local opportimities, etc.) 
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tfATUfiS OF THE V/QRK - Civil engineers conceive, design and build such facilities as 
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roads, railroads, harbors, buildings, waterways, bridges, dams, airfields, 
canals, tunnels, water and sewage systems. They measure the flow of water and 
plan its conservation, utilization, and coni/rolj operates in the field of sur- 
veying, with its many branches. The civil engineer designs, writes specifica- 
tions, makes estimates, inspects and conducts tests on finished structures. 
Because of the vast size of the field, civil engineers specialize in one of the 
following brynches: highway and railway, hydraulics, sanitary, air transport, 

construction, structural, surveying and mapping, irrigation and drainage, city 
planning, engineering mechanics, soil mechanics and foundations, power, pipeline, 
waterways and harbors. Within each of the above branches, civil engineers may 
specialize in investigation, planning and design; construction or installation; 
manufacturing of equipment and plant operation; administration or management of 
large industrial or public structures « The engineer may also choose to enter 
consulting work; teach at the university level; do research and development work 
on new materials, equipment and methods of construction; sales; or technical 
writing or editing. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



C»arrent - Currently there is a shortage of civil engineers in Ohio. This field 
is comprised of many workers v;ho are in the upper age bracket, thus many va- 
cancies* occur as a result of retirement and death. There is an annual increase 
in the number of openings available to graduating engineers. 

Trends - This field is one of the two largest of the many branches of engineer- 
ing and the estimates for the future is one of increasing need and growing 
shortage. The new field of radiological control at atomic energy installations 
as well as aircraft and guided missile industries will increase the need for 
civil engineers. The growth in population and rapid community expansion will 
increase constmjction activity for many years. This will include housing, 
industrial building, and highway construction. 

For Women - Only 8 % of all women engineers have specialized in civil engineering. 
The standards for employing women engineers may be more exacting than for men, 
although many individual firms are willing to hire qualified women engineers, 

F IELDS OF Ki^lPLOIMENT - About one half of all civil engineers are enployed by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governirient agencies, primarily for the purpose of con- 
struction or iriap making. The second largest group are in construction firms. 
Others are employed by manufacturing concerns or transportation companies. 



CIVIL ENGINEER 



ARM CF El-iFLQYKpNT - Civil engineers are employed in all parts of the country, in 
every state and city. The greatest numbers are located in or near industrial and 
commercial centers. They are soiuetimes stationed in remote areas of the United 
States or in foreign countries. 

HE^*:*UMIiiRATlC2^ - Entry wages range from about $500 to $600 per month for the first 
year of emi.loyiiient. An eixperienced engineer’s salary will average about $1000 
per month. Eamjngs above or below this figure will depend upon such factors as 
experience, education, type of work, and individual ability. 



HS aUIRIjMTS FOR 

Gteneral - An above average aptitude for iiiathematics, physical sciences, and me- 
chanics. Possess initiative, integrity, creativity, and good judgment. Have 
the ability to work wdth and direct the work of others, and a willingness to 
accept responsibility. 

Education - Prerequisites include graduation from high school with as many physi- 
cal science and mathematics courses as possible. Jh the majority of instances 
the minimum educational requir ment is graduation from an accredited college 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in civil engineering. Some firms will hire 
men for civil engineering jobs with our college degrees if they have the appro- 
priate work expei'iencej Ttiere are ten colleges in Ohio offering courses in 
civil engineering, which are recognized by the State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers and Surveyors. The recognized schools are: Case Insti- 

tute of Technology, Perm College, Ohio Northern University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Ohio University, University of Akron, University of Cincinnati, Universi- 
ty of Dayton, University of Toledo, and Youngstown University. Basic education- 
al training is given in college mathematics, physical science, surveying, and 
mechanics. Advanced courses include hydraulics, geology, structural design, 
highway engineering, photogranauetry, sanitary engineering, and public health 
and courses in the field of specialization. 

Exam-inacion - The civil engineer who works for the Government will be required to« 
pass a Civil Service examination. 

LICENSE iUaD IdiXiISTRATK^' - Registration is required by most of the States for the 
legal right to practice professional e*igineering where public health, life, and/r 
property my be affected by the engineer’s work. Requirement for registration and 
the cost of licensure in Ohio may be obtained from the Professional Engineers and 
Surveyors Board, 21 V^est Broad Street, Columbus 15> Ohio. 

AVENUES OF PEG^iOTION - May become a Chief Engineer, superintendent, consulting ei^- 
ineer, city manager, or head of an engineering or contracting company. Promotion 
is usually dependent upon personal initiative, ability, and experience. 

FOR ADDITia'iAL II\iFQRMATI0N - V^rite or contact: American Society of Civil Engineers, 

345 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Ohio Society of Professional Engineers, 
5 East Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; Professional Engineers and Surveyors Board, 
V^andotte Blvd., Columbus 15ji C2iio. 
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jjlltlKB OF TO yhe duties of the general office clerk depend up(^ i^he 

type df office liX ■which she 'Works. In a large corporation she^ia^y perforxtt 
operation, such as filing 5 in a small agency she may 
'of clerical tasks#'. ■ ,':| 

. ■' ' ' ■• 

Generally speakihg then, the clerk my .haye: one-tr .i^re. of 
!®*tles «:.:■■ files records, correspondence, '.and.,: office '4 

’^■lOffice 'procedures and S'ubsequetttXy draws ■ this jiedia. from; the filOh\^ . :...v..; 

i^l'heededi enters receipts and esqienditures :in' hookkeeping^'ioui^ 

E.dii^hSi reads, and sorts incoadhg mil and prepares outgoing correspo 3 ;^ene:e|: 
ii)|skee Up . and types 're<^isitiohs for supplies and di3trihute's,,jreceay oupp^e^ -,,^ 
.employees 5 greets^' callers , arranges appointments,:., and . ^ef ers 

.'ftd;'. clerk, my else be::;re<3uir©d to u^ the telephone .to accept. -.'o^ 

'take 'i.ttter->"Offlce messages., or give out inform’tion:.t,1pta't.^:i^;::.;.re4w 
lilft'isseclates, clients, or 'salesasie%,:.: ;;Ih some offices she 
lS|h;::ai|d'^pa^ maintain 'suoh. records as 
|^||^|^S:;.'^om''rou^ drafts I duplicate .^tei 

lfe\V.'ln the course .of her work, the clerk my'use^ t^;typewx^-e2^^;^^ 
ug imachi’neS, duplicator, postage meter .and ■scalp,'- 






■ 'mm thousands of .openings are esqpected to pci?#:.^;tW;'lnitM 
'^i^t,es';dur^ .the remainder of the l^dO^s# fhe majority of ..■workers in;, thi^: 
'Itl'iid'are young women wito- leave their iobs after several :yeax:'S 'to. 

’’children j this results in an escfcremely high. .tixrnpver.^-,:,.;.-|Jany'.p^^^^ 
hf'satsd'.a^ 'kisiness.’ grows « '^he test , oppdrtuxd^les;-/^ 

Ofiiii’ •• <!!: 0T?^ni ’es,’ both ' of which ' are-’-'escpect’ed ..to :,.-bph^i?n^ 

^ '"'Hi the long run, the increasing use of,- bf floe: data^r^ 

■ comptiters ) will somewhat red^’c^.:the^d^^mai^ 
trend 'specifically will affect those employed-'in, rputihb,;-.:.repetlti tasks, 
■ Sorting bank ’■ checks and hilling customers#- Mor^,erer,;','-:tbir''|^r^d will 

corporations and\lax?g^':;mstrppoHto 



'''^- ■= ihto< account ' both the anticipated ; growth ', fX' ’^diness 
and’ the ,ltlli^ation...of. automatic.:. equiiment'^.:-!^ '.llkfilv th 

cler&l idbs ’will stm continue, to. increase' ^,.;thox^,a^ 
a slower.. rate -’than .dxjring the.- past, 'several.. decades «.>:.-..^d 
the best ■ opppriunliles ' will ■ be for :. those: .w^p.fiate.^ the 
education and.-'-ai>ilit^^ 'b'b > 

routine tasks . '■ '•. •.'..■.; z ■■■••■••■■'• : ■ '• " ■■■■;•:■■■■■■ ' .'"' 
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Men The majority of general office clerks in the United States are 
women. Men employed in this field may receive higher salaries than women 
for the same work. 

FTBT.ns OF EMPLOYMENT The greatest concentration of jobs in the United States 
is in large metropolitan areas where central offices of insurance and real estate 
companies, banlcs, and corporations are located or where large government offices 
are found. Large numbers of workers are also employed by wholesale and retail 
establishments; public utilities; schools and colleges; and manufacturing firms, 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT In I960, there were approximately 99,130 women and 
71,646 men in Ohio employed in clerical jobs. The majority of these worked in 
large metropolitan areas. 

RE MIMERATION Minimum salaries for inexperienced clerks in Ohio range between 
$60 and $70 a week. Experienced workers may expect between $70 and $100 a 
week. Male clerks may earn from $1 to $21 more a week. Highest salaries are 
paid in public utilities and manufacturing firms, 

Usiial benefits include one or two weeks’ paid vacation after a year of 
service, life and medical insiirance plans, and retirement pensions, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors competence in arithmetic, spelling, grammar; good 
reading comprehension; accuracy; neatness; ability to perform everyday tasks in 
continuous and efficient manner; faculty for working well and cooperating with 
others; good general health; finger dexterity; good eye-hand coordination 

Education and Training High school graduation is becoming the minimum 
education requirement for most entry jobs in this field. A high school curriculum 
should include typing, business arithmetic, introduction to business, and general 
academic courses. 

Practically all beginning clerical workers receive some sort of on-the-job 
training, for example, instruction in the company’s system of record-keeping 
or the operation of adding and duplicating machd.nes. 

Many employers prefer to hire indiiriduals who have acquired some advanced 
business training behond high school. Training opportunities exist in private 
business schools and in public training courses for clerk, general office, 

A list of business schools may be obtained from The United Business Schools 
Association. For information on public training, write to the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, Manpower Development Section, 145 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43216. 

A high school student can measure her interest and aptitude for this 
occupation by obtaining a summer or part-time clerical job in an office. In 
school, the student may seek experience by doing clerical work in the school 
office or by serving as secretary or treasurer of extracurricular clubs and 
committees . 

Union Membership Relatively few clerks have membership in unions. The 
largest union which represents these workers is the Office Employees Inter- 
national Union, 1012 Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS The majority of clerks work an eight-hour day and a 40-hour 
week. Those employed in finance, insurance, and real estate offices may work 
35 or 37s hours a week. 

Office surroundings are generally clean, comfortable, well-ventilated, 
and well-lighted; equipment is modern. In some older establishments the 
surroundings may not be as desirable. 

Most clerks sit for long periods of time. Some jobs, however, require con- 
siderable standing, walking, stooping, and reaching. Since this work is done 
in contact with a number of other office personnel, the noise from business 
machines and talking may be disturbing. 

PROMOTION POSSIB ILITIES Advancement depends both upon the employing firm and 
the education, experience, ability, and personal qualities of the individual. 
Promotions may take the form of an appointment to a single task or responsibility, 
3- raise in pay, or an assignment to an assistantship or specialized clerical 
duties. Possible promotions include these positions: billing or payroll clerk; 
assistant bookkeeper; receptionist; credit clerk; telephone operator; cashier; 
stenographer, typist, or secretary; statistical clerk; office-machine operator; 
and supervisor of clerks. Advancement opportunities are limited for workers 
without a good educational background. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office; personnel 
retail and wholesale establishments, insurance and utility companies, 
banks, real estate firms, and manufacturing organizations; commercial employ- 
ment agencies . 

Larger firms are more likely to hire individuals without experienced office 
skills . 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION The United Business Schools Association, 

1101 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; "Can I Be an Office 
Worker?", General Motors Corporation, Public Relations Staff, General Motors 
Building, Detroit 3, Michigan; "Office Style Typing," Ditto, Incorporated, 

6800 North McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois 60645. 
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COMPUTER 

OPERATING PERSONNEL 
Systems Analyst 
012.168 

Digital Computer Operator 
213.382 

Tape Librarian 
223.387 



NATURE OP THE WORK Today the computer is used to 
make clerical and research work more efficient. There are 
three basic stages to the complete computer process: the in- 

put stage, the processing, and the output stage. A systems 
analyst (D.O.T. - 012.168) and a programmer (D.O.T. - 
020.188) prepare the material to be processed (see occupa- 
tional brief ’’Programmer, Business”). A digital computer 
(or console) operator works with programmers and systems 
analysts to test new programs, develop improved routines, 
and to solve operating problems. 

Au digital computer operator (D.O.T. - 213.382), under 
general supervision, operates the central control panel of an 
electronic digital computer. He reviews computer programs 
and instruction sheets to determime equipment set-ups for op- 
timum computer efficiency. He selects tape reels and card 
units for scheduled program runs. The console operator 
also investigates, diagnoses, and corrects machine malfunc- 
tions within the limitations of his authority and knowledge. 

The tape librarian (D.O.T. - 223.387) maintains the tape 
files by recording the material on tape, assigning codes to 
each tape, preparing reference files, and storing materials. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK The use of electronic data 
processing increases almost daily with the advent of new 
computer systems. Most persons entering these occupations 
are twenty to twenty-five years of age; few, including the 
director of a computer installation, are over the age of 
forty-five. Although some women are employed in this 
field, particularly as tape librarians, it is staffed largely by 

young men. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Computer operating personnel 
may be "employed by governmental agencies, business firms, 
educational organizations and institutions, financial institutions, 
and manufacturing concerns. 

REMUNERATION Salaries vary with the complexity of the 
work performed by the operator. The average salary of the 
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console operator runs between $84 and $95 per week while that of an 
experienced console operator ranges from $135 to $180 per week. 

The salary of the tape librarian is approximately $90 to $95 per week. 

REQUIREMENTS ENTRY 

General A conscientious and reliable individual who learns quickly, 
possesses initiative, some creativity, and good judgment ir sought. He 
should express himself well, accept responsibility, and be able to under- 
stand, interpret, and follow instructions carefully. The ability to think 
quickly and logically, work with extreme accuracy, and remain calm 
under pressure is necessary. 

Beginners are seldom expected to have had specific training as opera- 
tors. Many employers will provide, or will prefer to provide, basic 
training for new employees. Console operators may attend classes to 
learn how to mount tapes, operate the console, and to make basic 
machine adjustments and repairs. This training is supplemented by 
further on-the-job training. 

Education Educational requirements vary among employers. ^Private 
employers usually require at least a high school education. Some 
college training may be preferred for console operators. Many employers 
screen applicants by tests designed to measure the applicant's aptitude. 

WORKING C ONDITIONS Computer personnel work the same number 
^ hours per v/eek and are granted the same holidays, vacations, and 
other company benefits as other office workers receive. Work usually 
is available on a two- or a three-shift basis. T?he operator's work area 
is usually air-conditioned, humidity- controlle d , dust-free, and well lighted. 

AVENUES FOR P ROMOTION One may advance to semior computer 
operator" super^sor of computer operations, or programmer. Advance- 
ments depend upon one's initiative, experience, and general understanding 
of computer operations. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write: Date Pro - 

cessing Management Association, 524 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, 
Illinois, 60068. 
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NATTJIIS OF THE 7;ORK - More than 3 million skilled workers were er.ployed^ in 
the construction industry in of the total of the nation’s 

skilled labor force. This industry includes the design, erection, mainte- 
nance, alteration and modernization of houses, buildings, factories, dams, 
bridges, locks, highways, sewer systems, pipelines, elevators, pumps, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment, etco 



OCCUPATIOITS IIT THE IITDIJSTRY - The building trades consist primarily of 
neymen ^skilled workers), assisted by pprentices, helpers and laborers® 
Journeymen are grouped into thrr^e broad classifications — structural, fin- 

ishing and mechanical . Some craftsmen such as carpenters may do either or 
both structural and finishing v;ork. 



Structural - Carpenters, bricklayers, stonemasons, cement or concrete ma- 
sons, structural iron workers, riggers, ornamental iron vTorkei’s, reinforc- 
ing iron workers (rodmen), boilermakers and op»erating engineers. 

Finishing - Lathers (wood-metal), plasterers, tile setters, marble setters, 
terrazzo workers, painters, paper hangers, soft-floor layers, glaziers, 
roofers and asbestos workers. 

Mechanical - Plumbers, pipefitters, millwrights, construction electricians, 
sheet-metal workers, elevator constructors® 



OrV-OnTl^TITIES 



Current - Construction employment is largely controlled by the weather, es- 
pecially in the colder months. Seasonal fluctuations and changes from one 
job to another are additional factors. Construction planning aims at max- 
imum use of equipment and labor to maintain a high level of income and 
completed units. New materials snd pre-assembled or unit construction have 
facilitated final installation > nd reduced construction time® 



Trends - Construction programs of all types show many units and facilities 
ccmi-lotc-d in recent years and this high level is expected to continue .Mod- 
ernisation and face-lifting of downtown city sections is in process. Ohio 
was one of nine states that together employed 50^ of skilj ed trades con- 
struction v.’orkers in 1956-57* Apprentices in Ohio numbered 7>5J’6 in 1956- 
57 > the 4th largest groni' in the country. More than 160,000 construct: on 
workers v:..re employed in Ohio in 1958* Emploj’ment gro'.vth on a national 
scale will he most rapir] for brick layers, cement and concrete mesons, op- 
erating engii'.eers, sheet metal vn'rkers, plumbers and pipefitters end elec- 



CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 



I ^iciars Pnd carpenters o Less rapid for papei’hangere > painters, stone- 
masons, marble setters and building; laborers© 

FIELDS OF I 3 ,:FL*', Ti-IrllTT - Three main divisions in Ohio: (l) General and spec- 
iaiized contractors; ( 2 ) Businesses and government agencies doing their 
own new construction and maintenance construction; (5) Self-employment© 
AREAS OF FTlPLOYf.'IENT - Stete-v.'ide .See craftsmen's unions for opportunities© 
RE».^TJIRKIENTS FOR ENTRY - Apprentices generally required to be between the 
ages of 17 and 25, and in good physical condition. High school education 
or its equivalent with coin*se work in mathema.tics or science is desirable© 
Vocational aptitude tests nay be given. Some skilled building trades re- 
quire consideraole manual dexterity, mechanical aptitude, color discrimi- 
nation, and an eye for quickly determining proper alinement of materials. 
Training - Formal apprenticeship agreements generally stipulate a training 
period of 3 - 5 years of relatively continous emplojTnent and training 
supplemented by at least 144 hours of related classroom instruction. Man- 
agement-la.bor schools under the supervision of the IT. S© Dept, of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, have programs in many cities© Trade 
skills acquired in the TJ©S. Armed Forces or trade schools may entitle the 
apprentice to a higher beginning rate of pay. 

AVENUES FCR PBOIIOTION - Experience may ..ead to a job as foreman, superin- 
tendent, contractor's estimator or trade school instructor .Some journeymen 
set up a' contracting business of their own© 

V/AGE Ri^TES - Hourly earnings considerably higher than the average for fac- 
tory workers. But, construction workers average 2 or mere hours less work 
per week than factory workers on an annual basis. 

Journe:viaen - All types averaged an hour as of July 1 , 1959 • Helpers 

rates averaged $ 2.74 an hour© (Union rates quoted by U© S. Department of 
Lahore) 

Union hourly rates for representative Ohio area: 

Asbestos workers - $ 3 *76 " boilermakers, $ 3*75 "• bricklayers, $ 4 o 06 - car- 
penters, $ 3.61 - cement or concrete masons, $3*45 - electricians, $ 3 <>80 - 
elevator v/orkers, $3*75 - glaziers, $3*07 - iron workers, $3*75 ~ operat- 
ing engineers, (crane) $3*70 (hoist) $ 3*80 - painters, (brush) $3°50, 

(spray-roller) $ 3*^0 ~ paper hangers, $ 3*20 - plasterers and lathers(wood 
and metal), $3*70 - plumbers and steamfitters, $ 3*75 - roofers, $3 063 - 
sheet metal workers, $ 3^82 - tile setters, 3*50<> 

■UIn^ION REFRESEITTATION - A.F. of L.-C.I.O. 

. Y/ORKING CONDITIONS - The construction worker works both indoors and out- 
doors; in mines, tunnels, caissons (chambers for underv/ater construction,) 
and on high buildings© Some jobs at distance from v/orkers home© 

Hazards - Dust, dirt, noise, falling materials (in spite of high safety re- 
quirements) and working on scaffolds. Night shift work increases the pos- 
sibility of hazards© 

Physical requirements - Prolonged standing, bending, stooping, v/orking in 
cramped quarters, and on high elevations frequently necessary© 

ADDITIONAL INFCRI.IATION - Local libraries, construction magazines, news week- 
lies, labor magazines. Local builders groups or contractors, suppliers 
and public offices handling construction programs (city, state and nation- 
al ) c 

NOTES - (Local unions, apprenticeship programs, etc.) 
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COOK, COMBINATIOS 

313.381-018 

WATPRE OF piacer°His‘'d^eri^^^ seasoning, and 

moderately *te«etobles! soups, and a variety ot ddsserts-aU in 

cooldng meat, fish, fowl, g ^ prepare salads, gravies, sauces, cold 

small or large ijuantities. H y various items on the menu are cook- 

meats, sandwiches, and ever g • ^,i,ijgjjrtient and are portioned as direct- 
ed according to Planning and pricing 

0.. .o* H.. ~ 3vrJ.‘; c“2.‘S.i.» 

ire^^dy for cooking* dispose g , ^ diners, However* 

3J.“ .I 

duties. Moreover, he may even serve cnstonners and acv as caster. . . ^ 

^ In larger and more exclusive estaWishments there :are,:S|f^^:^^ 

’ each one is responsible for a partmular Mnd^ g«>d or a^ 

:,nn the I staff such as this includes! .broiler cook, 

i particular method of short-order cook, dessert cook, fish 

:yegetable cook, try manaer (who speciaHzes in cold meat dishes). The , 

rcook. pastry ccmk,^md^|e^|^j _ i the above cdol&ng ROsitio^^ 

;tmundsm^:.(reUef ithe eptSe' stiff ' 

or executive chef supervises the epii-re. stau..^^ 

OPPORTUNITIES - V. ' V- 'V-'- : 

' Current According to the March 1963 ”Manpower|0port ^ 
^therrSlv^^, 000 persons in the United matSs;^o;:s^tf«T#;t 
Wreer cooks. :j;#sig»ations, retirements, and deaUisun,t^^: 
thnneands of new job openings eacH years 

‘ ^ ' ’ Trends : The demand for 

thto5ihSSrthe-196tf>s. .Dde ,to high '|||^|Ji£^,^=4l>ries, 

'wili Hein medium .and;iow-prine restaAir^e*;::v,^^^ 

;and department atoree;:-also oUbt good 

Women A little more than Half tHe total. v^<W” 

fessional dooks are women. The . majorl^-pf^- 1 ^e ee 
employed in reataur^a. and:the...'^toH^H^v-:|^ 



s 



eiiipx»jy^v«K •**»' ^ ■’■ ' ■ "i''’' ■ 

institutions such as Hospitals and soHools^ 
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FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Cooks are employed in restaurants; hotels: 

industrial, business, and government cafeterias; railroad, steamship, 
and airline companies; camps; and resorts. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT In 1963 there were approximately 

cooks employed in OhI^~ The greatest concentrations were in Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Akron, and Canton (in that order). 

REMUNERATION The type and geographic location of the eating Plaee^^ 

determines the wages paid. For example, . 

small town diners pay considerably less than hotels an res u 
metropolitan areas. Generally speaking, wages for experienced, ver^ 
tUe cooks range from $75 to $150 a week. Women's salaries are some- 

what lower. 

Cooks usually receive free or low-cost meals while on the job and 
often are provided with the necessary uniforms. Paid vacaUons after a 
year of service are common. Workers are also protected by company 
insurance and pension plans. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors physical stamina, ability to read and write and 
follow oral and written directions, habits of cleanliness and neatness, 
manual dexterity, basic interest in food and 

talent in preparing dishes, keen senses of smell and taste, ability t 
work under pressure during peak period Most states require cooks 
to obtain a health certificate which attests to freedom from communicable 

diseases. 

To become a chef or executive chef, one must also have managerial 
and business skills and a thorough knowledge of all types of food stuffs 
and kitchen equipment. 

Education and Training Employers prefer high school gradates, al- 
though there are no specific formal schooling requirements. There are, 
however, three methods of acquiring training for this field; apprenticeship, 
technical school education, and on-the-job training. An apprenticeship 
usually lasts three years. Formal programs are available only in large 
hotels and restaurants in metropolitan areas. To qualify, one gener y 
must be: male, at least 21 years old, a high school graduate or equiv^ent, 
and within commuting distance of the job or able to provide transportation 
to the job. Additional information may be obtained from the local repre- 
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sentative of the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, 

Enrolling in a technical school curriculum is the second method of 
obtaining training. Applicants for most technical schools must be at 
least 16 years old and have completed grade eight or nine (high school 
graduates are given preference). For further information on schools 
offering cooking courses, write to The State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Ohio Departments Building, South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 43216, Public training courses are 
periodically held for cook, combination throughout the state. Details may 
be obtained from the Ohio State Employment Service, Manpower Develop- 
ment Section, 145 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 43216, 

Informal on-the-job training is the third method of entry. An in- 
dividual usua.ly begins as a kitchen helper and is gradually assigned 
various and more responsible cooking duties. The intensity and length 
of the program depends on the variable amount of time that the head 
cook or chef can devote to the individual; this may mean that the trainee 
will have to change jobs from one eating place to another to acquire the 
necessary all-round knowledge. 

Students, who are interested in entering this field, may want to 
investigate it further by securing summer or part-time employment as 
kitchen helpers in resort hotel kitchens, soda fountains, large restaurants, 
and hospitals. Jobs in grocery stores or meat markets offer experience 
in food handling and meat cutting. 

Union Membership The percentage of unionized restaurants is very 
small ;however, the principal union which organizes chefs, cooks, and 
other kitchen personnel is the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, 

WORKING CONDITIONS Depending on the locality and type of eating place, 
the workweek varies from 40 to 48 hours. Some places operate on a 
split-shift or two-shift basis; some are open on weekends and holidays. 
This means that the cook may either be required to do night work or to 
take his day or days off during the week or slow periods. 

Kitchens in large hotels and restaurants are air-conditioned and 
equipped with modern appliances; many of the smaller eating places are 
not. Risk of injury from sharp knives, boiling foods, hot pans, hot 
g*xe 5 ,se, and wet floors is always present. 

Cooks -stand most of the time and may also do considerable lifting, 
walking, reachiia;, stooping, and carrying. They are subject to food odor 
and fumes. At m>=>d times they may work under great pressure. 
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PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES Individuals usually begin as kitchen helpers or 
apprentices. The line of advancement is to cook's helper, to cook, and 
to head cook or chef. Most establishments, however, do not have regular 
promotion policies or salary increases, so it is often necessary for an 
individual to change jobs in order to advance. Experienced cooks and 
chefs with business ability and the necessary capital may open their own 
eating establishments. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office; 
personnel offices of hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, schools, 
and other eating places 3 local restaurant association; placement bureaus 
of trade and vocational schools; local food workers' union; and private 
employment agencies. 

SOURCES OF ADDITION AL INFORMATION National Restaurant Association, 
1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60610; American Hotel 
Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York, New York; Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union, 6 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Council on Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional 
Education, Statler Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Ohio 
State Restaurant Association, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 
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OCCUPATIOMAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF THE WORK - Concerned with the production, raanuf? cturing, and dis- 
tribution of dairy products, such as; milk, cheese, butter, ice cream, con- 
densed mill-, evaporated milk and dried railk,i Usually has the responsibili- 
ty of training, developing and supervising personnel .Supervises all phases 
and operations which involve procurement, processing, and manufacture of 
these products, as for example, milk pasteurizing, cooling, and bottling; 
ice cream nix preparation, freezing, flavoring, and packaging; cheese and 
butter making. Supervises all testing and research done in laboratories. 
In a large plant, usually specializes in one product or in one functional 
activity. In a small plant, may be responsible for the processing of sev- 
eral or all phases of dairy products or for all types of functional activi- 
ty. Creates and tests new formulas for the production of dairy products. 
May be employed on sales staff or as a field man to contact da.iry farmers 
in an advisory capacity. May work entirely in the field of research for 
the dairy industry. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - There is a large demand for trained dairy technologist far in 
excess of the supply. Rapid expansion ir he field and advances in sci- 
ence and technology have inc. ‘eased the neeu for better qualified person- 
nel in all phases of the dairy industry. Persons with specialized train- 
ing in enginerring, business, science, or general agriculture, plus dairy 
technology are scarce and in great demand. 

Trends - Although a .ricultural schools are endeavoring to educa,te suffici- 
ent men to alleviate the shortage, there will always be a need for well 
qualified dairy technologists because of the nature of the dairy industry 
and the breadth of the field. 

For women - Y/omen are not encouraged to enter training in dairy technology 
as there is very little opportunity fo." them in this field, with the ex- 
ception of laboratory work. 

Fields of employment - The main field of emplo^mient is in the dairy pro- 
ducts industry where the dairy technologist will be employed in field 
work, plant production, laboratory end research, sales, and dairy engi- 
neering. Other fields of employment include research and inspection with 
municipal, state anc federal governments, teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities and sales for the dairy equipment and supply industry. 

re:'.iuneration 

Probable entry wage - - $60C0 per year is the wage range in Ohio for 

the average employee. Executive positions will pay from $15,000 to over 
$ 30,000 per year. One dairy reports these figures are high. 

METHODS AND REQ,UIRE.;IENTS FOR ENTRY - Graduation from a four-year college 
course in dairy technology is usually required for entrance into this field 
Training - Four years of college study with fundamental courses in appliec 
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dairy technology, mathematics, bacteriology, chemistry, physics, engi 
neering, and business* Will also receive a broad training in cultural 
subjects* This curriculum is made sufficiently flexible so that the 
student may emphasize engineering, business, science, or general agri- 
culture along with his dairy technology major* Two summers of work 
spent in a commercial plant are required before graduation* The student 
will be graduated with a Bachelor of Science Degree in Dairy Technology* 
School location in Ohio - Ohio State University in Columbus has the only 
approved curriculum for Dairy Technology in Ohio* A limited number of 
scholarships are available for high school students living in certain 
areas of the State* Application must be made to the Department of Dairy 
Technology at Ohio State University and all interested persons must pass 
an examination to be eligible for a scholarship* 

Selecti on factors - Must have ability to handle and get along with others; 
ability to plan and organize work; initiative; neatness and "bleanliness ; 
must be able to assume responsibility and be trustworthy;* must have 
pleasant and pleasing personality* For working directly in dairy plant 
should have good understanding of science and processing procedures* For 

sales work should be well-trained in sales, promotional and advertising 
work. 

Licenses, examinations — No license required to do this work except for 
milk weighers and testers* To be employed by municipal, state and fed- 
eral government, often are required to pass a civil service examination* 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Vary widely according to type of duties* If in plant 
production work, the technologist is subject to variations in temperature 
and dampness* In larger plants, the work will be on a regular shift but 
hours will vary depending upon the responsibilities of the worker *The pro- 
duction worker in the plant will work indoors in clean and pleasant sur- 
roundings and must be capable of doing considerable traveling. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION 

Workers usually start out in this occupation as - Supervisory assistant in 
■ ejiy or all of the various departments of the dairy plant for the purpose 
of gaining a background of practical experience* With specialized train- 
ing backgoi^d, may enter directly into fields of laboratory control, 
sales, engineering, and research* In supply sales, may begin as an ap- 
prentice Salesman* 

Workers may be promot e d from these .jobs to - Superintendent, production 
manager and other executive positions in plant management, laboratory 
supervisor of quality control and laboratory director in research* In 
sales, may become sales manager* Advancement to position of general 
manager requires a broad knowledge of all operations* With advanced de- 
grees, may go into college and university teaching* May be a district 
sales agent or sales manager for a dairy equipment or supply company* 

~^biiity°°^°^^°^* - Experience, and advanced training, supervisory a- 

l!QR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Write or contact any dairy products manufactur- 
ing company; Department of Dairy Technology, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus* Read: “Your Career in the Dairy Industry” and ”The Dairy Industrv” 

available at the Ohio State University* 
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nature op the work a trained dental assis- 

tant assists the dentist at chairside, prepares pattens 
for treatment, sets out and sterilizes instruments, and 
during treatment hands the required instruments^ to 
the denttst, mixes filling materials , and assists in 
taking and mounttng x-rays. Her clerical duties 
usually include acting as receptionist, scheduhng 
appointments, bookkeeping, and record keeping. e 

job of d ental assistant should not be confused with 
that of the dental hygienist ior which a Ucense and 
additional study are required. 



EMPLOYMENT O UTLOOK The demand for tramed dental^^ 
assistants is greater than the supply. The continmng s^orteg 
of dentists and steadily increasing demands for dental se 
are boosting the demand for assistants to relieve Le 

routine duties . This occupation has more than doubled in t 
last 10 years and this trend is expected to continue as mor 
dental colleges are teaching their students how to use trained 
assistants effectively. Dentists with an established practice 
are discovering the economic advantages of employing a 
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EMPLOYMENT Dental assistants are em- 
ployed i Z d^I^tal-^S^I^T^inti^, health services, some 

government agencies, private concerns, and military installa- 
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REMUNERATION Amount of training, length of practical 
experience, specific job duties and geographic location are 
the factors upon which the salary is generally based. Be- 
ginners involved in on-the-job training receive about $250 
per month. Experienced assistants or those with training 
can earn up to $450 per month. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Of^ner al- Educational A pleasant personality is 

dealing with the dentist’s patients. The assistant should be 

neat, in good health, clean, poised and self-controlled . 

Ability to work quickly and deftly with her hands is extremely 
important for effective performance. High school graduation 
Is a necessity. Courses in mathematics, bookkeeping, typing 
biology and chemistry will be particularly helpful. 
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Training Although some dentists will train a beginner in this field, 
mosl dfntists prefer hiring trained personnel. Many dental colleges, 
hinior colleges, and vocational schools offer courses in dental assisting; 
their number is expected to increase rapidly over the next several years 
Junior colleges offer two year courses giving the prospective^ assistant 
both a broad academic foundation as well as specialized training in den- 
tal assisting. Some of these courses lead to an associate arts de.-ree . 
Courses of one year or less concentrate on the technical aspects Ox 
dental assisting and are offered by business schools, some junior 
coll©g©Sj and. vocational schools* 

Certification There are no licensing requirements for assistants. 

The American Dental Assistants Association grants a certificate of 
"Certified Dental Assistant" to those who have fulfilled experience and 
course requirements, are members of the association, and pass the 
examination administered by the association. 

WORKING CONDITIONS The dental assistant works in a pleasant 
office atm^phere, where both the reception room and the treatment area 
are well lighted, ventilated and adequate for the work to be done. She 
works with adults and children and follows the dentist's orders and pro- 
cedures closely. There is generally work with chemicals and x-ray 
equipment; care must be taken to prevent accidents. There may be 
evening work, although an assistant generally works 40 hours per week 

AVENUES OF PRO MOTION Promotion as a dental assistant is 
kiTgely~tii^upir salary increases and merit increases due to competence 
in technical work or special attention to fimncial matters of collection and 
handling accounts. A girl with good supervisory ability may become an 
office manager in a large clinic. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: 
American Dental Assistant's Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60611; local dental societies, junior colleges, and 
local Ohio State Employment Service Offices. 
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ikroffi OP THE WCa® Tt»C dental hygienist is a speoiallly train^worksfr 

' n" ' a" eSm ' nil p opular health education and to give dental ser^e, PK>- 

calcareous deposits, stains from the tee^, 
tifefi teethe) TSie hygienist janst W 03 J^ im<ier the direct supervisi^ of e 
■^tlst. md ifiiist he.ve psssed the state dental hygieniat»s boa^ exaK^aticm in 
tte s?^le in SSh she Sshes to be licensed. She paj» ^ 

advice as to needed dental care, diet correction and other oral 
fee may take dental x-rays and process them. S**® ® 

•tteh MTsoa treated, noting all defects and refening the 

Aiftttnervised her work* In schools as a teacher, she gi'^rea clasarocsR talk8_on the 
Score of the teeth or teaches dental hygiene. She ser^ 
f|K,stere, slides, motion pictures and ^^® 

»nd teachers and other health 

the receptionist and : assist.; the -dOr^i^^ hiriip^ 
r with dental hygiene assigaifients . 

; OTOjOOK The demand for qualified dental hygienists 

. m is expected to continue to grm as a ^ 

^fee groping awareness of the Importance of f 

roipatisn in dental insurance programs and more group practics sm^ dantists will 
reehlt-ln new ^dbs for dental hygienists. •;■, ^ 

OF Dental hygienists find eiaployaent 

W pri^vi^r^hoole. national, state and coua^ he^h.^ite, pri^e^^ 

i.fcfetriai clinics, coUege health services, hospitnln PoSc^ 

and draxtal hygiene schools, research, state institutions and the Armed Forces. 

with other 



more 



coa^re 
annually. 



' ■ deneralt ■ 'The age for entering 'Varies from 1^21 years, depend!^ 

The proepeotiva student should have 

a sinoere Mterest neat and 

■■■deacterity' and he attentive to detail. Good health and normal eyesight^are im- 
portant. It is also necessary that the dental hygienist have good teeth. 

. Trainim : mgh school grtoation with a doUege includ- 

ing math and soiende is i^equired^^fe^^^^ schools and preferr^ by 
all. A dental hygiene course lasts two years but some schools 
require that the applicant have com one or two years, 

of college work before entrance and others require some 
prior 'axpeidlence' in a; dehtal;:offloe.. - Kany-nniyc|^i^ies 

offer 8 c ombined four year program leading to a B. B . 
degree . All dental hygiene students are required 
to take a Dental Hygiene Aptitude Test. (For in*- 
formation, write to Entrance Board, 100 Admiais* 
tration Building, Ohio State University or 
American Dental Hygiene Association). 
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WORKING CONDITIONS The dental hygienist generally works inside, in a well-lighted 
room. The work is confining, and may be done while standing. She generally works 
regular hours and is in contact with children and adults. She may travel between 
schools or between communities in county work. In hospitals, she works between 
rooms and laboratory, 

LICENS13, ASSOCIATIONS In Ohio, the Dental Hygienist must be licensed by law. 

The requirements are: 18 years of age, a graduate of high school and of a two 

year program in an accredited school of dental hygiene. There is a $25.00 fee for 
the written and practical examination given by the State Dental Board. An annual 
registration fee of $3*00 is also required. The Dental Ifygienists have local and 
state, as well as a national organization. 

AVENUi;S OF PROMOTION Increased ability provides for salary increases or the 
opportunity to be knovjn as a consultant working with a number of dentists and other 
health workers. She may become a supervisor of a multiple operation of health work, 
or teach in dental and dental hygiene schools. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMTION Contact: American Dental Association, 211 East 

Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 606ll; Ohio State Dental Bo^rd, 21 West Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; the Ohio State Employment Service in your coinnunity: the 

American Dental Hygienists Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

60611. 



(Local openings, persons to contact, current pay rate, and training opport,unities# ) 



NOTES: 
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mUISE OF THE WORK - 

The dental technician perform^ all the technical operations^* the con- \ ' 

■ etruction of prosthetic dermal appliances for the replacement and repair of 
natural teeth according to the dentist’s prescription, . The dental technlcnn-n 
Works in the areas of complete and partial denture constan^ctlonilcro^^ 

^ixed bridge-work fabrication; gold or other metal cast parfclals an 
dontic appliances 5 and may specialize in one of these areas. The work is 
highlj technical and involves packing and processing of 
casting, soldering, carving, polishing, and neraMc operations, 

'technician does not have direct patient contact but follows the dentist 
^instinctions * ; ^ 




Opportunities for both men and women are equal and this is a field in 
^ which many handicapped workers are successful, A tremendous need e3d,sts. 
both for experienced dental technicians as well as tradnees,^^ ; 

; tlxls field is anticipated to continue over the nexfc,^ : 

: general expansion of the health service field and 

; occur, .• • ■ : 

• Fims OF ..EMPLOYMENT ■ : 

y-:;; ■; The dental laboratory technician may be employed in diptist^^ ' .iy . 

'Commercial dental laboratories , dental supply h^^ 
tions , Depending on his skill and financial situMsiph/;,]^ 

. own ■ laboratory, ' ' y ^ '■ ■ 

. REMERATIQN 

The starting salary for trainee technicians ^ 'learning ; 0 n;,the.y| 0 i 
usually about $60 per week. Experienced techniciane earn ;Up;t 6 , pCh'^:y\yy 
:Wee or more depending upon his skill and experience, lister ■technicians, 

•: in managerial positions often earn as mch ' or more than, ^per week*;.. 

Graduates of a. two year training course, ^withputiyCi^eri 

• $S 5 to $100 per week depending on their level-; of 

General-Educational 

High school graduation is a Mnimum reCuiremeht : 
for those seeking a career in this field, 
a high degree of manual dexterity, good color per- 
ception, patience, and a liking for detail would do 
) well to Consider this field , ; : Courses in art, ceramics , 

sculpturing, blueprint, reading^ plastics:, metal- 
working, chemistry, and physiology are useful. 



Training 
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One may enter this f^eld as a trainee since most laboratories do 
utilize on-the-job training procedures. Information concerning 
apprenticeshim is available from the National Association of Certified 
Dental Laboratories (address below) . An alternative to this is 
attending a two year training program which offers a combination of 
school work and on-the-job training. A list of accredited schools 
offering formal training may be obtained from the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Association, 

Certification 

Although licensure is not required, certification by the National 
Board for Certification is desirable and is available after three years 
of experience to qualified dental technicians. Many laboratories prefer 
having certified dental laboratory technicians. 

HCRKIN G CCND ITICNS 

Dental Laboratories are generally well-lighted, with work benches and 
storage arranged for good working conditions. In a private dental office, 
the technician is associated I'ri.th the dentist and other assistants. In 
commercial laboratories, the technician works under a manager or owner, 
usual3.y with a fev7 or many other employees. Noise from grinding and 
polishing, odors from wax and general shop conditions prevail. Normal care 
in working i-jith high speed motor-driven wheels and some shop hand tools must 
be used. A dental laboratory assistant generally works kO hours a week, ^ 
days a week. 

AVEmES CF FgOMCTION 

Promotion may come through specialization, such as work on dentures, 
metal bridges, or ceramics. Classifications by experience and skills, such 
as ’’Junior", "Senior", and "liaster Dental Technician" are also used for 
advancement and salary level. One may become a foreman in a laboratory or 
become the o-wner and operator of his own place of business. 

additiona l information 

Write the American Dental Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60611 ; The National Association of Certified Dental Laboratories, 
210 Thomas House, 1330 Massachusetts Avenue, N.¥. , Washington, D. C., 20005. 
Inquire of the Ohio State Employment Service for job information. 

NOTES 
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INATURE OP THE WORK - The dentist locates and fills cavities in the teeth, 
straightens teeth, takes X-rays of the mouth, and treats gum diseases .Also, 
extracts teeth and substitutes individually designed artifical dentures® 
Cleans teeth and examines mouth for diseases affecting general health. 
Spends most time on patient care, may do some laboratory work including 
making dentures, inlays and other dental appliances. Many dentists send 
most of their laboratory work to commercial firms. Some employ dental hy- 
gienists to clean patients ’ teeth® 

About 49^ of dentists are recognized as specialists. Orthodontists straight- 
en teeth. Oral surgeons perform operations on the mouth and jaw. The re-^ 
mainder specialize in peri odontology (treating tissues supporting the teeth] 
prosthodontice (making artifical teeth or dentures), pedodontics (children* i 
dentistry), oral pathology (diseases of the mouth), and public health uen— 
tistry. Three out of every 100 dentists are primarily employed in teaching, | 
research, or other work. 
l OPPORTPHITIES 

Current - Demand for dental services is likely to increase faster than the| 
supply of dentists during the 1960*s. Two-thirds of the new dentists beinj 
graduated yearly are needed for replacement alone. There is a serious nee( 
for intelligent research in many fields of dentistry, according to one au-j 
thority, and a need for more dental educators with a sound liberal arts! 
background. 

Trends - New techniques, equipment and drugs as well as more extensive andl 
effective use of dental hygienists, assistants and laboratory technicians 
will probably enable individual dentists to care for more patients .However, 
population growth, the huge backlog of unmet dental needs, and the inoreas-l 
ing use of dental services will outweigh these factors and the need for! 
more dentists will probably not be met in the near future. 

For women - Constitute only 25^ of the profession, but most modern dental I 

schools welcome female students. The most numerous opportunities exist in| 
research fiuid children’s dentistry® 

lELDS OF EiiPLO'YMENT - Private practice, 909^| remainder in the Federal Govern- 1 
ment. Armed Forces, or State agencies. 

REAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Most dentists are located in big cities, and 4 statesl 

(New York, California, Pennsylvania and Illinois) account for 409^ of the! 
profession. In deciding on a location the new dentist wanting a successful 
practice should take into account the following factors* number of dentists 
in area, and size of Income and educational level of the population. 
REMUNERATION - During the first year or two of practice dentists often earnl 
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little more than the minimum needed to pay expenses, but their earnings rise 
rapidly as their practice develops . The general net income of salaried den- 
tists and those in private practice ranged from |6000 to 121,000 per year in 
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1956* The salaried group tended to be in the middle inoome range of $6000 
to $12,000 • Specialists generally approached the upper range. 

IplTHOD OF EKTHY - Despite recent openings of new schools, nearly twice as 
many students have been applying as could be admitted. However, there 
were 102 vacancies in the 1959 entering class nationally, which indicates 
that well-qualified applicants tend to be in short supply* 

In selecting students, dental schools give considerable weight to college 
grades and amount of education; over 57^ of the students enrolled in 1957 
had at least 3 years of college education; more than i/yfa had bachelor’s 
degrees, i.11 dental schools participate in a nationwide dental aptitude 
testing program. Scores earned on these tests are taken into consideration 
along with other information gathered about the applicant through recom- 
mendations or interviews. Many State supported dental schools give prefer- 
ence to residents of their particular State. 

Education - Two years of predental college work followed by 4 years of pro- 
fessional training in a dental school are the minimiam educational re- 
quirements; 7 of the 46 dental schools in operation in the Hnited States 
in 1958 required 5 years of predental study. Predental education includes 
at least one, half-year course in organic chemistry, and a full year 
ootirse in English, biology, physios, and inorganic chemistry. In dental 
college, the first 2 years are usually devoted to classroom instruction 
and laboratory work in anatomy, bacteriology, and pharmacology. The last 
2 years are spent chiefly in gaining experience with patients in the 
school’s dental clinic. The degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery (DDS) is 

dental colleges; the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine 
^DMD; is conferred by a few schools. Dentists interested in research or 
teaching often take graduate work in a basic science. 

To become recognized as a certified specialist, a dentist must pass spe- 
cialty hoard examinations requiring 2 or 3 y6ars of graduate education 
and several years of specialized experience. 

in Ohio - Ohio State University, Columbus; Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland. 



Selection factors - Good visual memory, excellent judgment of space and 
shape, delicacy of touch, high degree of manual dexterity, intelligence 
and ability to master scientific subjects. 

hL<^.8nse8, exami nations - To receive the necessary license to practice in 
Ohio, an examination must be taken. Prerequisites include graduation from 
a dental school meeting the requirements of the Ohio State Dental Board 
and U.S. citizenship. The examination, costing $50, consists of a 2| day 
written test and 2j- days of clinical work. Ohio dentists wishing to spec- 
ialize need no other certification than the Ohio license. 

IggKIHG COHDITIOHS AHD HAZARDS - May work alone or with dental assistants . 



St^ds most of the time. May teach part-time as well as practice. Possi- 
bility of exposure to infection from patients, and cuts and burns from e- 
quipment. Exposure to radioactive substances from X-ray equipment. 

PQR ADDITIOKAL INFORMATION - Above-mentioned universities. State Board of 



Dental Itoaminers, 322 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio; American Dental 
AMociation, 222 Bast Superior Street, Chicage 11, Illinois. Also, see 
Employment Information Series,” Part TI. 

“ (Additions, local information, etc.) 
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NATURE CF THE INDUSTRY - Die casting is a machine process use^d to produce 
^lious3.iid.s of cs^stings in rapid succession irom non-ferrous 3-lloys. [Molten 

metal (alloy) is forced under high pressure into metal dies or molds. After the 
resulting castings are hardened, they are automatically ejected. The accurately 
dimensioned, sharply defined, smooth surfaced castings require little or no 
machining. 

Nearly 2/3 of die castings are made of zinc, about 1/3 are made of aluminum. 
Klagnesiumi, brass, copper, and lead are used in sonQe instances. The size of 
die castings ranges from small, button- sized components for business machines 
to large automobile grilles. Die castings are an integral pait of transportation 
■y 0 liicles, vacuum sweepers, business miachines, aircraft, precision instrunQents, 
hardware, industrial machinery, internal combustion engines, and many other 
0 -QiT 0 ];it“day products. The simiple die casting with its close tolerance takes the 
place of a multiplicity of other parts, saving handling and assembly costs, extra 
machine work, and the prevision of separate fastening parts. 

Die casting dies are made in at least two parts so that castings can be removed. 
The die is made from highest quality tool steel, and is fully annealed for maximu 
machinability. When the die cavity is sunk to the proper dimensions and shape, 
the steel is then hardened (except in the case of new sulphide bearing steel which 
retains maximum machinability even in the hardened state). 

Die casting machines vary fundamentally only in the method of injecting metal into 
the die. They include the plunger type, suited mainly for zinc alloys and those of 
lower melting point; air injection type used chiefly for aluminum alloys; and the 
cold chamber machine, used for aluminum, magnesium, and copper base alloys. 



In the die casting process, one half of the die called the cover half is usually 
fixed to the front or stationary platen of the machine, and the ejector half (to which 
it is intended to have the die casting adhere) is movable with the rear platen. The 
moving platen, through hydraulic pump action, moves the moving half of the die 
up to and against the stationary half of the die at whichpoint toggle mechanisms 
(links which multiply pressure mechanically) or direct hydraulic pressure force 
the two halves together in locked position. In the case of zinc or aluminum alloys, 
before the shot (injection of molten metal) is made, die cavities are evacuated of 
gas in order to cast in a vacuum and increase the density and quality of casting. 

In the shot itself, hydraulic pump or air compressor action forces molten alloy 
(heated to proper temperature in accompanying furnace) at great pressure into 
the die through the sprue or ram hole (entrance from outside die); runners 
(intermediate passages in die); to gate (entrance to die cavity). Allowing proper 
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time for cooling (water-cooled), an ejector mechanism then releases the die in 
order that the die casting product can be removed. 

Finishing operations of the die casting may include trimming, filing, punching, 
painting, plating, or anodizing. 

The die casting cycle is by far the most rapid method of producing casting's. As 
a rule, one man tends and operates each machine, hence the labor cost per die 
casting is low. 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY - Die makers and repairmen, melting furnace 
tenders, die casting machine operators, trim press operators, drill press light 
machine operators, inspectors, assemblers, die designers, spectoscope and 
X-ray analysts. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - The die casting industry is gradually expanding as more products and 
series of products are found which can be produced more efficiently by this 
method. While opportunities in the small, independent shops are not 
quantitatively high, they do offer some openings to the non-experienced worker. 
The work schedule may be impaired by summer slumps which result from the 
slowdown in manufacturing industries using die castings. The problem of 
storage doesn't make it economically feasible for the small shop to maintain full 
production during summer slack periods. 

Trends - Bjcause of the youth of this industry and the continuing applications 
being found for die casting, it should expand. Methods are now being devised for 
the increased use of magnesium and other alloys, and for improving existing 
equipm.ent to achieve stronger finished products Of even closer tolerances than 
now exist. 

For women - A substantial percentage of women are employed as assemblers and 
inspectors. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Most die casting shops are small, some with less 
than ten employees, some with twenty or thirty. A few larger ones also exist 
in Ohio. ' 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Die casting companies are found in many sections of 
Ohio, but are chiefly concentrated around areas of large population. 
REMUNERATION - Representative rates for a sample number of die casting com- 
panies in Ohio: die casting machine operators, $1. 46 per hour to $2. 69; melting 
furnace tenders, $1. 30 to $2. 56; trim press operators, $1. 30 to $3. 15; drill 
press light machine operators, $1.25 to $3. 15; die machinists, $1.85 to $3. 11; 
die repairmen, $1, 85 to $3. 47 ; die makers, $2, 25 to $3. 50; assemblers, $x. 15 
to $1.45; inspectors, $1.30 to $1.85; maintenance, $1,85 to $2,25. Rates 
vary widely because of area cost of living differentials and extent of unionization. 
ENTRY METHODS AND REQUIREMENTS - Die -casting machine operators are 
generally hired as beginners and learn how to operate the machines through on- 
the-job training. They can start operating machines within a few weeks while 
under supervision. Training should continue for 1 year. Assembling an in- 
specting occupations are learned on the job. Die-makers and repairmem’ 
ordinarily attain their skill through a 4 to 5 year apprenticeship. Die designers 
need a formal engineering education. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS - Dusty, dirty, hot. Premises are usually very noisy. 
Hazards - Excessive heat. Flying metal. 

Unions - Where organized. United Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local die casting companies, Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service local offices, American Die Casting Institute, 366 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y, 



NOTES - (Additions, local information.) 
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DF THE WORK A dietitian is defined by The American Dietetic 
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staff membe-T of a ho$-|^itaf medical 

clinic, she teaches understand 

diets that have been pre^cs^ibed f Or with ex- 

pectant mothers and persons «th diaibrt|^f?'^p^^eight problems, 
and many other nutritional irregularities*/ 
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A research dietitian, employed in nutrition research laboratories of medical 
centers, universities, and business and government organizations, is concern- 
ed with a study of nutritive requirements and metabolic processes. She coiiducts 
experiments on individual foods, on methods of preparing and processing food 
items, and on the development of improved techniques for measuring quality, 
flavor, and nutritive values. 

The teaching dietitian is employed primarily by a college, university, or 
hospital. In the college she instructs students in the area of food, nutrition, 
and institution managemer In the hospital she provides nursing, medical, 
and dental students and dietetic interns with instruction design#»d for the specific 
needs of each group. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current The demand for qualified personnel far exceeds the current 
supply. Since it is largely a woman’s profession, marriage and family obligations 
create a large turnover. It is estimated that about 2, 000 new dietitians will 
be needed each year throughout the 1960's and beyond. Because of the present 
shortage, some institutions are hiring recent college graduates as assistants 
to ADA members, thus giving the graduate an opportunity to gain ADA 
qualifying experience. 

Trends Accelerated hospital construction plans, new projects concerning 
the nutritional care of the aging population of the nation, expanding school and 
industrial lunch programs, steadily growing space travel studies -- all these 
point to numerous job possibilities infuture years. 

Men An increasing number of men are entering this field as therapeutic 
dietitians in hospitals and food service directors in hospitals, colleges, and 
commercial organizations 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT About half of all dietitians serve in hospitals. 

Others direct the food service in schools and colleges, industrial organizations, 
and commercial eating places. A limited number of positions are now available 
with some of the airline, steamship, and railroad companies. Government 
opportunities include the Armed Forces, Veterans Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, U.S. Public Health Service, and city, county, and state 
health departments. Associations concerned with diabetes, arthritis, heart, 
cancer, and other physical disorders use dietitians as consultants. For those 
who demonstrate writing or food photography talents in addition to dietetic 
education, jobs are available with food and food equipment companies, 
magazines, newspapers, and advertising firms. 
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AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT Members of The American Dietetic Association 
are found in every state of the Union and many foreign countries. Ohio ranks 
third among the states in number of dietitians employed. Current membership 
records show that there are 1, 100 ADA dietitians working in Ohio; six of these 

are men. 

REMUNERATION Starting positions in hospitals range from $4, 700 to $5, 500 
a year. College and school food services offer annual salaries ranging from 
$4, 700 to $8, 000 for staff dietitians and from $7, 000 to $17, 000 or more for 
directors and supervisors. University teachers are paid between $5, 000 and 
$10,000 a year. The entrance salary in the Federal Government for those who 
have completed their internship is $6, 050. New college graduates are hired 
at $5, 000. Dietitians enter the Armed Forces with the rank of second lieutenant 
or ensign and currently receive a monthly base ps-y of $294. 60 plus specified 
allowances. The present ps-y scale for the state of Ohio isi dietitian I 
(bachelor's degree), $400-480 a month; dietitian 11 (bachelor's degree plus two 
years' experience or master's degree plus one year's experience), $460-550 
a month. 

From two to four weeks' paid vacation time is granted annually after one 
year of service in most organizations. Holidays, insurance, and retirement 
benefits are usually received. Living accomodations are provided by some 
hospitals; the dietitian who occupies hospital quarters receives room, board, 
and professional laundry at nominal sums. In the field of college food service, 
the trend is away from living in, although the dietitian in charge of the residence 
hall food service may be asked to do so. Separate residence is maintained by 
those employed in community and public health nutrition, commercial and 
industrial fields, and school food service. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors high scientific aptitude, administrative ability, eager- 
ness to help people, curiosity about food and its nutritive values, artistic flair 
for preparing food attractively, skill in oral expression, organizing ability, 
taste discrimination, good physical health, patience, ability to work with a variety 
of people 

High School Education High school curriculum should fulfill all the general 
college entrance requirements; courses in biology, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics are a good preparation for later studies. 

A good test of one's aptitude for the field is a summer job under professionally 
qualified dietitians in commercial food services or hospital dietary departments. 
Other helpful work experience may be gained in jobs providing an opportunity 
for dealing with the public, such as a nurse aide and a retail sales clerk. 

College Education Two major areas of specialization in college are food 
and nutrition and institution management. Generally, the college curriculum 
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includes basic studies - chemistry, ^Su/flod^'odu^ 

sciences, education, food, ^ Electives in 

- - technical studies. 

TT ii/arr^a araduatioH it is recommended that a year's 

Interns^ fTer tL Amtrican Dietetic Association approves three 
internship be co-Pletcl. ^ emphasis on general hospital 

types of internship: (1) an internsnip f normal nutrition and 

diLtics; (2) a nutrition clinic internship whic^^^ administration. 

therapeutic dietetics; (3) an interns P university, graduate credit may 

professional laundry. Most of them also offer a stipen . ) 



j- • f Tv^o nhAn State University offers a Bachelor of 
The College o j .^^i^Digtetics This program, the only one of its kmd. 
Science Degree in Med ca^D^^^^^ fulfills all ADA internship requirements. Its 
requires 14 quarters oi ' nrescriptions to meet the dietary and 

Ttritrol^'ne"^^^ -d non-hospitalised individuals. 

Licensure, Registration ^uL'n 

t soSoTa^aS^^^^ adequa. 

Application for membership f.oVan accredited school; (2) com- 

"s°tie?;tTc mternshlp, °^„^rdlu7reVrr^rS^^^^^^^^ 
in the dietetic " foodln^nutrition, institution management, or 

rrXedarea^Ts) endorsement by three members, two of which must be active, 
or the director of internship. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

undergraduates Many and^^iverM^^ ^r7cted’'tlThttoulg^ 

undergraduates. Inquiries concerning several scholarships to 

itself. The American Dietetm T^e^U.S. Army maintains an under- 
students on the junior or senior ev . , * i j be sent to The Surgeon General, 

graduate scholarship program Inquiries 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Interns Many state dietetic associations offer scholarships to college 
students who have been accepted by internships. Twelve $500 scholarships are 
awarded annually by The American Dietetic Association. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Dietitians generally work an eight-hour day and a 
forty-hour week. Sinc^a hospital food service is required to function seven 
days a week, staff members take turns in supervising dietary care of patients 
and personnel on weekends and holidays. The same may be true for some 
commercial establishments. 

Work surroundings generally may be described as pleasant: kitchens are 
sanitary and usually well equipped with modern appliances; offices are well 
ventilated and comfortably furnished. Some of the dietitian's duties may be 
performed at a desk; however, considerable time is spent standing, walking, 
and doing more physically arduous tasks. 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES Each area of dietetics has its own promotional 
route. In general, however, an individual begins work as an assistant dietitian. 
Advancement may be made to assistant supervisor, to chief dietitian of a hospital 
dietary department, or district school lunchroom supervisor, or food service 
manager in a hotel or restaurant. Bases for promotion include advanced education, 
work experience, and demonstrated ability. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, 
director of the dietetic internship, local hospital federation association, college 
placement bureau, commercial employment agencies, personnel departments of 
business organizations which employ dietitians, credentials service of The 
American Dietetic Association. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION The American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611; Career Information 
Service, New York Life Insurance Company, Box 51, Madison Square Station, 

New York 10, New York; Director of Dietetic Service, Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. ; The Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. ; American Home 
Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20009j 
American Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

New York. 
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WATUHE OF m WORK ~ Makes detailed drawings, giving diraensions and specifications, 
of nachinery and machine parts from sketches, specifications, or notes prepared 
by the mechanical er^gineer or designer engineer. Uses various drawing instru- 
ments, a drafting machine and other tools to translate these ideas or calcula- 
tions into detailed, accurate working plans to be used by patteriirakers , machin- 
ists, toolmakers, and others in constructing the desired object. It is desirable 
to have enough shop experience and knowledge to be able to describe exactly what 
materials and procedures the craftsinan is to use in iTiaking the product. May be 
reouired to calculate the strength, reliability, or cost of materials used in the 
final construction. The term “draftsman'* includes all persons who work on the 
preparation of working drawings with the exception of tracers. Mechanical drafts- 
men may be classified as: 1. Chief Draftsman or Drafting Supervisor 2. Designer 

(design draftsman or mechanical engineer) 3» Draftsman 4* Detailer or Junior 
Draftsman 5* Checker. 

aPPORTUiaTIBS ^ 

Current - This job is listed as a shortage occupation in Ohio. Excellent oppor- 
tunities exist for well— qualified men and women. 

Trends - Opportunities are expected to increase in the next few years with ^tech- 
nological advancements and changes in industrial operations. More draftsmen 
will'^be required as supporting personnel of engineering and scientific occupa- 

For Women - Less than 10 % of all draftsmen are women. Good opportunities do exist 
Many women are filling positions demanding initiative and responsibility. 

FBJDS OF EMPLOYMENT - The majority are employed by manufacturing industries, prin- 
cipally iTiachine, primary metals, fabricated metal products, aircraft and auto- 
mobile parts, and ordnance. About one third of all draftsmen work for architect- 
ural or engineering firms, public utilities, construction companies, and the 
government. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - The largest number of draftsmen are located in or around 
large industrial areas j however, en^loyment in this occupation can be obtained in 
any city or state. 

RBMUNJi^RATIQN - Tb.e rate of pay is dependent upon the individual's ability, the 
amount of education and training received, experience, initiative, and the area 
of employment. Beginning salaries in private industry range between $325 and 
$400 per month. Experienced draftsmen, without a college degree, may earn as 
much as $600 per month. Chief Draftsman or Drafting Supervisors receive higher 
salaries. 




DRAFTSMAN. MECHANICAL 



REQUIREMEHTS FOR iiMTHY 

General - Possess the ability to comprehend forms in space and understand rela- 
tionships of plane and solid objects. Numerical aptitude, interest in mechan- 
ical objects, patience, neatness, accuracy, and an aptitude for detail. Ability 
to follow instructions and cooperate with ethers. 

Education - Graduation from an accredited high school with training in such areas 
as mathematics, physical science, and mechanical drawing. It is recommended 
that the prospective draftsman complete as much technical schooling as possible 
before seeking employment. This training may be obtained by attending techni- 
cal institutes, colleges offering special 2 year programs, technical high 
schools, correspondence schools, vocational and trade schools, serving 3-A year 
apprenticeship, or on-the-job training combined with part-time schooling. This 
training involves further study in mathematics, mechanics, electricity, mechan- 
ical drawing, descriptive geometry, shop practices, and allied subjects. 
Physical - Good eyesight and health. 

Bouiment Required - Mechanical draftsmen may be required to furnish their own 
kit of drawing Instruments, triangles, scales and tables, 

VJORKING CONDITICNS - Most of the time the draftsman vdll vrork alone, but around 
others, in a well lighted and ventilated room. The job is confining and much of 
the time is spent sitting at a drawing board, 

AVEI^UES OF PAQI40T10N - The draftsman may be promoted to design draftsman, mechan- 
ical igineer or chief draftsman depending upon the initiative, ability, educa- 
tion, and experience of the individual, 

FCE ADDITIONAL LWORMATIC^ - Write or contact: American Federation of Technical 

Engineers, Room 901 F, Street, N. W. , Washington 5, D. C,; National Horae Study 
Council, 200 K, Street, N. W. , VJashington 6, D. C,; local eirployers; the local 
Ohio State Employment Service office; Bureau of Apprenticeship Representative, 
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NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY - The dry cleaning industry is composed of all 
cleaning, dyeing and pressing establishments that perform these operations; 
they process clothing of many fabrics and styles, including hats, gloves, furs, 
draperies, blankets, rugs, curtains, etc. Many items are brought to cleaners 
which are irreplaceable, requiring the special skill of the group. The work is 
generally completed ready for the customer in as short a time as the same 
day, even 30 minutes and one hour - up to extensive work that may require 
several weeks, such as reweaving cloth. The cleaning work is done with 
various solvents, plus spotting and coloring by specialists. The operations 
have been greatly speeded up by modern methods and systems of identification, 
sorting, pressing and attaching ornaments, buttons and articles removed during 
the cycle of cleaning. Many places include shirt laundering as an associated 
service. The dry cleaning is foten done at the store site, although sorne 
companies have retail stores and a remote building for processing. Shirt 
laundering equipment may or may not be at the store. The service is often done 
in separate stores or in connection with self-service laundries. There are 
5 general types of dry cleaning establishments; (1) press shops or tailor shops; 
(2) wholesale cleaning plants; (3) drive-in plants; (4) pick-up and delivery 
plants; (5) chain dry-cleaning establishments. Some dry cleaning businesses 
offer several or all of these services. 

CCCUPATIONS WITHIN TH E INDUSTRY - The industry requires a large number 
of people in various recognized occupations; counter girls, checkers, markers, 
machine drycleaning operators and helpers, extractor operators, spotters, 
machine pressers, hand pressers, knitted goods blockers, glove cleaners, glove 
finishers, fur cleaners, fur glazers, hat cleaners and blockers, moth-proofers, 
and packers; delivery men and repair service women are also very necessary 
people. Managers of stores are specially trained in drycleaning store manage- 
ment. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - The use of many women in the industry as they are trained for good 
paying jobs is increasing. Hours of work can sometimes be arranged to fit a 
home schedule, providing added income. Most establishments enable men to 
learn on the job. 
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Trends - A very general increase in this business. People wear lighter colors 
in all seasons and have more clothes and personal articles for cleaning. This 
work is done more frequently, as people have more money to pay for appearance 
and "dress-up" more. A larger work force will be needed, including both men 
and women, as a natural increase in these services. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Almost every Ohio community has its cleaning 
establishments from pick-up and delivery locations in small towis served by 
truck routes, to the extensive, large establishments in the cities. Hundreds 
of neighborhood shops are operated in the shopping centers, prevalent over the 
State. Self-employment is not uncommon, particularly in smaller plant- shop 
operations. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - This is a personal service occupation. The 
applicant should like to deal with people, enjoy the service-work idea and the 
ability to find steady employment. Reasonable good health is required as the 
work is generally done while standing and walking. The worker may also be 
required to lift baskets of materials to be cleaned and to hang articles on racks. 
Good vision is required to check the completeness of the cleaning, for re- 
attaching buttons and ornaments, and to judge color matching in dyeing and 
spot cleaning. 

REMUNERATION - Rates of pay range from a learning rate of 80^^ to $1. 00 per 
hour to the higher rate of $1. 90 per hour for the most skilled work of spotting 
and pressing. 

UNION REPRESENTATION - Workers may be represented by the following 
groups: International Association of Cleaning and Dye House Workers or the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Many are not unionized. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Modern dry cleaning plants are regulated by state and 
local laws, as well as fire insurance requirements. Equipment is safety check- 
ed as well as type of storage containers and disposal of solvents. Generally, 
work IS in or around heat, moisutre, noise, odor of solvents and clothing to be 
cleaned. Steady pace of work to keep up with customer demands. Holidays pro- 
vide peak load periods; in advance of such days part-time help may be used to 
meet the load of work. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Check your local library sources for infor- 
mation; inquire at local dry cleaning establishments or write to the National 
Institute of Dry Cleaning, 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

NOTES - Additions, local sources, rates of pay, training opportunities, etc. 
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INATTJRB OP THE WORK - These two occupations are handled hy one individual in 
the new synthetic solvent dry cleaning operations which currently account 
for about 759^ of the business in such a city as Columbus, Ohio. This is 
because the new plants have reduced the amount of skill required by the 
individual worker through machinery. The dry cleaner or dry cleaner/spot- 
ter sorts the garments, draperies, or other articles into their proper 
classifications for dry cleaning. He weighs and records the poxmdage of 

each load, dry cleaning the garments or materials in either petroleum or 

synthetic solvents in specialized equipment, some of which is extremely 
complex and requires both dry cleaning skill and mechanical ability to op- 
erate and maintain. Prepares the soap stock solutions required for the va- 
rious cleaning processes, extracts the solvents from the dry cleaned gar- 
ments in centrifugal extractors, and dries and deodorizes the extracted gar- 
ments in mechanical tumblers or heated drying rooms. Also regulates the cor- 
rect cleaning cycles as to washing time, extractor times and speeds $ correct! 
drying and deodorizing time, and temperatures; and periodically tests the 
condition of the solvent. Also operates the distillation and pressure fil-j 
tration equipment to keep the dry cleaning solvent pure and crystal el ear » 
The spotter *s job in most plants calls for a high degree of skill and knowl- 
edge. Garments are inspected and classified for spotting, wet cleaning, and 
those that may occasionally need to be re-dry cleaned. It is frequently nec^ 
essary to identify spots and stains that the dry cleaning solvents did not 
remove, and it is then that the spotter removes these stains with water, 
steam or suitable chemicals that are safe to use on the particular fabric 
and dyestuff. Special techniques and specially designed equipment are used 
to do this job. The work is divided into three different classifications— 
wool, silk, and pre-spotter. The silk spotter requires the greatest amount 
of skill and ability. 



lOPPORTUNITIES 

Current - There are no sharp shortages or oversupplies reported in this 
cupation in Ohio at the present time. 



oc- 



Trends - The dry cleaning industry will share in the increased business 
caused by th'» rising population. No sharp deviation from the current pic- 
ture is £Lnticipated« (One factor which might affect the picture is the 
new development of self-service, coin-operated dry cleaning machines. It 
remains to be seen whether they can do a job of sufficient quality to com- 
pete with custom dry cleaning. The spotting problem would still exist. So 
would the finishing problem.) 
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DRY CLEANER/SPOTTER 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMEHT - Centrally located dry cleaning plants, or retail 
shops maintaining their own cleaning equipment • (The latter are synthetlcl 
solvent operations*) Petroleum solvent operations require extensive fire- 
prcofing — this cost restricts them to one central plant for the actual dryl 
cleaning* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - The larger population centers offer the greatestl 

number of opportunities* 

REMUNERATION - I5>200 to 17 » 500 per year* 

METHOD AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - The dry cleaner in the petroleum sol- 
vent plant should have the ability to make decisions, the ability to con- 
centrate and mechanical dexterity* Educational courses that are helpful 
Include chemistry, physics, mathematics, machine shop and textiles* The 
spotter in the petroleum solvent plant should be able to solve problems of 
a complex nature, be able to plan work and to concentrate* Educational 
courses that are helpful include chemistry, physics and textiles* The dry 
cleaner/spotter in the synthetic solvent plant needs the ability to follow 
directions, mechanical ability, and ordinary good judgment* 

Training - In petroleum solvent plants the dry cleaner learns his job by 
working as a helper* The length of time it takes to learn the job varies 
from six months to two years* The National Association of Dyers and! 
Cleaners operates the National Institute of Drycleaning in Silver Spring, 1 
Maryland (a suburb of Washington, D*C*)o Training at this school is open 
to members of the Association and their employees who have one or more 
years of practical experience in a dry cleaning plant, and who are 18 
years of age or over* The course is 12 weeks in dtiration*** In petroleum 
solvent plants the spotter generally learns his job informally, including 
wool and silk spotting, and wet and dry cleaning* Approximately three 
years or longer of on-the-job training is needed to qualify as a silk 
spotter* To become a wool spotter requires only three months to a year 
of work experience* The National Institute of Drycleaning also offers a 
12-week course in spotting* In synthetic solvent plants the drycleaner/ 
spotter also learns on the job as a helper, and his training takes about 
six months * 

For women - Increasing acceptance of women© 

Unions - Workers are not completely unionized in this field* Two unions 
representing these workers are the International Association of Cleaners 
and Dye House Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America* 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Generally, these have improved in recent years so that 
some form of temperature control is used to make the work area less hot* 
Also, solvent odors have been reduced greatly* Petroleum solvents are 
slightly Inflammable and require special handling to prevent fires* There 
are certain peak periods of the year in which overtime work is required- 
chief ly, March through June, and September through November© 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - The dry cleaner may be promoted to spotter, foreman, 
plant manager, or may enter own business* Wool spotters may be promoted to 
silk spotter, to supervisory positions, or may enter their own business* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local dry cleaners or write to the National Insti- 
tute of Drycleaning, Silver Spring, Maryland* 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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..-nm CF THE WOHK - The e^^eer^is ^oonoe^ed ^vit^the^ 

transmission, distribution, an pf electronics which is con-1 

veloping branch of Electrical .-^effects of electrons especially in aj 

earned with the jffect^^^^^ 

vacuum, in gases, or certain sol ' ^ ^ distribution; illumination; 

engineering are: Seneration, tr^smissio automation, electric 

wire ’nanifacture of electrical or electronic 

data processing equipment, etc.), and jan , rfe* research and develop- 

aachinW and equipment. Areas installation, testing, 

ment, planning and design, application, ^gest nu^iber being 

:n"tSn"Li"itt:n“rindXftn^nt, Pla^lning and design, management, and manu- 
facturiug operations# 

OPPQRTUN ITffiS T X .tvi +v»-i <5 f^pld are very £ood# Developments I 

ed the demand for electrical engineers beyond the number grauua ig ^ 

■rrSS*f i.1. fi.M ^ jL «£“t.‘.Sh‘£d‘;™’2SS a 

-SSJTtinue in its growth during the aviation electronics, 

newer areas of work such as nuclear power ^““^t^^^iettronic control^ 

guided missiles and spaceships, co^ , ^ need for an increasing 

tvstems will offer many opportunities and create a neea lux cu o| 

Po". ZTZ.T^ rrefeLSrWopment; however, goo. 

opportoiities exist in the other areas of specialization. 

FTF.IDS OF employment - Most electrical c— fcitffl 

ttmtSst'goternment, construction, and electric transportation. | 

riF EMPTnYMKMT - Employment can be secured in most states and cities. 

srs. *=/f 

^TmoSh!’ Pe"s:ns°^ “xecutive Ir administrative positions may earn more thar 
^;20,000 per year. 



ELECTRIC/ L ENGINEER 



FOR ISNTRY 



^PlPrtion Factors - Mathematical and scientific aptitudes, ability to egress 

one-seH ^ and written forms, creative ability, ana a good 

that wiU enable the individual to visualize objects “ ; &®®acSrate~ 

tive, perseverance, patience curiosity ““ ‘ A^it^rget 
SD^act, and logical in reasoning process and worK activities. Atill y g 

airmcT waIT. with oth©rs sssuiu© TAsponsibility • ^ ^ 

Fduo!tior- The mnimun requirement is a Bachelor of Science degree in mleotrical 
^Sr inf SmSes a bachelor's degree in a related area, such as mechan- 
^fl engiiHering or physics, is acceptable. The course of instruction includes 

such bafic and technical subjects as the followii^: ^^’^oirouS^ 

nnroAtrv calculus, chemistry, physics, mechanics, principles o 
machinery, electrical measurements, thermodynamics, electronics, an engineer 
^ ^^nr Advanced degrees are almost essential for those who desire to 
scecialize or do research work in any field of electrical engineering. 
tL following schools offer programs in electrical engineertog 
ed by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development: Universi y o > 

Case Institute of Technology, University of Cincinnati, University o ^ ^ 

Fenn College, Ohio Northern University, Ohio State University, Ohio Universi y. 
University of Toledo, and Youngstown University. .. ..i, i„„„i 

Licenses and i.hramlnations - Ucensure is requ^ed or oropfr- 

~rieht to practice proHssional engineering where public health, life or proper 
L Sfected^by the engineer's work. Requirements for registr^ion and 
tL cLt of licensure in Ohio may be obtained from the l^ofessional Engineers 
and surveyors Board, 21 Vjest Broad Street, Columbus 15^ 

AVENUES CF PROMOTK^I - The graduate Electrical Engineer usually begins in^a^rout^e 
and modest position in a company, such as construction work or equipment testi^. 
Many companies start their newly-hired graduates in tramiimg progra^ that win 
give them practical experience in their different technical departments. The 
individual Ly then work in a particular specialty and progress vertically, or 
gain experience and knowledge in various departments and then specialize in man- 
agement. Opportunities for advancement are excellent. 

souacass for add itional BIFOBMATIOM - write or contact: American Institute of meo- 

trical aieineers. 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, New Yorkj Engineers Cou^il 
for ProSfsioLl’ UeLlopmeni, 29 West’39th Street, New York 18, New York; ^ ^lo 
Society of Fxofessional Engineers, 5 East long Street, Columbus 15^ 
fessional Engineers and Surveyors Board, \^andotte Build^,21 West Broa ^ 

Columbus I^Ohio; the local Ohio State Employment Service office; companies or 
agencies employing electrical engineers; any of the accredited schools listed 
this release under Education. Read: “The Indispensable Man“, published by the 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers; "Your ^ture to Electronic Engineer- 
ing** by Sol Levine, and “Orientation to Engineering by Philip Pollack. 
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ELECTRICIAN 
(m REMAN) 
824.281 
(all suffixes) 
829.281-022 



NAT URE OF THE WORK The electrician does lay- 
out '^^rork for, assembles, installs, maintains, repairs, 
and inspects every kind of electrical equipment includ- 
ing conduits, appliances of all sorts, motors and 
transformers, electrical fixtures, alarms and alarm 
systems, machines, and all related wiring. Each 
electrician must know how to read and interpret blue 
prints, must keep abreast of national, state, and local 
building and electrical codes, must understand the 
basic theory of electricity, and should have a know- 
ledge of making cost estimates. In addition, each 
electrician must have his own set of tools: pliers, 
screwdrivers, braces and bits, and knives. Volt- 
meters, ammeters, scaffolding, ladders, and larger 
equipment, however, are generally provided by the 
employer . 

The electrician who is well-versed in all kinds of electrical 
construction and repair naturally offers the most serviceable 
skill to any employer. The electrician, no matter where he 
is found, applies the same basic knowledge, but, because of 
the vast field in which electrical service is required, two 
main kinds of electricians exist: construction (general) 

electricians (D.O.T. 824.281—014) and electrician repairmen 
(D.O.T. 829.281-022) 

Construction electricians are employed mainly in providing 
electrical service for new and remodeled buildings. They 
install all major and minor electrical eqxiipment from the 
lax'gest transformers to the most intricate lighting systems. 

More expeiienced electricians may assist in developing better 
and more efficient heating, lighting, power, and air condi- 
tioning systems for new and remodeled buildings. Those 
construction electricians who specialize may work only in 
commercial building, in residential bxiilding, in signals and 
communications, in manufacturing, or in public utilities. 

Electrician repairmen (often called industrial and/or main- 
tenance electricians) concentrate on repairing, servicing, 
and maintaining all electrical equipment found in industrial , 
governmental, private, and commercial installations. By 
frequently testing and inspecting electrical equipment, they^ 
provide a preventive care service and enable the installation 
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they serve to run with maximum efficiency and minimum loss of time 
and manpower. In addition, they must be able to quickly analyze, 
diagnose, and repair all electrical failures and malfunctions. 

The majority of construction electricians belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, while maintenance and industrial 
electricians are primarily affiliated with the United Auto Workers and 
related labor unions. 

EMPLOYMENT OU TLOOK There is an annually increasing need 
for trained electricians, particularly for construction electricians, due 
to increases in numbers of appliances used, in the extent of electri- 
cal services available, and in increases in the amount of building 
construction. The projected increase by 1975 in the area of ser- 
vices is 42.3% and for contract construction 31.7%, both areas re- 
flecting a need for larger numbers of both industrial- maintenance and 
construction electricians. The concentration of electricians is in 
metropolitan areas where building, general, and private contractors 

are found. 



CLOSELY RE LATED OCCUPATIONS 

Electronics Pield Engineer Assembler, Electronics Products 

Elevator Repairman, Inspector Cable Splicer^ 

Neon- Sign Serviceman Radio Mechanic 

Signal Installer - Repairman 

AREAS OP^ EMPLOYMENT The electrician, whether he be a 
regular e^loyee or an on-call serviceman, is indispensible to every 
organization. The greatest numbers of electricians are employed by 
building and electrical contractors. A second large group is found 
in private business - as owners or employees of an electrical con- 
tracting firm or in the field of sales and supply of electrical equip- 
ment. The remainder is found in every industry and business from 
aircraft manufacturing to commercial shipbuilding. 



REMUNERATION In 1964 (from the Occupational Outloo^ Uan^ 
book) the naiional“"minimum, median salary of all new and^expejnenced 
T^neyman electricians averaged $4.68 per hour. In 1967, this 
figure was $4.87 per hour, among the highest salaries paid in the 

construction field. 



Today, all construction workers average 37.5 hours per week o 
work; electricians, particularly outside linemen, average fewer ours 
per week of work, being subject to weather conditions. Compared 
with an average hourly rate of $4.00 for all construction workers, 
electricians average $4.34 per hour ( this average includes salaries 
of helpers, apprentices, and journeymen). minimum salary per 

hour for an Ohio union- affiUated journeyman electrician is $4 . 7 . 
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Non-union members average 15% to 20% less per hour salary. Union 
members earn double salary for all new construction overtime work 
and time and one-half for all repair and remodeling work. Non-union 
members are awarded extra salary benefits for overtime work accor- 
ding to the individual policies of the firms for whom they work.^ The 
starting salary of an apprentice is between 50% and 60% of the journey- 
man's wage and increases proportionately during apprenticeship ser- 
vice . 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General and Training To learn all aspects of an electrician's work re- 
quires several years' study. Individual study by serving as an elec- 
trician's helper may provide the necessary training. Many acquire 
these skills through Armed Services' training. The most popular and 
widely accepted means of study is through a registered apprenticeship 
training program, usually four (4) years in length. To be enrolled 
as an apprentice electrician, one must have a high school diploma or 
the equivalent (see the "Training Directory", pp . 102-107, for specific 
information about High School Equivalence examinations), must be of 
legal working age, and must have average or above intelligence. Upon 
application, the prospective apprentice candidate, in most cases, will^ 
be tested for general intelligence, aptitude for the trade , and perception, 
among others. The applicant may be given additional credit for rank- 
ing in the upper portion of his high school graduating class and for such 
background courses as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanical ^ 
drawing, exploratory electricity, and others which directly relate to his 
vocational choice of electricity. Requirements among apprentice spon- 
sors vary widely; each prospective applicant should inquire about more 
specific entry requirements among his own local sponsors or with the 
Joint Apprenticeship Council in his area. 

The apprentice training program itself consists of a minimum of 144 
hours per year of classroom instruction and four year total of 8,000 
to 10,000 hours of on-the-job training. The most widely accepted 
apprenticeship programs are those registered with the Ohio Appren- 
ticeship Council and whose standards comply with the National Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training (see "Training Directory," pp . 1-5 

for information regarding general apprenticeship preparation). 
successful completion of the apprenticeship program, each can^date 
is awarded a certificate giving him journeyman status by the National 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

AVENUES OP PROMOTION The qualified electrician, with exper- 
ience, may ^ance to job foreman, ;ob estimator, or building super- 
intendent in larger contracting organizations . Many electricians specxaUze 
in one phase of electrical service or go into business for themselves. 
Further advancement may come by entering the field of electrical sales 

and supply. 
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WORKING CON DITIONS Although an electrician's wor‘k does not ^ 
require great physical strength, it is strenuous and physically demand- 
ing. The electrician works both inside and out, standing, stooping, 
and crawling - wherever electrical service is needed. He is con- 
stantly subject to falls, shocks, and electrical burns. 

The electrician works on a national average of 40 hours per week 
excluding time spent for emergency calls and repairs. The outside 
electrician, often called a lineman, however, works when weather 
permits, his number of hours per week averaging less than 40 . When 
under contract, the electrician generally receives such benefits as 
sick leave, hospitalization, retirement benefits, medical insurance, 
and paid vacation time. 

SOURCES OP ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: 

1) Local electrical and building contractors. 

2) Local Ohio State Employment Service Offices. 

3) International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers' local unions. 

4) International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers* 

National Office 

1200 Fifteenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

5 ) National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the 

Electrical Industry 
1200 Eighteenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
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INDUSTRIAL RELEASE 

I haTTIRE of the industry - Pre-World War II radio equipment manufacture has] 
developed into what ie known as the electronics industry, because of man: 
new electronics product applications. Electronic products utilize the proj 
parties of electrons (very light, negatively charged particles) especially! 
in vacuum or gas filled tubes and semiconductor devices. Within electronic 
products, electrons flow through wired or printed circuits, tubes and semi- 
conductors, and other components. Electron tubes and semiconductor devicesj 
control electron flow. Many electronic products transmit or receive radio 

WA^OS o I 

Pour product divisions exist. Consumer . Tv sets, radios, hi-fi, phono- 
graphs, recorders, hearing aids. Military and Industrial .Missile and satel- 
lite electronic guidance systems, and electronic detection devices for the 
military; and electronic data-processing machines, testing instruments and 
control devices ;broadcasting, telecasting, and other communications equip-' 
ment ; and electronic microscopes and telescopes for industry. Electronic. 
Tubes and Semiconductors . Receiving tubes — miniature and subminiature, tv| 
picture, and special purpose tubes. Other _ ^eotronic Components . Transis- 
tors, capacitors, etc. 

Most plants produce one type of end product; research and development are 
kept separate. 

locCTTPATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY - Professional and technical > Engineers ; electri- 
cal or electronic, mechanical, industrial, chemical, ceramic, metallurgical»j 
Scientists: physicists, chemists, mathematicians .Others: electronic tech- 

nicians, draftsmen, engineering aids and assistants, technical writers, 
specifications writers, illustrators. Plant occupations : Assembly. Machin- 
ing. Fabricating: sheet metal workers, cabinet makers and finishers, glass 
lathe operators, punch press operators, blanking machine operators, shear 
operators, grid lathe operators, spot welders, crystal grinders and finish- 
ers, coil winders. Processing: electroplaters, anodizers, tinners, silk 

screen operators, etching equipment operators, infrared oven operators, 
hydrogen furnace firers, exhaust operators, sealers. Inspect ion and testing: 
(by product indication). Maintenance; machinists, welders, sheet metal 
workers, firesetters, painters, plumbers, etc* 

IPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Employment doubled in the past decade to more than 450 >000 .Growth 
continuing, but at slower pace, nationally and locally. 

Trends - Replacement needs and expansion will create thousands of addition- 
al openings nationally. Greatest demand— elec tioxiic engineers and elec- 
tronic technicians; then, scientists, other engineers and technicians ;then 
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skilled maintenance workers* Mechanization may modify demand for semi-| 
skilled workers, but many products do not appear to be adaptable to high-) 
ly automatic manxifacturing processes* Growth of total employment is not[ 
expected to be as rapid as in the 1930's since the "crash** aspect of pre-| 
▼ious years is lewelling out* Some companies* success may depend on their] 
ability to convert from military to industrial production* 

For Women - Comprise half of electronics industry labor force* Employed) 
chiefly in production and office work*Mechanization may affect some less- 
skilled workers* 

FIELDS OF EMPLO'YMEira! - In Ohio, manufacture of electronic components and! 
accessories; radio and tv receiving type electronic tubes; cathode ray| 
tubes; radio and tv transmitting, signalling, and detecting equipment and 
appairatus; radio and tv receiving sets; and telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment* In 1939 izi Ohio, 8967 men and 7126 women for a total of 16,093 were 
employed in these fields* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - State-wide. 

REMTJRERATION - In April, 1939» production workers averaged $89 *37 a week* A 
^558 hourly wage breakdown showed semi-skilled assemblers receiving $1 *40- 
$1*93$ precision assemblers, $l*83-$2*39; machinists, $2*00-$2*63; elec- 
tronics technicians, $2*30-$2*83$ inspection occupations, $l*30-$2 .75$ 
testing occupations, $1*65-$ 2*90* See individual briefs for occupations 
not listed* 

ENTRY METHOI^S AKD REQUIREMENTS - Usual minimum requirement for engineers and) 
scientists, B*S* degree. Many have advanced degrees* Technicians and cer- 
tain plant production workers require technical training— electrical and e- 
lectronic theory, mathematics, drafting, and schematic reading* Many] 
craftsmen have received apprenticeship or on-the-job training* Meat highly 
skilled electronics technicians have completed a trade course in either a 
private technical school or in the Armed Forces— some have learned on the 
job* Some technicians must qualify for a Federal Commimi cat ions Commission 
1st or 2nd class license* Chemistry and physics laboratory technicians » en- 
gineering and scientific aids and assistants, and mathematical assistants 
frequently have had some college training or may be upgraded from jobs as 
helpers or lower grade assistants* High school graduates with high school 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry are preferred in hiring helpers or low- 
er grade assistants* Draftsmen usually enter their trade through trade or 
technical school education* Technical writers need a combination of writing 
ability and an understanding of the technical field *Illustrators also need 
special training* No formal training other than high school is required for 
some semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Plante are usually clean and air-conditioned, well- 
lighted, €uad relatively free of noise* Hazards include high voltage shock, 
biirns from soldering irons, cuts, bruises, and punctured fingers* 

Unions - Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; International Association of 
Machinists ; and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Ameri- 
ca (independent). 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local electronics industries. National Council of 
Technical Schools, 1307 M St* N*W*, Washington 3» B* C* 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

InaTTJRE of work - Performs on a level of skill between f 

craftsman and the professional engineer or scientist. Work is technical 
in nature but narrower in scope than that of an engineer or scientist. Per- 
forms job above the routine operating, maintenance, and repair level. 

Applies theoretical knowledge and manual skills to preparation or inter- 
pretation of layouts and other diagrams, design of electrical circuits, or 
the assembly, wiring, and installation of intricate electronic units. May 
also diagnose the trouble in a piece of complex equipment, conduct tests to 
verify the diagnosis, and make necessary repairs. Often uses engineering 
handbooks, oscilloscopes, signal generators, ohmmeters, multi-testers, me- 
ters, and other instruments; computing devices such as sliderules and basic 

In research activities usually assists scientists or engineers in building^ 
testing, and sometimes even designing experimental electronic apparatus .May 
be called upon to devise practical solutions to problems of design, select 
suitable materials, determine the best method of building a piece of equip- 
ment, and evaluate the operating characteristics of the equipment after it 

is built. 

In manufacturing onerations often supervises the production and assembly 
of electronic equipment. May operate complex equipment, perform trouble- 
shooting functions, or do the more complicated types of testing and inspec- 
tion work. Of particular importance in government work — quality assurance 
and reliability functions. Also, assists engineers in designing and setting 
up different types of testing equipment for use in manufacturing operations . 

In maintenance and repair work , utilizes knowledge above the routine re- 
pair level. In the Federal Aviation Agency is responsible for keeping radar 
and other electronic equipment, used to handle air traffic, in perfect 
working order. In Department of Defense, services radar, sonar, loran, and 
other warning and detection devices. For manufacturers and purchasers of 
electronic computers, services and repairs their complex machines. 
PPORTTJNITIES 

Current - Nationally, opportunities are excellent for qualified applicants. 
Trends - No end in sight of the need for electronics technicians. Possible 
factors which may affect employment 1 slower growth of the industry in 
1970*8 compared to 1960»s, necessity of converting from military to civil- 
ian production by some companies, contract cancellations due to rapid ob- 
solescence of military equipment, or the unlikely prospect of the defense 
program being cut sharply. Place of employment or ownership of company he 
works for might be affected, but prospects for the electronic technician’s 
continued employment are very good. 

lELDS OF EMPLOIMENT - Communication, industrial measuring, recording, in- 
dicating and controlling devices; navigational equipment, guided missile 
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controls; electronic computers, and many other types of eq.uipment using 
vacuum tubes and semiconductor circuits. Because of the breadth of the 
field, technicians often become specialists in one area. 

AREAS OF EMPLQiggENT - State-wide. 

REMUNERATION - Nationally selected averages in April, 1959 » showed elec- 
tronics technicians receiving from $2.50 to $2.85 an hour. 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Most training authorities recommend a 1 or 2 year course 
in an accredited technical school or institute. High school graduation 
would necessarily precede, with emphasis on mathematics and physical 
sciences. U. S. Armed Forces technical schools have helped thousands of 
veterans to qualify for civilian eledtronics specialist jobs. 

require:y1Ents of entry - 

Selection factors 

General - Inquisitive type of mind, ability to write clearly and effec- 
tively, above-average sight and hearing. Ability to handle basic hand 
tools as well as delicate laboratory and testing equipment .Above-average 
intelligence, numerical aptitude, special aptitude, form perception, 
motor coordination, and finger and manual dexterity. Stable temperament, 
alert, liking for detail work. 

Educational - Technical school education includes applied science, applied 
mathematics, and applied engineering, as well as basic skills in the use 
of instruments, machinery, and tools. Other sources than technical insti- 
tutes for this type of education: some junior and community colleges, and 
extension divisions of universities and colleges offering 2-year techni- 
cal programs .Not all technicians have had specific preparation*. Included 
are engineering or liberal arts students who have completed all require- 
ments for degrees, some graduates of liberal arts colleges, and some 
other persons with post high school education in mathematics and science. 

Important high school subjects include algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
solid geometry and physics .Important college or technical school studies 
include English (in order to communicate ideas clearly in writing and 
orally), industrial psychology, general science, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and chemical and electrical engineering. 

Physical - General good health, good vision, use of hands and fingers .Some 
handicapped workers have been finding employment in this field. A par- 
aplegic, for instance, is able to perform the duties satisfactorily if he 
possesses sufficient strength in his arms and hands* 

Knowledges - Electronics theory, physical science, and mathematics* 
Training - On-the-job training is ordinarily given. Because of the rapidly 
changing nature of electronics, workers must continue training throughout 
their working careers— company training programs are given as new de- 
signs and methods are developed, and technicians may also learn of new 

developments through trade literature, lectures, demonstration, and dis- 
cussion groups. 

ORKING CONDITIONS - Research laboratories are generally air-conditioned, 
with good lighting conditions. Most manufacturing plants are well-lighted 
and adequately ventilated. Hazards are not a major problem. Shocks from 
high voltage are the most serious .Burns from soldering irons, cuts, bruises, 
punctured fingers and similar minor inj\iries are most common* 

[AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Supervisory positions. Increased technical responsi- 
bility on a basis of demonstrated competence or additional training* 
DDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local electronics industries. National Council of 
Technical Schools, 150? M St. N.W., Washington 5> D. C. 

OTES - (Local opportunities* wages, etc*^ 
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NATURE OF V/ORK - Elevator installers assemble and install elevators, escala- 
tors, dumb waiters, end similar equipment. The work is done by small crews 
(seldom more than si'^ men) consisting of journeymen (skilled mechanics) and 
helpers... In elevator construction work, the crew first installs the guide 
rails of the car in the elevator shaft of the building. Then install the 
car frame and platform, the counterweight, the elevator chassis, and the 
control apparatus. Next, the car frame is connected to the counterweight 
7 /ith cables, the cab body and roof are installed, and the control system is 
wired. Finally, the entire assembly including cables, wires, and electrical 
control apparatus is carefully adjusted and tested... Modernization, main- 
tenance, and repair are important parts of the work of elevator construc- 
tors .In maintenance and repair work, inspect elevator and escalator instal- 
lations periodical.’ y and, when necessary, adjust cables and parts, and lub- 
ricate or replace parts. Alteration work on elevators is important because 
of the rapid rate of innovation and improvement in elevator engineering. 
This work is similar to new installation work because all elevator equip- 
ment except the old rail, car frame, platform and counterweight are gener- 
ally replaced... In order to install and repair electrical, hydraulic, 
steam, or compresred air elevators, many of which are electrically control- 
led, must have a working knowledge of electricity, electronics, and hydrau- 
lics. Must also be able to repair electric motor and control and signal 
systems. Because of the variety of work, many different handtools and 
power tools are used. 



OFkORTUNITIES 



C\xrrent - Nationally, continued increase in the rate of emplojTnent growth 
for elevator constructors is expected during the 1960*s as a result of 
construction expansion and modernization of old facilities. However, be- 
cause of the small size of this occupation there will only be several hun- 
dred job openings annually for new workers in this trade. For up-to-date 
local information, contact unions, contractors, and local offices of the 
Ohio State Emplojonent Service. 

Trends - Technological advances in elevator and escalator construction will 
result in more work for these craftsmen. The modern, high-speed, complex 
elevators, with their automatic door openings and automatic leveling at 
floors, require more work and higher skill for the installation and ad- 
justment of electrical and electronic controls. 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYIilENT - Most of the estimated 10,0C0 journeymen elevator con 



ELEVATOR INSTALLER^ ELECTRIC (HYDRAULIC^ 

structors employed in mid-1958 worked for elevator manufacturers, doing! 
new installation and modernization work and elevator servicingo Some ele- 
vator constructors are employed by small, local contractors who specialize! 
in elevator maintenance and repair# Others work for government agencies! 
or business establishments v;hich do their own elevator maintenance and re— I 
pair. Elevator constructors are also employed as elevator inspectors for! 
municipal or other governmental licensing and regulatory agencies# I 

AREAS OF K.IPLQY?ttSITT - Concentrated in the highly industrialized and popu- 
lated centers of the country# I 

RE.'.OT3RATI0N - 1958 survey of union minimum wages 52 large^ cities— 15 1 

per hour# I960 union rate in representative Ohio area — $5*75 Per hour. 
Seasonal factors affect this trade wuch less than many of the other build- 
ing trades. 

METHOD AITD RBQUIRBIIENTS FOR ENTRY - Although elevator constructors are a-| 
mong the more highly skilled building craftsmen, training is comparatively 
informal and is obtained through employment as a helper for a number of 
years c The helper trainee must be at least 18 years of age, in good phy-j 
sical condition, and have a high school education or its eq.uivalent , pre- 1 
ferably including courses in mathematics and physics# Mechanical aptitude! 
and an interest in machines are important assets. 1 

Training - Generally, at least 2 years of continuous job experience, j 
eluding 6 months* on-the-job training at the factory of a major elevator 
firm, is necessary to acquire a journeyman*s skill. Dicing this period, 
the helper must learn to perform all of the operations involved in the inn 
stallation, maintenance, and repair of elevators, escalators, and similar 1 
equipment# The helper- trainee is generally required to attend evening! 
classes in vocational schools.Among the subjects studied are mathematics, I 
physics, electrical and electronic theory, and proper safety techniques. I 
Opportunities for establishing an individually owned small contracting! 
business in this field are very limited# I 

Union membership - Most elevator constructors are members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors# 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Some work operations in elevator construct 
tion involve manual labor, but this is usually done by helpers# Also, much 
of the work must be done in cramped or awkward positions. The work is (^one 
indoors .Hazards include the danger of working in elevator shafts and those 
associated with the handling of electrical equipment. 

ADDITIONAL INFORI.IAT ION - Local elevator manufacturers, unions. International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia tJ 

Pennsylvania# 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc#) 
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NaTUjIS of the wOHK - Prepares the body for burial in conformity with State laws 5 
-washes body with geririicidal soap; sews or seals lips shut and packs orifices v/ith 
cotton; drains blood from body replacing it with embalniing fluid; punctures in- 
ternal orgcins to remove fluids and gases; closes incisions and dresses body; re- 
stores to natural appearance any features of the deceased damaged from accident 
or disease by use of molding wax, plaster of paris, or other material; applies 
cosmetics to face; places body in casket. May assist funeral director with other 
phases of funeral service, 

OPFCHTOITIES 

Curr' lit — Best opportunities for emplo^Tnent and advancement are available v/ith 
larger firms, particularly to individuals possessing both embalniers and funeral 
directors licenses. There are enough apprenticeship openings throughout the 
State of Ohio to place students v:ho will be graduating from the embalnidng 
schools in Ohio and surrounding areas. The majority of individuals entering 
the field today hold both embalmer’s and funeral director’s licenses. 

Trends - The steadily increasing population and aevelopment of suburban areas 
•y^ 2 .xi create come need for additions.! funeral homes and personnel to staff them. 
However, personnel needs of individual funeral homes ms-y not be substantial. 
Many firms are staffed by members of ovmer’s family. 

For V/omen — Few women are employed in this occupation, 

FlUilPS OF mlyP-LOrribHT - On the staff of a funeral home. Ownership and operation of 
funeral home requires additional licensing as Funeral Director. 

AFMUNERATION - Varies according to size and type of community, location, and com- 
petitive conditions. Entry wage as an apprentice, $60 to $B0 a week, pl.us room 
and board in some cases. In Ohio, licensed embalmers salaries range from $100 to 
$150 a week, plus room and board in some instances. An embalmer-funeral director 
usually receives more than the individual whose duties are limited to embalming 
only. 

ISTHODS Aki. REC:UIRli.i^HT5 FOR ENTRY 

Tra.T ng — Satisfactory completion of two years of academic instruction in a col- 
lege or university recognized by the Ohio Department of Education— a liberal 
arts program to include a minimun. of six semester hours in each of the follow- 
ing areas is advisable; Natural Science, Social Science, and English. Gradu- 
ation from an accredited College of Mortuary Science offering a twelve (12) 
month course in embalming. 

Technical courses usually include such subjects as: anatoiry, pathology, 

bacteriology, chemistry, embalming, restorative art, mortuary law and related 
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subjects. Registration with the Ohio Board of Smbalmers ana Funeral Direct- 
ors is requir^jct prior to enrollment in a College of ^lortuary Science. A one 
year apprenticeship to be served after examination and upon .certification by 
the Ohio Board of Eiabalmers and Funeral Directors. Bust assist in embalming 
at least twenty five (25) bodies auring apprenticeship. 
bchool Locations - In Ohio> Cincinnati College of Eiiibalming, 3^02 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. List of out-of-state approved schools may be obtained from 
the Ohio Boaro of il.ibalniers and Funeral Directors (aaaress listed below). 
Selection Factors - Personal qualifications should include a pleasant personal- 
ity, neat appearance, aepenaability, confidence, patience, good health, phy=- 
sical stoiiJina, emotional stability, good moral character, interest in science, 
sense of form perception ana some degree of finger dexterity. 

Licenses , nations - In Ohio the license is issued by the Board of EiubaLm- 

srs anu Funeral Directors. Applicants are eligible for licensing if they are 
citizens of the United States, twenty one (21 ) years of age, of good moral 
character, ana have satisfactorily cor.^leted the training requirements as 
listed above. An apprentice embalmers certificate is granted to those appli- 
cants passing the written exaiiiination administered by the Board of Embalmers 
and Funeral Directors. The apprentice embalmer is issued an embalmers license 
upon saT.isfactory completion of a one-year apprenticeship. Fees: ^1.00 reg- 

istration^ chV.OO examination^ if;6.00 annual renewal for Ohio license. (Separate 
licenses are required for funeral director and embalmer.) 

ICouipment Required of Worker - Majority of funeral homes furnish instruments 
and other personal equipment for their employees. However, some embalmers 
prefer to buy and use their own instrument kits. 

VkuRKING UuLDITIORS - Embalming rooms must be clean, sanitary, ana vrell ventilated. 
While possibility of infection or contagion exists, observance of health precau- 
tions r duce hazords considerably. Hours may be long ana irregular; in larger 
funeral homes, may work on a shift basis jin other firms, may be subject to call 
on a tv/enty four (24) hour basis. 

uF ixtOmOTluM - Workers start as apprentices in the occupation. Promoted 
to staff embalmer upon receiving embalmer ’s license. Promotions to supervisory 
position, such as chief lilirBalmer, are dependent on size of establishment in 
I which employed. Opportunities for ownership are greatly dependent upon availa- 
I bility of funds for investment and requirement of additional license as a Funer- 
I al Director, 

IFOR additional II\jFuRMATI0N - 'Write or contact: Funeral Directors operating funer- 

I al homes in your locality; Board of Embalmers and Funeral Directors of Ohio, 

I Vi^^andotte Building, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, Ohio Funeral Direct- 
I ors Association, 2?20 LeVeque Lincoln Tower, Columbus 15, Ohio. Read: "Funeral 
I Service as a Vocation" and "The History of American Funeral Directing," both 
I published by Rational Funeral Directors Association, 135 West Wells Street, 

I Mlwaukee 3, vfisconsin; "The Vocation of Funeral Service," published by National 
I Selected I^jorticians, .ivanston, Illinois; "Funeral Directors and Embalmers," in 
I Occupational Oitlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 940, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 

I “Funeral Directors ana Embalmers,” in Occupational Briefs published by Science 
I Research Associates Inc,, Chicago, Illinois, 
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KAYURE OF THE WORK The primary responsibility of the employment interviewer in 
the Ohio State EmplojTnent Sesrvloe-is to find suitable positions for job appli- 
cants, , 

The interviewer initiates this placement action by first putting the appli-* 
cant at ease and carefully reviewing his written application card. Through 
Questioning, he learns and records more about the individual's vocatioml 
and economic interests, skills and abilities, physical capabilities, and 
personality traits. He also evaluates the personas education and employment 
history, Vi/hen he has sufficient information about the applicant, he, in turn, 
provides general information concerning existing occupational opportunities or 
feasible courses of training; he also may inform the applicant of available 
public searvlces, such as counseling, testing, training programs, and job corps. 

Through interviewing techniques, the employment specialist may determine a 
need for a service other than direct placement* In this event, he refers the 
applicant to the proper Employment Service personnel. 

To complete placement, the interviewer matches an applicant's qualifications 
with current job orders received from employers* If an individual is at his desk 
and the interviewer has a suitable job order, he is referred to the employer for 
an interview. Later, he contacts the ea^loyer to verify the results of the 
referrals "When a referral is not given at the time of the Interview, the appli- » 
cation card is put on active file for subsequent job consideration. The ■ 

' interviewer performs job development for ai^licants who have outstanding training, 
experience, and/or potentialities in which specific employers are most likely to 
be interested. He also develops jobs for applicants when the office has no openings 
' on file to which they can be referred. 

Placement services also work for eir^loyere who are trying to fill positions 
in their organizations. It is the interviewer’s responsibility to write up an 
employer’s job order~**recording all significant facts about the job and qualifi- 
cations required of the prospective employes* As circumstances dictate, he calls 
the employer’s attention to pertinent labor raarket conditions, such as the exis- 
tence of shortage occupations and prevailing wage job involved 

(this information helps the employer in relating job qui^-ficstions to current 
economic conditions). 

The interviewer attempts to fill job orders by searching through the active 
file of applications mentioned above. 'When the appJiication of a qualified person 
is located in the files, the placement specialist calls him into the office, 

determines his interest in and suitability for the fTt 1 1 1 1 1 n i ' i 

job, and, if such is indicated, refers him to the J - 1 I t I UiU ti - 

employer for an interview. If there are no — 7L; — — 

qualified individuals on file, the job order may ’ 

be transmitted to other Employment Service offices •, - ..a .q 

rt -1. k • ,r 



for possible placement. 
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Working with his supervisor and usually by telep.^oi.^, the interviewer mintains 
a system of employer contacts whereby he explains and promotes the use of the various 
programs available through the Employment Service. 

All of these placement activities are recorded and tallied. 



The placement specialist works closely with other Service personnel, such as 
test examiners and vocational counselors; their duties are often interrelated, pi 
performing his duties, the interviewer uses a variety of occupational reference tools, 
the most Lportant being the Dictionary of O ccunational Titles which defines and codes 

the functions of workers. 



In lar< 7 e offices the interviewer may be given a special assignment such as^ 
screening applicants for public training programs. In small_ offices the interviewer 
may, in addition to his regular duties, function as a receptionist. 



OPPORTUNITIES 

Current There is always a demand for qualified personnel. Positions are 
continuously opening up throughout the state. 

Trends Opportunities will rise at a moderate rate during the remailer of ^ 
the 1960 ’s and beyond. The factor behind this is the labor mrket's ^ticipated 
increase in size and complexity which naturally will result in intensified 
utilization and development of public employment services. 

Women Opportunities for women are good. There are no discriminations concerning 
either employment or advancement. 

FIELDS OF WORK Interviewers are employed throughout the state in sixty-six local 
offices, eight youth offices, and twenty-four branch and itinerant offices. 

AREAS OF EMPLOIMENT There are approximately 250 interviewers in_^the Ohio Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation. Women comprise between 55 % and 60% of this n^er. 

The greatest concentrations of workers are in the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 

local offices. 



REMU NERATION On the basis of training and experience, interviewers may be classified 

as Employment Security Specialists I, °L60 

these classifications is as follows: I, $380-$460 a month; II, $420-$500, III, $460 



$550. 



Benefits include two weeks’ paid vacation after one year of service. The 
employee also participates in medical and life insurance programs and a state 
retirement pension plan. 



REQUIREtffiNTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors emotional stability and maturity, ability to meet and deal 
vdth people, desire to help people, tact, patience, ability to speak easily and 
effectively, good or corrected eyesight and hearing, good hand dexterity 

High School Education A general college prep^atory curriculum, including 
courses in the social sciences and English, is advisable. 
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Any suminsr or part—tim© job involving a, grsat deal of contact vrith people 
will help the student to gauge his interest in this field. Specific job examples 
are leaders in parks or recreation centers, volunteer hospital aides, and sales 
clerks in stores. 

College Education and Experience To secure a position as an Employment 
Security Specialist I, at least three years’ college education in one of the 
following fields is necessary: social sciences, psychology, statistics, business 

administration, or vocational guidance and counseling. This may be substituted 
by two years' experience in personnel or claims work, interviewing, placement, or 
job analysis or any other equivalent combination of training and experience. 

The ES Specialist II classification requires graduation from college with a 
major in one of the above-mentioned fields. Three years' responsible experience 
in claims work, employment services, or occupational testing or any other equivalent 
combination of training and experience may be substituted for this. 

The ES Specialist III must have a college degree in one of the above-mentioned 
fields plus a year of responsible experience in claims work, employment services, 
occupational testing, or counseling. Four years' similar work experience or any 
other equivalent combination of training and experience may be substituted for this. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Interviewers work eight hours a day forty hours a week. 

This is sedentary work performed in an office. Surroundings are generally 
clean and comfortable; many offices are air-conditioned. 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES Depending on individual ability and experience, promotions 
may be made to: staff positions, such as veterans employment representative or 

inter-group advisor; supervisor of a placement unit; supervisor of placement services 
in the local office; local office manager; and administrative posts in the central 
office. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the Ohio Department of Personnel, the personnel depart- 
ment of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, or the professional placement 
unit of the local BUC office. Openings are filled through civil service tests. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION National Employment Association, 260 Southfield 
Road, Detroit 29, Michigan; Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of 
Tabor, Washington 25, D.C.; Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
<^hicago, Illinois 60637. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 




NATUHB OF TKB WORK - Uses his knowledge and skills in protecting the public 



against fire, preventing loss of life, and inininiizing property dauiage. Will be 
assigned one or inore of the following tasks in fighting fires: a) drive fire 
truck, b) unreel, connect and operate water hose, c) turn on water hydrant, 
d) erect and iiiove ladders, e) operate pumping equipment, f) make forcible en- 
try using axes, crowbars, etc., g) adsiinister first aid, and h) inspect pre- 
mises to insure no further danger exists. Other duties will include the preven- 
tion of fire, through public instruction and insp'^ction of public properties for 
possible f^e hazards j emergency rescue; inspection, testing, and maintenance of 
fire fighting equipment and fire station premises. Will participate in practice 
drills, listen to lectures on new methods of fire fighting, and study fire man- 
uals and textbooks. May stand watch at fire alarm instruments, verifying and 
recording alarms received. 

(yPQRTUIIITT7?i^ 



^rrent - The majority of positions available, at the present time, have devel- 
oped from the need to replace those who retire, die, or leave the occupiation 
for other reasons. A few openings will arise with the enlargement of present 
staffs and the development of new fire departments. There is usually a larger 
number of qualified applicants than job openings, due to the stability of this 
occupation. 

Trends — There will be a moderate increase in the number of positions during the 
1960's. The growth in population, expansion to suburban areas, and the in- 
crease in builaing construction will create a need for firemen. This need will 
be counter-balanced somewhat by improved fire fighting techniques and equip- 
ment, scientific advancements, efforts to utilize fire prevention methods, 
urbanization, and the increased use of fire resistant building materials. 

AdKAS OF EMI'LOYMLNT - Qiq^loyed by all city civil service commissions. A 
few are employed by government establishments and private industries. 

flEj4UNSRATI0N, - The entrance salary for firemen ranges from a low of $3,480 a year. 



I 



in some small villages or towns, to a high of approximately $5,520 per year in 
large ^ metropolitan areas. The average beginning salary is $4,590 a year. The 
majority receive periodic increases until they reach the maximum of their salary 
schedule. The fire chief's salary ranges from $4,080 to $14,658 per year. All 
salaries are depenoent upon the size of the community and the amount of money 



FIRaiAN 




leave, and paid or compensatory time for holidays, 

EtEGUIRI^NTS FCH ENTRY 

General - 14ust be a citizen of the United States, possess a valid Ohio vehicle 
operator ' s license, and pass a written intelligence test. The minimum age re- 
quirement is 21, the maximum age varies but is usually 3t. Meet certa^ height 
Ind weight standards as established by the local civil service com^ssion. De- 
sirable qualities include: mechanical aptitude, courage, resourcefulness, men- 

tal alertness, industriousness, and emotional stability. 

Education - Mist be a high school graduate or its equivalent. Will | 

' al weeks of formal or on-the-job training before assignment to a fire fighting 
team. Instruction is combined with practice drills related to the fundamentals 
of fire fighting. Training will include; rescue work, forcible entry, first 
aid, operation and maintenance of equipment, fire department rules and regula- 
tions, and techniques of fire prevention. 

Physical - Must pass a rigid physical examination and athletic performance test 
as specified by local civil service regulations. 

IftiaiKING COMDITIOMS - The majority of firemen in smaller towns work a ?2 hour week; 
on 24 hours, off 24 hours with an additional day off at intervals i Many of the 
firemen in larger cities v/ork a 56 hour week. Will work indoors, out-of-doors, 
and under varying weather conditions. Will be exposed to flanies, smoke, falls, 
cave-ins, etc. May be subjected to poisonous or flammable gases and chemicals 

while fighting industrial fires. 

AVEI\iUSS OF FHOMOTION - Workers may be promoted from the position of fireman to lieu*! 
tenant, captain, battalion chief, deputy or assistant chief, and chief. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement aepend upon the fireman's work performance, and his 
rating on promotional examinations. Personal qualifications valuable to those 
being considered for promotion include: leadership qualities and good judgment. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL II^FOEiMATION - V/rite or contact: local civil service com- 

ijiission or fire department, local Ohio State EngDioyment Service, and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters, 815 l6th Street, NW., Washington b, 

Read: "Fireman", Occupational Outlook Handbook, United States Department of laboi; 

Washington 25, D, C, 
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Q CCUP.ATIONAL RELEA SE 

Mature of the work - Develops and manages forest lands for effective utilization of 
their resources. Responsible for all natural resources and activities in a speci- 
fied areai including, recreational facilities, wildlife, grazing lands, water, anc 
timber. Makes use of various methods in protecting and controling the forest 
against destructive insects and other pests, forest fires, and diseases. Will 
perform the following duties to assure the continuous production of forest pro- 
ducts; measure, survey, and appraise the value of timber lands; plan and super- 
vise the harvesting of forest crops; and conduct timber sales. Will manage and 
develop grasslands; take steps to prevent erosion and preserve vegetation; and 
improve forest area by reforestation, revegetation, fencing, and stabilizing 
watershed conditions. Plans, designs, and supervises the building of recreational 
facilities, forest trails, roads, lookout towers, ranger stations, and telephone 
lines. Because of the wide range of activities, numerous specialties have devel- 
oped; such as, wood technology, forest engineering, wildlife, timber, or range 
management, reforestation, watershed or forest protection, harvesting forest pro- 
ducts, recreation work, and forest administration. May also specialize in re- 
search, editing and writing, extension work, and teaching at university level. 

- Openings for qualified individuals are always available. "Riere is a par- 
ticular need for personnel to teach and do research. The majority of openings 
will come with the development of new positions, a few will occur with the need 
to replace those who die, retire, or leave the occupation for other reasons. 
Trends — It is anticipated that the follov/ing factors will influence the need for 
foresters; a) the growing population and rising living standards will increase 
the demand for lumber, paper, and other major forest products, b) the devel- 
opment of new uses for wood and wood fibers, c) the public *s demand for addi- 
tional recreational facilities, etc. Greater utilization of public and pri- 
vately owned forests will be required to fulfill these needs. 

For Women - QDportunities are and will probably continue to be limited, largely 
because of the necessary field work, much of which is rigorous and in isolated 
places. Qi^loyment is mainly in research. 

FIEIDS AND ARl!<aS OF B^jlLOYMENT - The majority of foresters are employed in private 
industry, primarily in pulp, paper, and lumber companies. The next largest em- 
ployer is the state and federal government. Here, the forester may work in the 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, Soil Conserva- 
or Department of Natural Resources. Some are in business for themselves as 
forest management consultants, forest products brokers, forest owners and mana- 
gers, and forest industry operators. Other areas include enployment in forest 
associations, extension work, teaching, research, wholesale and retail sales, and 
local government o 

^iUNERATIQN - In industry the beginning salary for foresters with a bachelor *s de- 
.,..g rgg a n d no 93tp . ^ r„iSD<^jrja&es..be^ ^ ^^^ per month, Tn d-^viHnaJs >clt,h a 




FORESTER 

master's or doctorate degree vd.ll receive higher starting salaries. The majority 
of those employed in State Civil Service receive starting salaries of $400 per 
month and more. With five to ten years of experience in this field the indivi- 
dual will be earning $550 to $800 per month, depending upon interests, abilities, 
and willingness to work. Those employed by the federal government receive start- 
ing salaries ranging from $4,5^5 a year, for recent graduates vd.th a bachelor's 
degree, to $5,540 for those with an additional year of forestry experience or one 
year of graduate study. Individuals with a doctorate degree will begin at $6,675 
per year. Foresters in top adciinistrative positions may earn from $12,CXX) to 
$20,000 or more a year. 

RECjUUmSNTS FOR ENTiH 

General - Should possess initiative, imagination, courage, stamina, integrity, 
scientific curiosity, sense of humor, above average intelligence, good physical 
and mental health, and the necessary interests and aptitudes for this type of 
work. Capable of managing, planning, and developing forestry programs 5 and the 
desire to understand and solve mathematical and natural science problems. Able 
to get along v/ell with others and a willingness to assume the responsibility of 
tliis vocation. 

Education - The minimum requirement is usually the completion of an approved four 
year curriculum in forestry at a school of forestry accredited by the society 
of American Foresters, It is possible to enter this vocation with professional 
training in a related speciality 5 such as, horticulture, botany, and agronoiqy, 
however, opportunities for advancement outside of this allied field will be 
very limited, Basic educational work includes courses in the sciences, engi- 
neering, economics, and the humanities « Some of the specialized professional 
subjects the forester will study in college include; silviculture, forest 
measurement, forest management, forest economics, forest products industries, 
and forest protection. It is highly desirable for the student to obtain some 
practical field experience. Some colleges may require their students to spend 
one summer in a camp operated by the college. There are 28 colleges in the 
United States that are accredited by the Society of American Foresters, Accred- 
ited schools nearest Ohio are Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Michi- 
gan State College, University of Michigan, Pennsylvania State University, Purdue 
University, and West Virginia University. Ohio State University offers a two 
year program in forestry which is transferable to an accredited school. 

WORKE^G CONDITIONS - 14ust spend considerable time out-of-doors under all kinds of 
weather conditions. May spend additional hours in traveling or emergency duty, 
such as fire fighting. Young foresters in beginning positions are likely to have 
their headquarters shifted frequently. The work may be rigorous and in isolated 
areas . 

AVJi\lUES OF PROMOTION - VJill probably begin as a forest ranger, field assistant, or 
research assistant. May advance along the following lines; Junior forester — 
district forest ranger — staff officer — assistant forest supervisor — forest 
supervisor. Professional advancement depends upon several factors including 
education, ability, and experience. 

ADDITIOMAL INFORMATION - Contact a forester and discuss with him the particular 
field in which you are interested. Write or contact; Department of Horticulture 
and Forestry at Ohio State University 5 Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D, C.j Forest Service, 
U, S, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D, C,; State Forestry Agency, 
Division of Forestry, State Department of Natural Resources, 1500 Dublin Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 5 Central States Forest Experiment Station, 111 Old Federal Build- 
ing, Columbus 15> Ohio, 
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INIXJSTRIAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF THE WORK - The different types of foundries produce castings 
made of gray iron, steel, malleable iron, and nonferrous metals. Five prin- 
cipal casting methods are used, based on the different types of molds. The 
most common method is green sandcasting. Sand composed chiefly of silica 
and clay is packed (in a container called a flask) around a pattern (a model of 
the object to be cast. ) Since the completed mold is made in several sections, it 
can be taken apart to permit withdrawal of the pattern, thus leaving ^ hollow 
cavity into which the molten metal is poured to form the desired shape. The 

sand mold can be used only once. 

Permanent molding employs a metal mold which can be used many times, and is 

used chiefly for casting nonferrous products. 

Precision investment casting (the "lost wax" process) utilizes ceramic molds. 

A wax or plastic pattern is coated with refractory clay. After the coating 
hardens, the wax is melted and drained out leaving a mold cavity into which 
casting metal is poured. Castings obtained from these molds are very exact 
and need little machining. 

In shell molding, a post World War II development, resin-bonded sand sheUs 
made from master metal patterns replace green sand molds. Advantages in- 
clude greater precision, good surface finish of the casting, and lower unit 
cost in quantity production. 

Die casting, a separate and distinct process, is not covered here. 

MAJOR OCCUP ATIONS WITHIN THE INDUSTRY - Molders, Chippers and 
Grinders,^"Coremakers, Melters and Pourers, Pattern Makers, Shakeout Men, 
Castings Inspectors. Occupations not peculiar to foundries - -maintenance 
mechanics, machinists, carpenters, millwrights, crane and derrick operators, 
truck drivers, machine tool operators, administrative and technical personnel. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - 7000 to 10, 000 openings annually are expected during the 19o0's 
to replace experienced workers who retire, die or transfer. However, foundry 
employment fluctuates sharply in response to business conditions. 

Trends - Long range prospects are for a relatively large increase in foundry 
production. However, continued advances in casting methods and the in- 
creasing use of machinery for materials handling w:''! result in greater output 
per worker, meaning foundry employnnent will increase at a much lower rate 

than foundry production. . 



FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 1 

Growth of individual occupations - Direct process workers such as hand molders 
and hand coremakers, little increase; maintenance workers and operators of 
material-moving machines, some increase; laborers and other unskilled workers, 
deline; technical personnel, increase. 

Women - Chiefly employ in office jobs. 

Non-white - Considerable number of Negroes working as skilled molders and 
coremaker s --they comprise 1/3 of the plant workers in foundries holding both 
skilled and unskilled jobs. 

FTF.lDS of employment - Generally, castings are produced in small and 
medium size shops. Two -thirds of foundry workers are employed in independ- 
ent foundries --one- third in foundries operating as departments of plants using 
the castings for their ov/n products, 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nation-wide, state -wide. Leading States - -Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Indiana. 

REMUNERATION - I n April, 1959, iron and steel foundry production workers 
were earning an average of $98. 17 a week or $2. 43 an hour (including pay for 
overtime and night work). In nonferrous foundries the average was $96, 05 a week 
or $2. 41 an hour. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - High school students considering a foundry 
career should take mathematics, sciences, mechanical drawing and machine 
shop courses. Vocational or technical school students should take these 
courses plus foundry practice and patternmaking if possible. The beginning 
worker starts as a laborer and, after receiving informal on-the-job training 
from a foreman or experienced worker, gradually learns how to perform the 
more skilled jobs. This is the usual practice in training workers for such 
direct casting process jobs as melter, chipper and grinder and frequently is 
used in the craft maintenance occupations such as machinist or electrician. 

The majority of skilled foundry workers -- particularly hand molders, hand 
coremakers, and patternmakers --learn their jobs through formal apprenticeship. 
In this type of training, the young worker is given supervised on-the-job training 
for 3 to 5 years, supplemented by classroom instruction, A worker who has 
completed an apprenticeship program is usually preferred by foundry manage- 
ment because of his greater versatility and his increased potential for super- 
visory jobs. 

Union membership -The large majority of foundry workers are union members 
belonging to one of the following labor organizations: International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union of North America; the United Steelworkers of America; 
or the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. Nearly all of the patternmakers are members 
of the Patternmakers League of North America. 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - In some foundries, particularly the 
older unmechanized shops, safety and comfort are below average for factory 
work, generally. In many of the newer foundries, workiig conditions have bee n 
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O CaiPATIONAL RELEA SE 

LiVrUHK OF 'friE WORK - Arranges and conducts funerals; interviews fajidly for infor- 
jnation about aecoased; aids in planning details such as filing death certifi- 
cates, securing burial periaits, publishing obituary; assists family with select- 
ion of burial clothes, casicet, flowers and lights in room where service is to be 
held; liiay arr.uige for and provide services of clergyman; arrange transportation 
when necessary. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Nationally, need for approximately two thousand students a year. At 
present accredited colleges are supplying approximately half the total person- 
nel needed in funeral homes throughout the nation. Field is highly competitive 
in some areas of the State of Ohio. Best opportunities for et^loyn.ent and 
advancement ar ; available with larger firms. Particularly to individuals 
possessing both embalmer's and funeral director *s licenses. 

Trends - 'Ihe need for aaaitional personnel in this field will continue to grow 
with the steadily increasing population. In addition, normal personnel turn- 
over vj-ill create some opportunities each year. Development of suburban areas 
will create nev/ needs for fxmeral homes. 

For V/om.en - Limited number of women in this occupation. Most are wives or 
daughters of funeral directors. 

FlaiLDo OF - Large metropolitan funeral homes; branch and suburban es- 

tablishments; self eiuployment or partnership in smalJ.er communities. 

HSI^IUNSRATION - Varies according to size and type of conniunity, location, competi- 
tive conditions, duties and managerial responsibilities. 

Probable Entry V/age - As apprentice, $60 to $80 a vreek, plus room and board in 
some cases. 

Reasonable Eixpectation of Earnings - Salaries for licensed Funeral Directors in 
Ohio vary from $100 to S200 a week. In general, earnings are higher in larger 
cities; for ov.Tiers, operating expenses are also higher. 

METHODS MiTf HEQUIRIMSMS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors - Personal qualifications should include a pleasant personal- 
ity and neat appearance; patient, tactful, understanding, and sympathetic 
attitude; interest in and consiaeration for others; good moral character; 
good health; emotional stability; physical stamina; appreciation of religious 
customs . 

Training - Satisfactory completion of two years of academic instruction in ar 




r 



FUNEPw’X DlilCCTOR 



accreciitea college or university. A liberal arts prcgraiii to include one 
year of Jinglish is advisable. This may be follovred by twelve (12) months 
of mortuary science training and a one year apprenticeship served under the 
supervision of a funeral director licensed in (Siioj or in lieu of the mort- 
uary science training, a two year apprenticeship to be served under a li- 
censed funeral director. During this period apprentice must assist his dir- 
ector in conaucting at least twenty five (25) funerals. A one year appren- 
ticeship term for embalmers ana funeral directors may be served concurrently 
provided each apprenticeship is properly certified. 

School Locations - In Ohio, Cincinnati College of Embalming, 3202 heading Hoad, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. List of out-of-state schools approved by Ohio my be 
obtained from Board of Eribalmers and Funeral Directors or Ohio Funeral Dir- 
ectors Association (address listed belov/). 

Licenses. Bxajninations - Forty-one states require that funeral directors be 
licensed. In Ohio the license is issued by the Board of Bnibalmers and Fun- 
eral Directors of Ohio. Applicants are eligible for exariiination if they are 
citizens of the United States, twenty one (21) years of age, of good moral 
character, have satisf.'.ctorily completed the training requirements as listed 
above, and have registered with the Board before serving apprenticeship. 
Licenses are granted to those passing the >n?itten examination. 

Fees: Registration - Jpl.OOj examination - ^9.00, arjiual renewal for Chio 

license - $6.00. 

Equipnient Required - To operate one’s o’^ funeral home requires an initial ex- 
penditure for real estate, building, furnishings, cars, hearse, ajiibulances , 
operating room equipment, and adaitional supplies. Ownership also requires 
a sufficient amount of ;vorking capital to meet high operating expenses. 



WQHKII^G CONDITIONS - Funeral homes are usually attractive, clean, well kept. 
Hours may be long and irregular; funeral directors are often subject to call 
tvrenty four {2l\) hours a aay. Work involves exposure to weather and heavy 
lifting. Wi±le possibility of infection or contagion exists, observance of 
health precautions has reduced hazards. 

aVEhUES of promotion - VJorkers start in occupation as apprentices. May be pro- 
moted upon obtaining Funeral Director's license to positions such as Assistant 
Funeral Director. Possibilities of promotions to managers or supervisors de- 
pend on size and nature of establishment in which employed. Ownership is 
greatly dependent on availability of funds for investment. 

FOR /JjDITIQNaL D)FQHI^lATlOh - V/rite or contact: Funeral Directors operating fun- 

eral homes in your locality; Board of Embalmers and Funeral Directors of Ohio, 
>:^andotte Building, 21 West Broad St., Colmiibus, Ohio; Ohio Funeral Directors 
Association, 2?20 LeVeque Lincoln Tower, Columbus, Ohio, Read: "Funeral Ser- 

vice as a Vocation" ana "The History of American Funeral Directing," both pub- 
lished by National Funeral Directors Association, 135 West Wells St., i'-iilwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin; "The Vocation of Funeral Service," published by National 
Selected Morticians, Evanston, Illinois; "Funeral Directors ana Embalmers" in 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No 940, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
"Funeral Directors ana Embalmers" in Occupational Briefs published by Science 
Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

^9^ - Designs, alters, repairs, cleans, "blocks, cuts, eew» and 
finishes fur garments such as coats, jackets, neck pieces, miiffs, hats, etc., 
using special equipment, including an air pistol, demothing tank, fur-sewing 
machine, fur cleaning machine, and felling machine (sewing machine used for 
attaching cotton staying cloth to hide side of fur for reinforcement) .ICay "be 
called upon to estimate repair costs, and to buy and sell furs. The variety 
of duties depends on the plant, industry, or locality in which the work is 
done. 



lOPPORTUyiTIES 



Current - Very slight. On a local basis, openings occur from time to time, 
but experienced workers are preferred since apprenticeship is costly for 
the employer and Investing in a non-experlenoed worker carries the risk 
that he may not complete this training* 

The character of the fur business has changed during the last 10 years, 
due to the many modern conveniences available today. The utilitarian func- 
tion of a fur coat has been replaced by the decorative or luxury funotion 
of furs— more often seen in fur accessories. 

Trends - Ho expansion of the fur business is in sight except to meet the 
normal demands of a growing population. Generally, the fur shops which keep 
up with the latent rashions will have the greatest chance to do s, profita- 
ble volume of business. 

For Women - Chiefly used in the finishing aspects of the trade, particularly 
in lining needle work. 

Seasonal Factors - The peak load occurs during the spring and summer months 
when furs are brought in for repairs, alteration, and storage. 

FIELDS OF EMPLO"XMEHT - Department stores, fur storage concerns, retail fur 
shops, wholesale fur garment manufacturing. 

ILRMS OP FMPT.nYMTi!N«P - The Industry is concentrated in larger northern cities 
where fur garments are more extensively worn. The center of the trade is 
Hew York City. 

^EITOHERATIOH - $100 a week is considered a good wage for an experienced fur- 
rier in Ohio, thou^ this figure may vary from city to city. This is the 
average for a first-class furrier working a 52-wr-:k year, up to 48 hours per 
week in peak seasons and 40 hours a week in off-seasons. Salaries for expe- 
rienoed workers have gone up slightly in recent years to keep the best men 





FURRIER II 



from leaving key positions* This has heen made necessary by the lack of 
apprentices coming into the business* The $100 a week figure is exceeded 
by furriers in supervisory posltionsy in most oases* In s^ops aovoepting 
apprentices I only a bare minimum is paid, since it is felt that the ap- 
prentice is a liability until trained* 

METHOD OF EHTRY - The wisest course of action is to take trade school 
oourses in this occupation in Kev York City* Opportunities for on-the-job 
training are very limited* Where apprenticeship does exist » the training 
period generally lasts 3 years* 

fiEQTTIREMEHTS FOR ENTRY - Work in retail establishments calls for the abili- 
ty to meet and be tactful with people* Skill in needle trades is essen- 
t’*.al— keenness of vision is important* Finger dexterity and the ability to 
work rapidly for long periods of time are also necessary* 

WORKING COHDITIOKS AHD HAZAHDS - Work is indoors 9 with and around others* 
Furrier is exposed to sudden temperature changes from going in and out of 
fur storage vaults^ and runs the risk of outs resulting from the use of 
sharp knives * 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - On the basis of trainingy work experience and sen- 
iority, may become a supervisor* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - See local furriers and union locals* 



NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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NATURE OF WORK - Studies the structure and history 
rock formations on and under the earth *s surface 
animal and plant life* Searches for minerals and fuels and studies the 
physical processes by which changes in the earth* s structure and surface 
features take place* 

Often spends a large part of his time in field work, exploring areas to 
determine the underground structure of the earth and the kinds of minerals 
or rocks that may be discovered there* May study rock cores and cuttings 
brought up by drills, examining fossils, collecting geological specimens, 
and recording data in notebooks or on working maps and aerial photographs* 
Also spends considerable time in the laboratory (some geologists spend most 
or all of their time in the laboratory), examining geological specimens, 
usually with a microscope, and doing other research* May perform adminis- 
trative functions* IWien employed by a college or ixniversity, may combine 
teaching with research and administrative work* 

Usually specializes in one branch of the science* Economic geologists find 
and develop mineral resources* Petroleum geologists locate accumiilations of 
oil and gas* Engineering geologists provide geological information in sup- 
port of engineering projects, such as the construction of tunnels, air- 
fields, and dams* Ground-water geologists study the sources, amount, and 
quality of water under the earth* s surface which is available for agricul- 
ture, industry, and homes* Paleontologists identify and classify animal 
and plant fossils* Stratigraphers study the arrangement and relationships 
of rock layers forming the earth *s crust* Petrogranhers study rocks, their 
origin, and composition* Mineralogists are concerned with minerals, their 
genesis, the ways of classifying them, and how to distinguish them from 
each other * Geomorphologists axe concerned with land forms and with agents— 
erosion, glaciation sedimentation, etc*— which cause changes in the land- 
scape* Structural geologists study the structure of rocks and the physical 
processes which have lead to their deformation* 

3PP0RTUNITIES 

Cin*rent - Good for those with doctor* s degrees, fair for those with mas- 
ter’s degrees, and poor for those with only the bachelor’s degree* However 
the bachelor’s degree is often an appropriate background for employment in 
other fields* 

Trends - Increasing demand for mineral and water supplies at home and a- 
broad; more extensive U* S* Geological Survey work; increased activity in 
construction fields; and expanding college enrollments, will all create 
needs for geologists, particularly for those with advanced training.The 
trend is toward a more scientific and quantit<. :ive approach, with more 
laboratory work and less field work available* 

For women - Pew women are currently employed as geologists and opportunities 
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in field activities will continue to be limited because of the rigorous 
nature of the work# Well qualified women will be able to find positions 
as teachers in colleges and universities# Others trained in certain spe- 
cialties will be able to obtain laboratory positions in industry and Gov- 
ernment. Most numerous laboratory openings are in mineralogy, petrology, 
geochemistry, geophysics, and paleontology# 

FIELDS OF EMPLO'YMENT - About three out of four geologists work for private 
industry with the great majority employed by petroleum and natural gas 
companies# The next largest number is employed by the Federal Government, 
colleges and universities, and by State government agencies# Some geolo- 
gists work for independent consulting firms, or are individual consultants 
themselves# 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Concentrated in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Cal- 
ifornia# There are also opportunities in nearly all other States and in 
foreign countries# A large share of new employees will be hired for for- 
eign work# 

REMDRERATION - Average starting salary for new geology graduates with 
bachelor *s degree and no experience is about 1500 a month in the petroleum 
industry if an openings can be found# Those with Master *s degrees, $550- 
$600; those with Doctor *s degrees, $650-$750# Supervisory and administra- 
tive jobs in industry, $12,000-$20,000; successful consultants, $50,000 
and up. See Civil Service announcements for Government scales# 

METHOD OF ENTRY - A four-year college leading to a bachelor *s degree with a 
major in geology, and graduate training in geology and in related sciences 
is required for an ever-increasing number of jobs# Undergraduate training 
should include physics, chemistry, mathematics, and in some specialties, 
biology, as well as geology courses# About I /4 of undergraduate study is 
devoted to geology cotirses; about I /5 to related natural sciences and 
mathematics, and the remainder to general studies# The ability to write 
clearly is absolutely necessary at all levels of geological work# 
REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY - At least a bachelor *s degree with thorough scien- 
tific training and extensive laboratory and summer field work# One year*s 
experience in the field is commonly necessary to be placed in a profes- 
sional position; many large oil companies have formal training programs to 
acquaint the beginner with their operations# 

A student planning a career in geology should have an aptitude for scien- 
ce, mathematics, and writing expression; like outdoor activities and have 
at least average physical stamina #Willingness to travel is also important# 
For a list of Ohio colleges and universities offering a major in geology, 
see Part V, Training Directory, Employment Information Series # 

WORKING CONDITIONS - In early stages of career, extensive travel likely with 
absence from home considerable periods of time# Hours of work uncertain 
because of weather conditions. On rare occasions, exposure to landslides, 
falling rocks, and in mines, "choke damp" or gas# 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Generally starts as a field assistant on an explora- 
tion party# Post-graduate training is extremely helpful in advancement# 
Administrative and executive work are the function of an increasing number 
of geologists in the petroleum and mining industries# 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - American Geological Institute, 2101 Cons tinut ion 
Ave# N#W#, Washington, D# C# Consult local colleges and universities# 
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MATURE OF WORK - /fe'Plies the principles of physios to the planet on which we live 
' its en^ onment in space. Covers problems relating to outer space and cos- 
Scterrest^Sl““at“nshipsj and to the core of the earth. Specializes in one 
^ticulax pSse, since tL field is so broad. The Americ^ Geophysical O^on 
recognizes eisht specific fields: geodesy; seismology; meteorology; geomagne- 

tism^and aei^noigy; oceanography; volcanology, geochemistry ^d petroxogy; 
^ro“^5“^otonophysics. uses highly complex precision inst^ents sucn 
Tthe ^ksmograph, which measures the transsdssion of 

earth*s interior; the magnetometer, which measures the magnetization of differ 
:S ki^dfof rocks; and the gravimeter, which measures the pull of gravity. 
l^vdrologists study the occurrence, behavior, and disposition of water in all 

■?+« f’nrtna on and in the land areas of the Earth, 

Oceanoeraohers not only chart oceans but study the science of oceans, the ocem 
bed, the beaches , the estuaries, and all aspects of the ocean in its relation- 

to tho rost of th© UiStrlil?# ^ - , , • ^ 

SeLmologists study earthquakes (natural and man-made), and the trantiinission 

of vibrations through the earth's interior. ^ 

Geodesists study the shape and size of the Earth, its mpp^, ^ 

field both with respect to the solar system, and with regard to variations 
Lom place to place on the Earth because of variations in the structure of the 

V^i..^nniegiet3 are concerned wiuh the origin, location, and activities of vol- 
oanoes, hot and similar phenomena, and with the genesis of ign us 

^ rln^vnetlclans study magnetic and electrical processes in and 
inoludtog such phenomena as sunspots, the aurora, and the transmission of o 

^ylteorologists study the physical processes i" the atmosphere ^d the^ 
upon the related processes in the ocean, and the land areas of the Earth. I 

TL.tQnQphvsicists is the study of the crust of the Earth and the properties of 

crustal materials, , . 

Exploration geophysicists are a functional group, frequently re ^ 

a^ely, who use one or more of the techniques outlined above in exploring for 

mineral or oil deposits, 

I OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Listed as a “demand occupation" by the U, S, Department of Labor, 
Trends - Increasing use of new developments is expected. The use of electronic 
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means for measuring long distances will permit more accurate mapping of the 
Eurtht, Artificial, satellites will contribute information on variations in 
the gravitational field and will help determine the exact location of points 
on :^th, JAicle^ test detection techniques will increase. Rockets and 
3-rtifical satellites will help determine atmospheric properties. Development 
of ocean resources will increase, Water supply problems will demand practical 
solutions while important theoretical developments are eixpected soon. Study 
for resources within the Earth will continue according to need«~-for instance^ 
proven oil reserves appear to be sufficient to meet prospective needs at the 
present time so there is a temporary lull jn this activity. 

For Women - Opportunities mostly limited to offices, laboratories, or teaching, 
FjgLDS OF -b^iPLOIMESNT - About one-half work for private industry— chiefly, the 
petroleum industry. Two-fifths work for the Federal Government, Remainder, 

universii/ies, state governments, private research institutions, 
and independent consulting firms, 

OF EtiPLOYMT - In private industry, mainly in the southwestern and western 
sections of the United States, Also, American firm prospecting in foreign 
countries. 

Federal pay scales, from $5335 to $13^950, depending on amount of 
graduate education and experience. Private industry salaries generally exceed 
those of the Government, Educational institutions pay the lowest — but offer the 
advantage of long summer vacations during which basic salaries may be supple- 
mented by consulting, writing, and research work« 

^^THODS AMD :iEQUIKB2>iEhTS - An aptitude for and interest in mathematics and 



the physical sciences, average physical stamina, and in the case of emploration 
work, willingness to travel are necessary. 

Only 14 institutions offer training leading to a bachelor »s degree in geo- 
physics, and this chiefly in exploration, The geophysics major is neither neces- 
sarily the best nor the only way to enter the field, Some students take under- 
graduate training in engineering geology and petroleum geology. Others combine 
geology, mathematics, and physics, Basic disciplines in these last three sub- 
jects is most iri 5 )ortant, regardless of which method is used. 

For geophysical specialties other than geophysics, graduate training is ordi- 
nari:^ needed. Extensive undergraduate work in science and mathematics plus on- 
^^eining may be sufficient in some cases. Gk*aduate degrees are increas- 
ingly m^jortant for consideration for the most desirable positions. 

For information regarding scholarships offered by the Society of Exploraticn 
Geophysicists, write their Scholarship Committee, Box 1536, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

New graduates with bachelor* s degrees who rre hired for geophysical work in 
industry or Govermient are usually given on-the-Job training in the application 

projects of the particular employing agency. 
WOOING CONDITIONS - Duties, particularly for beginners, often require prolonged 



absences from home, Work schedules are usually irregular and hours are frequent- 
ly determined by travel, weather conditions, and the requirements of field 
activities, 

A^CUES OF PROtiCTION - Dependent on education, training, and demonstrated abilitv. 



Some reach supervisory and administrative positions, 

^jpITIOLAL li'jFORt-JVTION - Mericsn Geophysical Union, 1515 Massachusetts Ave, N,W. 
Washington 5, D*C, Society of Exploration Geophysicists, Box 1536, Tulsa, Oak- 
lahmoa; local colleges and universities, 

NQIES - (local opportunities, etc.) 
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NATTmE OF WOIiK - Cuts, fits, and 

stained glass or leaded glass panels. „ ,,,,1 3,3h| 

first outs glass to ® ?he glass with wire olips or 

and presses the glass into ^ ^ smootL another strip of putty 

triangular “f f ®rLep out moisture. When installing 

on the If ufe^to deoorate gilding fronts, walls, oeil 

HsLTtirtrs 

Si£S:“E3 

af g^fsrouiferfand^utty knives, uses power outting tools and grinders. 
OPPORTUNITIES 

^ >T 4.- n,r nriiwr fl few hundred openings annually 8,re expected 
;h!l96f f up-?o-Iate“f matLn ifoally, oontaot looal un- 
Trends - Glaziers should he kept busy due to the modtrri 

“sioTof construction activity, the increasing f “® ” 

buildings, and extensive replacement and moderni ation .fork. 

PIELBS OP EMPK-mrar - m 195 S a few thousand gla_zi_ers 
glazing oontraotS^ on new f nf wf Others 
and replacement of broken glass, business establishment doing 

were employed by government „gre employed in factories 

their own construction ®ij.rors, and pLtitions. Other 

ture and boats, or replace glass in automobiles. 

s”s. rps.rs."si; 53 

painting or paperhanging* 

REMDWERATIOM - 1956 survey of minimum union ^®*®® ^2 

per hour. I960 union rate in represenxative Ohio area ®5* 7 P 
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irR.TTTOp OF ENTRY - Training authorities recommend completion of a 3-year 
apprenticeship program. A substantial portion of glaziers, however, have 
learned the trade informally. In smaller communities, many .journeymen 
painters and paperhangers have learned to do glazier work as part of the 
apprenticeship training for their trade. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Apprenticeship applicants generally are required 
to he at least 18 years of age; a high school education or its equivalent 
is desirable. 

Traini ig - The apprentice learns how to use and handle the tools, ma- 
chines, and materials of the trade. The program also includes on-the 
job experience in the installation of wood and metal sash (for example, 
doors, windows, and partitions); setting for store front openings, struc- 
tural glass, mirror, showcases, automobile glass, shower doors, and tub 
enclosures; replacement of glass; and scaffolding. Related classroom in- 
struction is included. 

Union membership - A large proportion of glaziers employed in construc- 
tion work are members of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Must be physically fit to perform nec- 
essary lifting and carrying of materials and tools; must be able to stand 
for sustained periods of time; work inside or outside from high places as 
job requires. Hazards include cuts from sharp edges and possibility of 
falls from windows and scaffolds. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local contractors, unions, and Ohio State Employ- 
ment service local offices. Also, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, 217-219 North Sixth St., Lafayette, Indiana. 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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MITUHE OF THE WORK - Operates cash register recording prices of groceries, meats 
nrwluca — etc Rings sales tax items, collects monies, makes proper change, and 

^s ^ere this is the employer's policy. Places groceries or 
other ites^ln ba^or containers, keeps check-out area clean ana supplies ^ 
overly arrangement. May unload or help customers unload ^oceries from sho^ 
ping basket to counter of cashier's stand, toy stock shelves and make price 
changes on merchandise. Performs other duties as directed, 

QPPQRTUMITIES 

Current - Employment prospects are good. Openings are available on a Part-tiro 
^ ^ U -Se basis. Continual increase in the number of self-serve markets 
and replacement needs of existing self-serve grocery stores and super markets 
will create a need for additional personnel. 

Trends - The need for additional personnel will continue to grow with the in- 
crease in population and the subsequent expansion of housing facilities and 
shopping centers in both urban and suburban communities. 

FTF.IDS OF E^!lPLQYMENT - Chain stores, super markets, and other large self-serve 
grocery stores, 

areas of EjviPLOYMSNT - State-wide, with greater concentration in larger population 
centers, 

remuneration - The beginning wage for a part-time grocery checker 

ranges f]rom $ 1.42 to $1.62 an hour. For a full-time grocery checker the start- 
iS^wage ranges from $1.66 to $1.72 an hour. Hourly vages are highest in large 
mrtropolitan areas and lowest in rural communities. Pay increases are given at 

perioLc intervals for a period of two to three years dependii^ upon the enploy- 
er's policy. Full-time grocery checkers generally work a 5-day week, of W 
hours, and may work two or three evenings a week. a( 5 )loyees working addi^on^ 
hours receive time and a half for overtime. Some grocery chato stores, p^iou- 
S th^ larger ones, provide extra benefits for their fuU-t^ employees. 
The^ benefits may include life insurance, retirement, paid vacations, hospital- 
ization, and surgical and medical insui’ance. 

M-H:THnns AMD HEQUIBEMSMIS FOR EMTRI 

Factors - High School graduation is usually required for full-time or 



raiOCERY CHECKER 



part-time employment. All estaolishments will accept a non-graduate for part- 
time employment if applicant is currently enrolled in a high school program. 
Prefer people under 35 if they lack experience as a cashier or grocery check- 
er, Will accept applicants up to the age of A2 if they have had experience 
in this type of work. Personal qualifications should include a pleasant per- 
sonality, ability to meet and work with people, neat appearance, good manners, 
loyalty and trustworthiness, memory for details, efficient work habits, and 
comprehensive knowledge of basic arithmetic, A minimum of 5' 2" with weight 
proportionate to the height is usually required. Should be in good physical 
condition as the work requires continued standing, reaching, lifting, and 
handling of merchandise. 

Examinations - Many large chain store organizations have developed their own 
test for measuring the applicant’s aptitudes and ability as well as their 
knowledge of basic arithmetic. 

Training - Most grocery checkers are given on-the-job training j however, many 
large chain store organizations give formal classroom training for grocery 
checkers. Training includes the techniques of good public relations, cash 
register operation, correct procedures for handling money, making change, and 
dispensing trading stamps, and the correct method of packing groceries. 

Union Membership - The job in some instances may require union membership. 
Union information car* be obtained from the Retail Clerk’s District Council 
No, 8, 

WORKING CONDITIONS - In general markets are well lighted, heated and ventilated; 
sometimes the check stand is in a drafty area. Stores are likely to be noisy 
at peak shopping hours. Continuous contact with other employees and the public, 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFQRMTIQN - Write or contact: Independent owners or managers of 

chain stores, super markets, and other large self-serve grocery stores; Central 
Ohio Retail Grocers Association, 52?^ West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Retail 
Clerk’s District Council No. 8, 18? South High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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NATURE OF THE WORK - Patrols state highways within assigned areas to control the 
flow of traffic and enforce motor vehicle laws, load restrictions, and driver* a 
licensing regulations. Will enforce public utilities regulations and report or 
violations. Responsible for investigating the conditions and causes of traffic 
accidents, airplane crashes, and thefts from farm lands; apprehending criminala 
and investigating criminal acts,; supervising driver's license examinations; and 
enforcing all criminal laws on state owned or leased property. Other seinrices ar« 
provided by the patrol in protecting and assisting the citizens of Ohio. These 
include supervising traffic in congested areas; providing road information and 
assistance to motorists; rendering first aid and assistance in disaster areas; 
giving safety lectures and demonstrations; inspecting school busses; cooperating 
in state wide civil defense measures; providing the services of underwater recov- 
ery; and maintaining a coast-to-coast communications network. Maintains records 
and makes reports regarding daily activities. Will assist other law enforcement 
agencies in protecting and serving the people of Ohio. May appear in court as a 
witness to traffic violations and in criminal cases. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - The majority of positions available, at any one time, develop from the 
need to replace those who retire, die, or leave the occupation for othor reasons. 
A few openings will arise with the enlargement of present staffs. 

Trends - The need for additional men will depend primarily upon the growth in pop- 
ulation and the resultant Increase in the number of motor vehicles on Ohio's 
highways. Another factor determining the need for more personnel will be the 
expected increase in responsibilities, duties, and services provided by the 
State Highway Patrol. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Will be assigned to one of the sixty posts located throughout 
the State of Ohio, and is subject to transfer to any post within the State at the 
discretion of the Superintendent. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General - A high school graduate or its equivalent. Must be a citizen of the 
United States, a legal resident of Ohio for a period of five (5) years, and 
possess a valid Ohio vehicle operator's license with at least two (2) years 
driving experience. The minimum age requirement is 21, the maximum is 35* May 
be hired as a post dispatcher if applicant is within one year of his 21st 




HIGHWAY PATROLMAN 



birthday. Desirable personal qualities include maturity^ integrity^ ingenuity^ 
intelligence, leadership, courage, emotional stability, and the ability to deal 
with situations tactfully. Applicants meeting basic requirements must success- 
fully pass a preliminary written and physical examination, and undergo a thor- 
ough investigation to determine reputation, character, abilities, and personal 
qualities^ Satisfactory con^iletion will qualify the individual for enqployment 
as a post dispatcher prior to enrollment in the Highway Patrol Academy • 

Training - Recruit training is made up of fourteen (14) weeks of intensive class- 
room study, physical training, and practical experience. Trainees may be dis- 
missed for failure to meet physical, scholastic or conduct requirements. In- 
struction will be given in such areas as: criminal and traffic laws, court 

procedures, accident and criminal investigation, interrogation, first aid, pub- 
lic relations, use of weapons, physical conditioning, swiimning and water safety, 
pursuit driving, and truck weighing. The on-duty patrolman can get in-service 
training in leadership, criminal investigation,underwater recovery, photography, 
chemical testing, radiation, firearms, human relations and administration. Pa- 
trolmen are also provided opportunities to attend other police schools through- 
out the nation. 

Physical — Must have good health, be at least 5* i*i height but not more than 
6* 4**, and weigh at least 165 pounds. Weight should be in proportion to height. 
Vision must be 20/30 in each eye uncorrected, with normal depth and color per- 
ception, 

Eyami nation — Upon conpletion of training the applicant is required to take and 
pass a coi?)etitive C»iio State Civil Service Examination, Prior to examinations, 
assignment is on a provisional basis. 

Working Conditions - Eight (8) hours per day 3 40 hours a week. Subject to assign- 
ment of additional hours in emergencies, 

RKittiWTgRATIOtJ - A post dispatcher earns $300 per month, A student patrolman is paid 
$330 per month; in addition, he is provided room, board, uniforms, and other nec- 
essary equipment (except shoes). The beginning salary for a patrolman is ^80 per 
month. Will receive periodic increases if performance meets efficiency standards. 
The state assumes the responsibility of maintaining and replacing uniforms and 
equipment. Extra benefits include paid vacations, sick leave, medical insurance, 
group life insurance, hospitalization, and death benefits, 

AVEMUES OF PROMOTICN - Dispatcher - Student Patrolman - Patrolman - Patrolman II - 
Corporal - Sergeant - First Sergeant - Lieutenant - Captain - Major - Colonel, 
Advancement is based upon individual capability, performance, personal qualifica- 
tions, and leadership ability. 

Sources for Additional Information - Write or contact: The nearest Patrol Post; 

Superintendent of Ohio State Highway Patrol, Box 7Q37> Station Columbus, Ohio 
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KAnUffi OF WOBK - Construotion laborers shovel and grade earth, and carry ma- 
■ Wls to lhe location where they are needed, hy ^nd 
also move small units of machinery or equipment. 

supports in place at the sides of excavations to iij^edi-l 

es. In oases where concrete is mixed on the j oh, fill f ^ ff 

ents and, if already mixed, help pour concrete, spread it, ®P®J® 
prevent air pockets. Clean up ruhhle at successive stages in construction. 
Tear out old work in cases of alteration or modernization.^ concrete g - 
way paving, handle and place the forms for concrete, set up and move the! 
hoL^to supply the concrete mixer with water, and cover new pavement to pre- 
vent excessive drying during the "curing" period. 

Although the term, hod carrier, covers all types of ^ 

it Is sometimes used more specifically to refer to hrioklayers' helpers, or 

^HoroarrLrs^se^e’iourneymen in their respective trades, ^“1 

with materials, setting up and moving portable scaffolding, and providingj 
Other services needed by these journeymen. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Kationally, continued increase in employment for J;®"! 

' borer s is expected during the 1960's as a result of „^“*® 

growth in the volume of construction activities, locally, conditions T“y 
widely from one community to another. tJp-to-date information should be 
obtained from local unions, contractors, and local offices o. the o 
State Employment Service. 

Trends - Increased mechanization and improved methods of materials handlingj 
irill limit the growth in employment of these workers. 

PIELUS OP EMPLOYMENT - Construotion contractors on almost 
" building, road, and engineering project. 1 large number of these 
are also employed by State and municipal public works and highway depart- 
ments, and by public utility companies in repairing, maintenance-or-way 
work, and excavating. 

AREAS OP EMPLOYMENT - Nationwide and Statewide. Job' locations in construction 
are apt to ohangT”frequently. In order to remain employed, the construc- 
tion laborer may, at times, find it necessary to travel considerable dis- 
tances from his home. 



HOD CARRIER ( Construotion Laborers) 



- 1958 sTxrrey of imion hourly rates in 52 large oitles— 12«47 
per hour for building laborers and |2«68 for bricklayer’s tenders* I960 
hourly union wages in a represent at ire Ohio area— $2*70 for building la- 
borers and $2*90 for bricklayers* tenders* Weather conditions and the 
brief duration of jobs mean much lost worktime and lower annual earnings 
than hourly earnings would indloate* 



imnoj) HEftTTIREMENTS POE MTEY - Ho formal training is required to ob- 
tain a job. as a construction laborer* Generally» to be employed as one» 
a young man must be at least 16 years of age and in goo( physical condi- 
tion* The laborer’s first job is usually on the simplest type of worky 
but as he gains experience, he does more difficult work^ For instance, 
bricklayers' tenders require feuniliarity with the work of journeymen, 
some knowledge of the materials used, and some degree of judgment* Some 
types of construction laborer and hod carrier jobs often require not only 
experience, but a broad knowledge of construction methods, materials, and 
operations* Rock blasting is an example* In order to set the blasting 
charge properly, the laborer must hare a knowledge of the Tarious layers 
and considerable experience in handling dangerous exploelves* Also, on- 
the-job experience is necessary in the construction of tunnels and cais- 



son foundations* Laborers do all of the work back of the air look, in- 
cluding operations which would be done by journeymen if the job were lo- 
cated elsewhere* 

Although laborers ";iork with skilled building craftsmen, they rarely hare 
a chance to work with the journeymen’s tools or equipment, and therefore, 
generally have little opportunity to pick up the skills of a building 
trade* 



IJnlon membership - Many laborers and hod carriers are members of the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ IJnlon of Amer- 
ica* 

WORKING CONBITIOHS - The work is generally physically stmemuone and re- 
quires bending, stooping, and heavy lifting* Much of the work is per- 
formed outdoors* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Employment 
Service local offices* 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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HOSPITAL ATTENDANT 
Nurse Aide 355.878 
Orderly 355.878 



NATURE OF THE WORK The hospital attendant 
assists professional nursing personnel with routine 
and . datively simple tasks to provide services to 
patients for their comfort *>id well-being. 

Women employed as hospital attendants are usually called 
nurses’ aides. Among the tasks often performed for patients 
by nurses’ aides are answering call bells, leVvering mess- 
ages, serving meals, feeding patients who are unable to feed 
themselves, making beds with fresh linen, bathing pa. en , 
and arranging flowers. Duties may also include giving back 
rubs, taking temperatures, and assisting patients in getting 
out of bed and walking. 



Orderlies provide many of the same services for male 
patients and, in addition, perform such tasks as wheeUng 
patients to operating and examining rooms and transporting 
and setting up heavy equipment. Attendants may also be 
assigned to tasks less directly associated with patient care; 
for example, working in hospital pharmacies or helping wi h 

sterile supplies . 



EMPLOYMENT O UTLOOK An increasing demand for hos- 
pital attendants is anticipated as a result of growth in this 
occupational area and in a need to replace employees who 
retire or stop working. The general expansion of the health 
service field will create thousands of new openings as will 
the increasing use of attendants to perform non-medical tasks 
once performed by professional personnel. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT The great majority of workers 
in this occu^tion are employed in hospitals. Adctitional oppor- 
tunities exist in sanitariums, nursing homes, and in other 
institutions providing facilities for care and recuperation. Such 
establishments are found, in every part of the state, but most 
opportunities fir employment as nurses’ aides and orderlies 
are in the heavily populated areas. 

REMUNERATION After some training the hospital attendant 
may expect to earn between $250 and $350 per month. Salary 
may be dependent upon the geographic area, the size of the 
medical facility, and the individual job duties. 



In some institutions, free lodging, free meals or meals fur- 
nished at cost, as well as uniforms and laundering of uniforms 
may be provided for hospital attendants^ . 
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requirements for entry 

Training- Selection Factors There are no established requirements 
regarding age and education for persons entering this field. Most 
hospitals, however, prefer a person who has a high school education 
and who is over 18 years of age . Most hospitals give on-the-job 
training which varies in length depending on the policies of the institu- 
tion. Some hospital attendants receive training by working under the 
close supervision of an established staff person for the first few weeks, 
while others receive formal or classroom instruction. Training is 
sometimes provided in certain areas under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Contact your local Ohio State Employment Service 
Office for information on available MDTA training courses. 

WORKING CO NDITIONS With few exceptions, the scheduled work 
week of the attendants in hospitals is 40 hours or less. Because 
nursing care must be available to patients on a 24— hour— a— day basis, 
scheduled hours include night wDrk and work on weekends and holidays. 



Att'.'ndants who are employed in hospitals and similar institutions generally 
receive paid vacations which, after one year o^ service, may be a week 
QX" more in length. I^aid holidays and sick leave , hospitalization, medi- 
cal benefits, and pension plans are also available to many hospital em- 
ployees . 

AVENUES OF PROMO TION With specialized training, some hospital 
attendants may prepare themselves for better paying positions, such as 
hospital operating room technicians, oxygen technicians, or ward clerks. 
Generally such training is available in the hospital. 

SOURCES OF A DDITIONAL INFORMATION Contact: The Ohio 

State Employment Service Office in your community; local hospitals. 
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greet gueets, rent rooms, handle mall, and perform other duties related to 
asslpment of rooms. Working "up front" in hotel lobbies, they deal di- 

^ hotel's reputation for oourteous 
and elficient service. In small hotels and in motels, a front office clerk 

^who may he the owner) may not only rent rooms, issue keys, sort mail, and 
give information hut also perform some hookkeeping work and act as cashier, 
on the other hand, large hotels may employ several front office clerks, 
each with a few specific duties, * 

Hoorn or desk clerks, mostly men, have the responsible ioh of renting room# 
and are usual..y the first of the front office clerical staff to greet 
^ests. They must try to fill any special requests for room accomodations 
made hy guests, being careful that the rooms they assign will satisfy 
guests as well as yield maximum revenues for each section of the hotel. 
Room clerks also see that guests fill out registration forms properly and 

service avail ahle.AftL Lgistra- 
tion is completed, room clerks signal bellmen to carry guests* luggage. Key 
clerks issue and receive room keys. 

guests* reservations hy mail or telephone, 
out registration forms, and notify the room clerk when guests are due 
to arrive. To keep room assignment records current, rack clerks insert or 
remove foras indicating when rooms become occupied orvacant or when thev 
are closed for repairs. They also keep housekeepers, telephone operators, 
or other personnel informed about changes in room occupancy. Other spec- 

+oi information clerks, are employed in some ho- 

oft the largest hotels, floor su pervisors or floor clerks are as- 
signed on each floor to handle the distribution of mail and packages and 

perform other incidental duties. pacKages and 

clerks on late evening shifts, when demands for service are 
less frequent, often have added duties* For example, the night room clerk 
may perform bookkeeping functions or assist cashiers with their clerical 

OPPORTUNITIES 



openings is expected during the 1960*s, 



in^nfwlv b,H 1 promotions. Some new jobs will bceome aveilable 
in n©wly Duill! ho'tols and mol/Ols# 

T£2^ - Changes in general economic conditions affect this occupation much 
less tllftn PinmA 4-lt^ X • . ^ ^ 



1 4 -u uxiiB occupation mu^ 

less than some others in the hotel industry, making it relatively stable 

WomSS - The practice of hiring women as mail and information clerks or 



HOTEL CLERKS 



reservation clerks^ which arose during World War II, will continue* How- 
ever, opportunities for promotion will be limited* 

FIELDS OF EMPLOIMEMT - The more specialized front office clerk occupations 
are found in the larger hotels* 

AHEAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Large and small hotels, also motels. Nation-wide and 
State-wide* 

BEMUNEBATION - Earnings in Ohio vary considerably depending upon the loca- 
tion, size, and type of hotel* Women room clerks generally tend to earn 
less than men, on the average* Key, mail, and information clerks are 

usually paid lower salaries than room clerks* 

METHOD OF ENTRY - High school graduates with some clerical aptitude and 
the personal characteristics necessary for dealing with the public may be 
hired on such beginning jobs as those of mail, information or key clerk* 
Neatness, a courteous and friendly manner, and ease in dealing with peo- 
ple are important personal traits* Typing and bookkeeping high school 
courses may be helpful, especially in combination type jobs found in 
smaller hotels or for night-shift work where additional clerical duties 
are often performed* Education beyond high school is now generally re- 
quired, but hotel employers have increased their emphasis in selecting / 
college trained personnel in order to advance them to managerial positions 
later* Front office clerks may improve their opportunities for promotion 
by taking home study courses, such as those sponsored by the American Ho- 
tel Association through the American Hotel Institute* 

Training - The job is learned mainly through on-the-job experience* Usu- 
ally a brief induction training is given* 

WORKING CONDITIONS - May be employed on any one of 5 shifts beginning ear- 
ly in the morning, or in midafternoon or midnight* 

AVENTTES OF PROMOTION - A typical promotion ladder might be from key or rack 
clerk to room clerk, to assistant front office manager, and later to front 
office manager* 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local hotels and motels, American Ho- 
tel Association, 221 W* 57th St*, N*Y*iT The National Council on Hotel and 
Restaurant Education, 777 14th St*, N*W*, Washington 5, D*C* 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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INDUSTRIAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF INDUSTRY - Rooms for guests and restaurant facilities are the chiejf 
services provided by hotels and motels. Large city hotels also have banquet 
rooms, exhibit halls, and spacious ballrooms to accomodate conventions, 
business meetings, and social gatherings. Many large hotels employ profes- 
sional entertainers and have recreational and entertainment facilities such as 
swimming pools and roof gardens. In addition, most hotels provide guests 
with information about interesting places to visit; sell tickets to theaters or 
sporting events, and will make arrangements for babysitting services. For 
guests’ convenience, there are newsstands, gift shops, barber and beauty shops, 
and valet and laundry service, usually handled on a concession basis. Today, 
the fast-growing motel business is also increasing the types of services offered. . 
Only minimum training is required for a large number of people in hotel oc- 
cupations. Demand is increasing for specially trained people in many depart- 
ments. Hotels are complex organizations and need experienced personnel to 
direct and coordinate operations which mayinvolve thousands of guests annually 
and millions of dollars worth of property and equipment. 

Occupations within business - Housekeeping (maids, porters, housemen, linen 
room attendants, laundry workers, executive housekeepers); Lobby (bellmen, 
key clerks, mail clerks, information clerks); Office (bookkeeper, cashiers, 
telephonv> operators, secretaries, stenographers, typists); Restaurant (un- 
skilled dishwashers to highly skilled chefs, waiters, waitresses, hostesses); 
Managers, Assistant Managers. Also, accountants, auditors, personnel work- 
ers, musicians, entertainers, recreational workers, maintenance workers such 
as carpenters, electricians, stationary engineers, plumbers, and painters. 

Also, detectives, barbers, beauty operators, valets, tailors, seamstresses, and 
gardeners. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Nationally, thousands of openings mostly in the relatively unskilled 
occupations if favorable economic conditions continue which tend to contribute 
to a high turnover rate. Some replacements will be needed in "front office" 
jobs, in which vacancies arise, partly because some clerks advance to 
managerial posts. Continued good opportunities for your people to acquire the 
training and experience necessary to qualify for jobs as cooks, chefs, and food 
managers. Also continued opportunities for thousands of students and other 
temporary workers yearly in a variety of occupations in resort hotels. Motel 
emjgloyment is expected to grow at a faster rate than hotel employment during 



HOTEL INDUSTRY 

the 1960's, chiefly in service occupations such as maid, porter, food prepara- 
tion and food service. 

Trends - In the long run, rising population and income, and increased travel for | 
busies and pleasure are expected to result in a continued slow rise in hotel 
and motel occupations. Technological development will displace some un- 
skilled occupations -- elevator operators, dishwashers, etc., and office 
machine improvement may displace some clerical workers. Economic downturn 
would affect such occupations as maid and bellman. I 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - There are three main types -- comercial 
(transient), residential, and resort (seasonal). Commercial hotels are in the I 
majority. Motels, typically small, employ, on the average, only 1 paid worker 

per establishment. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Cities of all sizes and in resort areas. By far the | 
greatest numbers are in the large urban centers of the most populous States. 

REMUNERATION - Hotel workers' earnings depend not only on their occupations 
but also on the location, size, and type of hotel. These factors largely 
determine both the wages and the amount received in tips --a major part of | 

the earnings for many hotel workers including bellmen, waiters, and waitresses. 

METHOD OF AND REQUIRElvlENTS FOR ENTRY - Although most entry jobs have 
no specific education requirements, most employers prefer high school gradu- 
ates. In the past, enterprising young men have been known to start as a bellman 
and work up to manager. Today, advanced positions are more often filled by 
people with specialized training. A complete four -year program leading to a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Hotel Management is offered at various colleges 
and universities across the nation. (None of these are located in Ohio. Ohio 
State University and Ohio University offer programs which provide a basic 
background, however. ) Even those hotel workers with specialized training are 
expected to start at a lower skilled job and work up. 

Almost all front office jobs require a high school education and personal charac- 
teristics necessary for dealing with the public. Although college training is not 
mandatory, more employers are placing more emphasis on college trained 
people. The typical promotion pattern is from a front office entry job to room 
clerk and front office manager. 

Housekeeping is learned on the job as a rule. Opportunities for advancement 
ma*'" improve by taking home study courses offered by public or trade schools. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - According to a recent survey hotel employees usually 
work a 40-hour week in northern cities and a 48-hour week in southern cities. 
Workers may be employed on any one of 3 shifts, beginning early in the morning, 
mid-afternoon or midnight. Managers and housekeepers who live in the hotel 
usually have regular work schedules but may be on call 24 hours a da’, days a 
week. 
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Unions - The major union is the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
liS^ational Union. Uniformed staffs such as bellmen and elevator operators 
may be members of the Building Service Employees International Umon. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Contact local hotels ” ^rUe the follomng f^ 
career opportunities - Ari^ican Hotel Association, 221 West 57th St. . N. Y. 
For training opportunities and a directory of schools and colleges offering 
courses in the hotel field — The National Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Education, 777 14th St. , N. W. , Washington 5, D. C. For information on o e 
housekeeping co-orses - National Executive Housekeepers Association, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston 17, Mass. For detailed job descriptions, see the 
Employment Information Series. 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc. ) 
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NATURE O F THE WORK - Hotel housekeepers are mainly responsible for keeping 
guest rooms, meeting rooms, halls and lobbies clean and attractire. Super- 
vise the activities of maids, housemen, and other employees in this de- 
partment which is, in many instances, the largest department of the hotel# 
Generally hire and discharge employees, help train new ones, keep employee 
records, and perform other duties which vary with the size and type of the 
hotel. The majority of women housekeepers are employed in small hotels 
where they not only supervise the cleaning staffs, but perform some of the 
work done by the maids# In larger hotels, or small luxury-type hotels, du- 
ties of the executive housekeeper are primarily administrative. Besides 
supervising a staff which may number in the hundreds, may prepare the de- 
partmental budget; make regular reports to the manager on the condition of 
the rooms, needed repairs, and suggested improvements; purchase or assist 
in purchasing supplies; take periodic inventories, and have responsibility 
for interior decorating work# Some executive housekeepers employed by 
large hotel chains may have special assignments such as reorganizing house- 
keeping procedures in an established hotel or setting up a housekeeping de- 
partment in a newly acquired hotel. 

In many hotels, executive housekeepers are assisted by floor housekeepers 
who directly supervise the work on one or more floors. In large hotels, 
there may d ?^80 be an assistant executive housekeeper. The housekeeper may 
also supervise a variety of specialized workers such as seamstresses, 
draperymakef s, upholsterers, furniture refinishers, painters, and carpen- 
ters. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



- Nationally, several hundred openings yearly for housekeepers and 
their assistants are expected in the early 1960*s to meet replacement 
needs# Many housekeepers are near retirement age. Some openings will oo- 
cxn* as a result of the erection of new city hotels, and the growing num- 
ber of large luxury hotels and motels. 

FIgl-f OF EMPLOYMEKT - The larger hotels offer more positions in which ad- 



ministration is the main duty. 

A |EAS OF^^PLOIMENT - Small and large hotels, and motels. Nation-wide and 



State-wide. 



typical salaries for executive housekeepers ranged 



from *3600 to ,8000. In addition, lodging, meals, lai^iS^rand other s^: 
vices are usually furnished. Salaries under $3000 are received by many 



HOUSEKEEPERS AND ASSISTANTS 



working housekeepers who supervise few people and spend a large part of 
their time cleaning rooms and performing related work# 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Opportunities to gain practical experience for house- 
keeping Jobs are plentiful since thousands of openings occur yearly for 
maids. However, since only one top job as housekeeper exists in each 
hotel, it may take years before an opening occurs in a particular hotel. 

REftHIBEMEITTS FOR ENTRY - Women in older age groups have good opportuni- 
ties in 'jhis field, and many are allowed to work beyond retirement age 
because of the value of their experience. The best opportunities will 
arise for women with administrative ability, specialiaed training in 
hotel housekeeping procedures, and a flair for interior decorating work. 

Training - A list of schools offering courses in housekeeping may be ob- 
tained from the National Executive Housekeepers Association, Statler- 
Hllton Hotel, Boston 17, Mass* 

AVENHES OF PROMOTION - Prom assistant housekeeper to executive house- 
keeper. Also, housekeepers with hotel experience will find employment 
opportunities in hospitals, clubs, college dormitories, and a variety of 
welfare institutions. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local hotels. 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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NATURE OF THE W(BK - The industrial engineer is concerned with the efficient use of 
equipment, personnel, and materials in industry. The primary object is to obtain 
maximum output and the highest quality at the lowest possible cost# Consider- 
ation must be given to all factors vhlch affect the quality, quantity, and cost 
of products# He will perform the following activities in obtaining the efficient 
use cf personnel: plan or “design** operations to obtain maximum productivity; 

prepare job analyses and evaluations; set standards of performance through the 
use of time motion studies; establish wage and other incentive systems; and de- 
velop plans for the health, safety, and welfare of en^Dloyees# To effectively 
utilize the materials necessaiy for production he may: plan the flow and sched- 

uling of operations; design systems for the control of production, inventory, 
quality, and cost; and work on the improvement or development of products. To 
make the best use of plant and equipment the engineer will make studies regarding 
the plant location and expansion; design plant and equipment layouts; and make 
the most economical selection of tools, equipment, manufacturing processes, and 
methods of assembly# In achieving the above goals he will deal with management, 
the engineering staff, the production forcf^ and possibly labor representatives. 
The industrial engineers' knowledge and experience finds application throughout 
all the departments of an industry - industrial relations, materials and pro- 
duction control, methods, sales, production, etc. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - The enployment prospects for recent graduates are v@:;y good. Many 
positions are developing as a result of the increased conplexlty of industrial 
operations, technological advancements, the need to increase productivity and 
lower production cost, industrial expansion, and the increased use of automa- 
tion processes and equipment# 

Trends - Biployment opportunities are expected to increase during the 1960*s# 

For Women - Men predominate in this field; however, opportunities exist for won»n 
with enterprise and a willingness to assume responsibility. 

F3EIDS OF EMPLOYMENT - The majority of Industrial engineers are employed in the 
manufacturing industries# Others work in construction and mining industries, 
utility conpanies, and government agencies# A small number are employed by banks, 
life insurance companies and other large business organizations# 

AiiEAS CF EMPLOYMENT - Industrial engineers are employed in all states eind cities, 
especially in or around large industrial centers# 
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^ATTOM - The starting salary for industrial engineers with a Bachelor's de- 
gree and no e^cperience is $520 to $600 per month* Persons with adranced degrees 
will conmand a higher starting salary* The beginning salary for engineers ent- 
ployed by the Federal Government ranges from $5^540 to $6,67$ a year depending 
upon the individual's college record and the amount of graduate study con?)leted 
up to one full year* With additional experience, education, ability, and ini- 
tiative the industrial engineer may earn a salary ranging from $15>000 to 
$30,000 per year. Extra benefits provided by the enployer may include medical 
insurance, .group life insurance; retirement, bonus, and stock option purchase 
plans* 
aBQ^IREMBNTS FOR ENTHI 

General - literested in personnel needs, mechanical processes, azd equipment; 
and have the desire to solve or eliminate managerial or technical operating 



problems and increase production. The ability to think quantitatively, log- 
ically, and practically; present ideas clearly and concisely in oral and 
written form; and a willingness to assume the responsibility of such a posi- 
tion. Possess the qualities of patience, persistence, honesty, initiative, 
open-mindedness, and mature Judgment* 

Education - Graduation from an accredited college or university with a Bach- 
elor's degree in industrial or mechanical engineering. The following insti- 
tutions ha.ve the accreditation of the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development for a degree in industrial engineering: Ohio State University, 

Columbus; Ohio University, Athens (Mechanical Engineering with an Industrial 
Option); and the University of Toledo (Mechanical Engineering with an Indus- 
trial Option). Some of the subjects the industrial engineer will study in 
college include: algebra, trigonometry, geometry, chemistry, physics, manu- 

facturing processes, engineering management, safety engineering, methods 
analysis and time study, quality control, production engineering, and design 
of production systems. For a list of schools offering an accredited program 
of study in mechanical engineering refer to the occupational release on Ms- 
chanical Engineer, the section on requirements for entry. 

Licenses, examinations - All states require registration for the legal right to 
practice professional engineering where life, health, or property may be 
affected by the engineer's work. Requirements for registration as a profess- 
ional engineer may be obtained from the Professional Ebgineers and Surveyors 
Registration Board. The registration fee is $15.00. 

AVENUES OF PROtlQTIQN - The industrial engineer may start in a training program 
that will enable him to obtain practical experience, and afford him the oppor- 
tunity to apply his theoretical knowledge. After gaining experience in various 
departments the engineer may be assigned to a more permanent position such as: 
plant lay-out man, safety engineer, test engineer, or assistant industrial engi- 
neer. Later advancements may lead to the following positions: methods engineer, 
production engineer or manager, sales engineer, or plant industrial engineer* 
Advancement is dependent upon individual growth, supervisory ability, and enter- 
prise. There is no direct or specific avenue of promotion in this particular 
field* 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Vfe’ite or contact: Etagineers* Council for Professioni 



Development, 345 East 47th Street, New York 7 > New York; Professional Engineers 
and Surveyors Registration Board, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus 1$, Ohio; Ohio 
State University, College of Engineering, Columbus, CMo; Ohio State Qiployaent 
Service* Read: "Orientation to Engineering," by A. W. Futrell, Jr.; section on 
Engineering, Occupational Outlook Handbook, United States Department of Labor. 
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NATURE C^F THE T/~ORK The vocational training 
instrxictonT teaches the practical application of academic 
technology. A part of each day is devoted to giving 
formal classroom instruction, the remainder in super- 
vising laboratory and shop activities designed to make 
practical and to develop each academic point. He 
usually specializes in one subject area: automotive 

maintenance and repair, machining, electidcity , car 
pentry, cooking, cosmetology, painting, printing, or 
welding, to mention only several among a growing 
number. In addition to his chosen area, he may 
teach applied mathematics, drawing, and science, and 
other technical subjects related to his field. 

5ach day brings a variety of responsibilities. The 
, repares classroom lecture and discussion notes and an accom- 
)anying set of visual aids including diagrams, graphs, films, 
md models to better illustrate each point. He writes an 
Trades test materials for laboratory, classroom, and shop. 
ke plans and supervises laboratory and shop assignments , 
evaluating each student's work and 

ions to each student to help his understanding and to improve 
tiis technique . 

In addition to regular, daily instruction, the vocational training 
instructor may advise after-school activities related to his 
teaching area, participate in Parent- Teacher association, in- 
stitute, or college and university faculty activities, counsel wit 
parents, students, and advisors, and belong to professional 
associations related to his field. 

employment outlook The number of vo oational^ _e du- 
cation program^ is constantly growing, programs 
there is always a demand for qualified 

of vocational training instructors has doubled m last four 

vears and will double again by 1970 as vocational education 
LTefo greater and greater successes. The vocational educa- 
tion programs in large and small commumties aUke 
grown with increases in Pederal from ® ^ 

ffoers " Cur/entiy, the trend in employment is fo lure an in- 
structor who is prepared to teach both .he practical appUcation 
of each area and its related technical information. 



the 



number of courses grow, the number of women employ 
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as vocational training infc.'trxictors will also increase especially in such 
areas as cosmetology j dressmaking j baking and cooking j commercial 
art, dental technology, practical nursing, and in commercial food and 
institutional service (that in hotels, hospitals, and public and private 
institutions ) . 

Currently there is a special need for instructors in the areas of machin- 
ing, automobile mechanics, automobile body and fender repa:,r , radio 
and television repair, commercial cooking, mechanical drafting, carpentry, 
cosmetology, electronics, small appliance repair, oftice machines repair, 
printing, and welding. 



CLOSJ5LY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Apprentice Training Instructors 
Ground and Plight Training 
Instructors 

Navigation Instructors 
Tutors 



Athletic Instructors 

Industrial Instructors and Trainers 
(Personnel Services) 
On-the-Job Training Instructors 



AREAS OP EMP LOYMENT One can find vocational training instructors 
teaching and working in every area and community in public junior high 
and senior high schools - both vocational and comprehensive, in public 
and private trade and technical schools and institutes, on college and 
university campuses, in industrial and commercial firms, and in joint 
and area vocational— technical schools and training centers . 

R EMUNERATION Salaries for beginning and experienced instructors 
depend upon the amount and quality of both occupational experience and 
professional instruction and study. Pew instructors entering the teach- 
ing field with little or no experience earn below $6,000 per year. With 
occupational and/or prior teaching experience, an instructor may begin 
at an annual salary of $9,000 or more. Beginning and experienced 
instructors together average $8,000 per year income. With advanced 
study, promotion, and experience, one may earn as much as $13,000 
to $15,000 per year. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General Each prospective vocational training instructor must have at 
least a high school education or its equivalent (see ’'Training Directory, " 
pp . 102-107 for further information about High School Equivalency exami- 

nations), and should have an interest in young people and in teaching, 
an ability to organize and plan around specific objectives, the capacity 
for projecting ideas and concepts, and an interest in working with and 

for people . 

Training In addition to a high school diploma, one must have either a 
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college degree in vocational education, in which professional methods 
and teaching courses are included, or must exhibit occupational com- 
petency (tue equivalent of seven or more years* successful employ- 
ment in chosen teaching area). Certified teachers of other school 
subjects often quality as vocational education instructors by obtaining 
occupational working experience. 

Although a high school diploma is the minimum educational requirement, 
those people entering this profession from industrial and commercial 
firms are encouraged to secure at least the profes sional , academic 
courses in teaching methods and preparation included xn a regular 
curriculum prior to or during their teaching experience. An alterna- 
tive to this suggested college professional preparation is an »in-service '• 
training program now provided for teachers entering the field from com- 
merce or industry by itinerant instructors and in on-campus programs. 

In this "in-service” training, instruction is provided in how to prepare 
lesson plans, laboratory activities, and examinations, in how to use in- 
structional materials, in various teaching methods, and in recognition 
of classroom problems. In addition, a one week pre-service orien- 
tation immediately prior to the opening of school is offered. 

College training is currently available on campus and through the itinerant 
instructors of Ohio University, Kent State University,^ The Ohio State 
University, Toledo University, University of Cincinnati, and Bowling ^ 
Green State University. In each case, instruction at these schools is 
free unless the applicant is applying for university credit. 

Certification The Certification Division of the Ohio State Department 
of Education will issue a one-year temporary certificate to a qualified 
applicant upon employment at a cost of $2.00. Each renewal of a 
State one-year temporary certificate requires an additional 50 clock hours 
of in-service training. Upon completion of 200 clock hours, a four- 
year provisional certificate may be issued. An eight- year professional 
certificate requires an additional 18 semester hours of teacher educa- 
tion, one-half of which must be outside the field of Vocational Education. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION "With experience, further study , and a 
growing knowledge of the school system, the vocational education in- 
structor may advance to department head, training supervisor, curri- 
culum coordinator, vocational guidance counselor, teacher-trainer , 
college trainer, or director of vocational education. 

'WORKING CONDITIONS The instructor in a school or traimng in- 
sUtuiion must face the daily strain of classroom aottvity, but his surround- 
ings are generally clean and neat. The shop or laboratory may present 
the normal hazards that each piece of ecpiipment affords xn addition to 
dirt and noise. Equipment may be dated, limiting instruction. Recently, 
however, in newly estabUshed joint vocational schools and xn vocational- 
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technical centers, the attempt has been to recreate the actual indus- 
trial setting and to provide the best, most up-to-date equipment. 

The public school instructor works a 32 to 40 hour week in addition 
to evening work grading, preparing lessons, and study. The public 
school instructor is usually employed for 10 months of the year, 
rather than the regular 9 months for other teachers, in order to com- 
plete special projects and prepare for the next school year*s program. 
The instructor in the industrial setting works a schedule which com- 
plies with that of his firm. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

1) Division of Vocational Education 
Ohio State Department of Education 
610 Ohio Departments Building 

65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

2) The Ohio State University 
Chairman of Faculties 
Vocational- Technical Education 
Arps Hall 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

3) Department of Industrial Education 
Dr. Jerry Streichler, Chairman 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 

4) Dean of Instruction 

College of Education - Department of Vocational Education 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 
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NATURE wnPTT - Plans and supervises the furnishing of private homes and 
other structures I including offices, hotels, restaurants, stores and ships* 
Also works on theater, motion picture, and television set decorations. 

On most decorating jobs, the structure is determined before the decorator; 
arrives on the scene— that is, the walls, doors, windows, heating eguipment^ 
and so on, are in place* The decorator selects and arranges the furniture, 
draperies, wall and floor coverings, lighting fixtures, lamps, and other 
decorative items* May design certain items* On some ^obs, works with ar- 
chitect in planning the interior of a new building or in remodeling an old 
one* This work is known as interior design* Today, architects tend to do 
more of the interior design work themselves, in new commercial buildings* 

Devising a color scheme and preparing a plan showing the placement of 
furniture, accessories, and floor and wall coverings is the first step in a 
decorating job* May also, and for larger assignments usually does, prepare 
drawings or water colors of the finished interior to illustrate the scheme* 
Ordinarily must furnish complete cost estimates for the client *s approval* 
The second step is to assemble the furnishings* A good deal of the decora- 
tor *8 time is spent selecting furniture, textiles, rugs, and decorative ac- 
cessories, and in supervising painters, upholsterers, and other craftsmen 
who work on the interior and the furnishings* The decorator* s job is not 
finished until everything is in place and ready for use* 



OPPORTUNITIES ^ ^ ^ 4 

Current - On a national basis it has been stated that the_ 
ter lor decorating services is expected to increase during the 1960*s* How- 
ever, new entrants may find it difficult to gain a foothold in this highly 
competitive field.Xn Ohio there is some demand for well— trained and well— 
Q,ualified interior designer— decorators^ However, this varies in different 
firms and localities* One firm states that interior decorating establish- 
ments are now limited chiefly to residential decoration, and that the loss 
of commercial business is causing a reduction in business volume* 

Trends - In recent years department and furniture stores have played an in- 
creasingly important role in interior decoration for the home* And the 
growing volume of decorating work in commercial establishments and public 
buildings has most often been placed with the larger decorating establish- 
mentsolt is expected that the larger establishments, both stores and deco- 
rating firms, will gain an increasing share of the decorating business* 
This development may provide increased opportunities for regular employ- 
ment while restricting opportunities to set up small, independent oper- 
ations * 

FIELDS OF T^m.nvumiT . Many decorators have their own establishments* Some 
are ’’consulting decorators”, who have no stock of furniture or fabrics to 
sell* More often, however, decorating establishments have furnitiare, 



INTERIOR DESIGNER AND DECORATOR 



(iecoT*a.tlv6 accessori6Sf and fabrics for salSy sine© tiisy find 

oiltntrfor^hei; services Jtoy of the larger department and 
tof s?orlfLve decorating departments, and may use their decorators to 
arrange window displays in addition to their regular 

hers of interior designers and decorators are employed hy architects, ^ 
tique dealers, industrial designers, periodicals which feature articles 
on home furnishings, and manufacturers in this field® 

AR-RAS OR EMPLOYMENT - Large cities and their suhurhs. 

■REMUNERATION - Earnings of most department store 

"figured directly as a percentage of their sales. Many . 

anddepartment stores do not charge a fee for their services, hut derive 
their income from profit on furnishings sold to customers. The fact that 
e^nLgs are so clLely geared to sales means that, 

and independent decorators, the income range is very wide. Independe 
studios pay in the neighborhood of $50 to $85 per week 
fied, beginning applicants. Most department stores pay 

on sales to beginning interior designers with a fine arts degree from a 

REOT^MTS^EOrM^ - It is still possible to become a decorator with 
little or no formal training, but most reputable decorating firms ^d 
department stores will accept only well-trained people in begi^ing jobs. 
For many jobs, the minimum formal education required is completion of a 
3-year course at a recognized art school, or a 4-ye^ college 
leading to a Bachelor of Pine jftrts degree, with a maDor in interior de- 
sign and decoration. The inexperienced art school or other graduate is 
not accepted as a qualified decorator, but is expected to serve an in- 
formal apprenticeship in the field, either with a decorating^ firm r 
a department store. The University of Cincinnati offers a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Design and Applied Arts which is recommended as one of 
the best preparations offered in this section of the country. Th s, 
other Ohio schools are listed in the American Art Directory, Volume 40, 
1958, as offering courses in interior design and decoration, as well as 
a major in art. The other Ohio schools are Ohio University, College of 
Pine Arts, Athens; Cleveland Institute of Art^ Ohio State University, 
School of Pine and Applied Arts, Columbus; and the Toledo Museum School 

°The^success of an interior decorator will depend, in good meas^e, on 
his or her ability to sell. The decorator who has his own establishment 
needs considerable business ability, as well as good salesmanship and a 
pleasing personality. In addition, the high school student who plans o 
become an interior decorator, should have some aptitude for drawing and 

interest in design® • i 

AVENUES OP PROMOTION - The apprentice may progress from simple to “ore 

compl ex as s ignment s without a change of title. ^ May be promoted to ass.^s- 
tant decorator, decorator, supervisory position, head of decorating de- 
partment in a store, open his own decorating establishment, or develop 
into a stylist or home furnishings coordinator. 

ADDITIONAL INPORMATION -. Local interior decorating establishments, furni- 
ture and department stores maintaining interior decorating departments, 
above-mentioned schools, American Institue of Decorators, 675 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

ROTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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KEY PUNCH OPERATOR 
213.582 



NATURE OF THE WO RK A key punch operator 
transcribes”accounting and statistical date from source 
documents to tabulating cards by operating machines 
having an alphabetical and/or numerical keyboard 
similar to a typewriter. The operator inserts cards 
into the machine manually or engages the automatic 
feed switch and sets machine for the given operation. 
She presses a feed or trip key to get cards started, 
reads the information to be processed, and depresses 
appropriate keys to cut the cards. Cards are ad- 
vanced to various positions automatically or manually. 
The key punch operator observes the machine te 
detect faulty feeding, positioning, rejecting, duplicating, 
skipping, punching or other mechanical malfunctions 
and notifies supervisor of malfunctions. The key 
punch operator ma^y code the material prior to key 
punching the information onto the card, may operate 
a verifying machine which checks the accuracy^ of 
the translation, may operate sorting and tabulating 
machines, or do related clerical work. 

employment o utlook Employment prospects at pre- 
sent are very good. Numerous openings and opportunities 
are being created each year by the growth and expansion of 
business and manufacturing firms processing extensive business 
records. In addition, many positions become available as a 
result of high replacement needs. Future employment of key 
punch operators may be unfavorably affected by newer and 
better methods of preparing date processing. T e op ca 
scanning machine, which reads information directly from the 
source material and records this information on a magnetic 
tape, is an example of recent technological developirents that 
may affect future employment needs. Most of the peop e in 
the field are women. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Key punch operators are 
ImployiT b7"medium and large"” size manufacturing companies 
and by wholesale and retail firms. Others are employe 
primarily by insurance companies, government agencies, 
utilities, transportation companies, and business service 
ters. The majority work in large municipalities or surround- 
ing areas where the greatest percentage of these firms are 

lo cate d . 

REMUNERATION The starting salary for key punch 
operators is approximately $300 per month. With some 
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experience they 
vary according 
ledge required, 



can earn between $350 and $450 per month. Salaries 
to the size and nature of the industry, skills and know 
and size of the community . 



Additional benefits may include paid vacations, sick leave, group health 
and life insurance, and retirement plans. 



requirements for entry 

General Most employers require graduation from high school and pre 
fer business school training. Personal qualiticaUons should include 
ablUty to meet and work with people, an alert mind, keenness of msion, 
depeLability, efficient work habits, emotional stability, and the 
concentrate amidst distractions. Physical requirements should include 
normal vision, normal hearing and good eye-hand coordination. 

Training Key punch training may be required prior to employment 
H ow;v '^. a general knowledge of the kind of equipment used is nor- 
mally regarded as sufficient. Courses that will help individuals 
the Lills necessary for key punch operation Include business arithmetic, 
typing, and office machine operation. Operators will receive 
training through the firm in which they are employed, in a 
established by equipment manufacturers, or throug priv ^ , 

schools Training may be available under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Contact a local Ohio State Employment Service 

Office for information. 



WORKING CONDITIONS A key punch 

repetitive tasks. He usually works a 40 hou^ wee ^ department 

time may be required during busy periods. The key puncn p 
is usually well lighted, ventilated, and air conditione . 

Ai/TnwTTES OF PROMOTION Most workers start in this occupation 
fs tramme r al^ advance alo^the following tines: key P«“f ' 

supervisor of key punch operators - section head. He may be rans- 
ferred to sorting, verifying, or tabulating machines. ' ”d 

usually based upon training, experience, supervisory ability, 

seniority . 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact 
any business~r manufacturing firm, government agency, etc. using 

d..,. p,=o....ds ' iSi' 

people who are employed as key punch operators. Conte, y 
Ohio State Employment Service Office. 
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^i&rORK OF THE WORK The kitchen helper works under the supervihlmi of ... ^ 

routine tasks involved 

[|ii|^^i^rge«:kitcheha;i:'i^ his duties are linQited-i0\h^i^ 

and chops^^^^egetl^jlj^^ 



;|ig'j‘:#dient!^* ; ^ it;'iB:ycookihg'.t0^pr^ 





■ ::M 
■ -SI 



, .MMir di:^he$ 

i;gigts»watei pots and pauistl sweep and mop floors » dispose 'ol- tras%;;Snd o;,:| 

jlcro.pe and scour worktables and meal blocks i keep work areas' 

sidiitaryj aud obtain food' and kitchen suppli e $ £r^^-$iW!ptMcm^ ;diiltih^ttf iSl 

ill: The kitchen helper often uses mechanic^al oqttl|nne 3 il| 

||i|r s and^ peelers , ' ^ mi^dsf W r ^ di$i^^ie|:i^|^|i^ 







ISIPmCTItttlES 



1 *^'' Turnover rate Is^ hlgh^-vOtealin 

^i|'p;:each year* ^ *> . ■ S^:’ ■■:^' ■SSS^S^^^S'||':' 

pi;’- Trends' ' Opportunities throughout the latter ^ part^' 6f thrlfl'S^'ai^ 
|o be'goodS- .As the population increases# as income lev^s fiee^ 



. ’ • v’ * \V'*' . '•' • ' .< C ;; ^ 



•■•Women 



hdlk quantities# job openings are generally . r'estr| 4 t^^^ .'td men*' ' ; ^ i 

fejUDS o!f employment 

hoJ^8,\ °tl»er 

public;: 



■■;i 
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AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT In 1963 there were over 16, 000 kitchen workers ; j 

employed in Ohio. The greatest concentrations were in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Akron, and Canton (in that order). 

REMUNERATION There is a wide variation in salaries various 

types of eating establishments. The current wage rate in Ohio varies from 

75 ^ to $1. 50 an hour. 

Kitchen helpers usually receive free or low-cost meals while on the 
job. They are sometimes provided with free uniforms and free laundering 
services for the uni ms. The majority of employers give one week of 
paid vacation after c e year of service. Some firms offer medical and 
life insurance programs; few offer retirement plans other than Social 

Security. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

Selection Factors physical stamina, emotional stability, ability to 
work well with people, ability to read and write and follow oral directions, 
interest in food and food preparation, habits of neatness and cleanliness, 
willingness to work hard Most states require kitchen personnel to obtain 
a health certificate which attests to freedom from contagious diseases. 

, ~ V 

Education and Training Generally speaking, there are no formal 
education requirements^ Some employers, however, do reqmre an 
eighth-grade or tenth-grade education. Literacy is necessary for any 
advancement. 

Public training courses are periodically held for kitchen helper in 
Ohio. Details may be obtained from the Ohio State Employment Service, 

Manpower Development Section, 145 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 

43216. 

Union Membership The percentage of unionized restaurants is very 
small; however, the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union is the chief union for kitchen personnel. 

WORKING CONDITIONS The workweek varies from 40 to 48 hours, 
from five to six days a week. Days off are usually weekdays, becc^use 
weekends are generally the busiest periods. Some establishments operate 
on a split- shift or two- shift basis. 



■\York surroundings depend largely on the type of establishment. 
Large hotels and restaurants are modern, well- equipped, and air-con- 
ditioned; small establishments may not be. There are possibilities of 
injuries from scalds and burns from hot foods an'^ utensils, cuts from 
knives, and falls on wet and slippery floors. 
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The kitchen helper spends most of his time standing and doing con- 
siderable lifting, carrying, walking, and stooping. He may be subject to 
odors and fumes from cooking foods. During meal times he works under 

pressure. 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES A kitchen helper may advance to specialized 
food preparer, kitchen stS^ard, pantryman, baker, pastry chef, butcher, 
fry cook, second cook, and head cook. Bases for promotion include 
experience, demonstrated ability, and literacy. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service 
office; personnel offices' of hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, 
schools, and other eating places; local restaurant association; local 
kitchen workers' union; private employment agencies. 

.SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Council on Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Education, Statler Hall,“Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; National Restaurant Association, 1530 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60610; Ohio State Restaurant Association, 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215; Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 6 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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NATURE OF THE WORK - Plans and designs all types of land areas for human us< 
and en,joyment. Adapts the physical conditions of a site to the practical] 
requirements of its intended use and appearance, and develops plans suitei 
to the character of the landscape. Studies the topography, water forms,! 
and natural vegetation in relation to the landscape and uses them to pro-] 
duce forme and designs peculiar to landscape architecture such as modeling 
of ground forms, setting of buildings with regard to topogre.phy, use of] 
shrubs and trees as design materials .Makes preliminary studies to determine] 
the kind of development most suitable to the project. Sets forth facts and] 
recommendations in a report, together with a plan of proposed architectural! 
treatment. Prepares working drawings, specifications, detailed estimate of 
cost, and a schedule of materials required. Draws up contract; may super- 
vise and authorize payments. May specialize in general practice, teaching,! 
research. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



J 



Current - Outlook for trained landscape architects is favorable at the pre-| 
sent time. 

Trends - Public buildings (construction of highways, educational and other] 
institutions, etc.) is expected to continue as the predominant user of thej 
services of landscape architects, either as members of private firms with 
contracts for specific projects, or as employees of government agencies. 
The increasing tendency to build industrial plants and shopping centers in] 
outlying areas of communities will increase emphasis on need for landscape 
architects' skills. 

For women - The field may be limited by public prejudice in certain locali- 
ties. However, because of artistic talents necessary, women are often 
especially adaptable to the work, and some have become outstanding in the 
field. The small private office offers an opportunity for the woman who 
is a good draftsman and who possesses office skills as well. 

Seasonal f actors — Adverse weather conditions often hold up work activity. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Landscape architecture firms; government parks, high- 



ways, regional and local planning agencies; landscape gradening companies 
and nurseries; teaching; journalism. 

REMUNERATION - For the most part, salaries fall in the $6000-110,000 range. 




LANDSCAPE AECHITECT 



imCHOES AND HEaUIHEltEllTS FOR ENTOY 

Selection factors - Artistic talent; creative imagination; practiob^l judg- 
ment; ability to meet and deal with people tactfully; interest in plants^ 
nature* In working for landscape gradeners or nurseries the willingness 
and ability to help sell is essential* 

graining - Usually college graduation with a professional degree in land- 
scape architecture is required for entry into the field* College train- 
ing emphasizes architecture, engineering, and plant materials in its 
courses of theory and practice* Most college curricula vary from 4 to 5 
years in length* Harvard and Cornell Universities offer a three-year post 
graduate course for the degree of master in landscape architecture* 

Location of Schools - Colleges and universities in this region granting 
degrees in landscape architecture include* Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan* 

Licenses* examinations* certificates — None required* 

WORKING CONDITIONS — Outside and inside activities; travel may be involved 
when working on out-of-town projects* Landscape architects practicing in- 
dependently may work long hours, particularly during rush seasons* 

AVENUES OF PROMPT ION - Most workers start out in this occupation as land- 
scape draftsman, and may be promoted to assistant or principal landscape 
architect in private firm; landscape architect working independently in 
developing projects ;or to supervisory positions when in government agencies * 

FOR ADDITIO NAL INFORMATION — Write or contacts any practicing landscape 
architect in your community; any of the colleges or universities listed 
above; American Society of Landscape Architects, 2000 K Street N.W*, 
Washington 6, U* C* Heads "Landscape Architects" in Occupational Briefs 
by Science Research Associates; "Landscape Architecture Quarterly"* 

NOTES - (Additions, local information*) 
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NATURE OF WORK - Installs supporting backings (metal lath, pieces of iron or 
light iron resembling wire netting, or large pieces of perforated gypsim 
board) on ceilings or walls on vfhich plaster or other materials are often 
applied. When installing metal lath, first builds a light framework (fur- 
ring) and fastens it securely to the framing. Attaches lath to the fur- 
ring by nailing, clipping, or tying. Cuts openings in lath for electrical 
outlets and heating and ventilating pipes. This method of installation va- 
ries somewhat in other types of lath work.Por example, for plaster cornices, 
builds a framework that approximates the desired shape or form for the cor- 
nice. Attaches metal lath to the framework. Nails gypsum lath on studs or 
clips it to the iron furringo Also installs corner beads (metal reinforce- 
ment used as corner protection) and similar supplementary items. When ap- 
plying stucco over wood framework, nails coarse mesh wire to framework, pre- 
paratory to plastering. The tools of the trade include measuring rules and 
tapes, drills, hammers, chisels, hacksaws, shears, v/irecuttc •'s , boltcutters, 
punches, pliers and hatchets o 



OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Nationally, a moderate increase in employment in this relatively 
small building trf^de is expected in the 1960's, principally as a result of 
the anticipated large expansion in construction activity. Locally, the 
number of apprentices accepted tends to remain static. For up-to-date in- 
formation contact local unions, contractors, and local offices of the Ohio 
State Employment Service. 



Trends - Additional lathing work will be needed because of the increased 
use of acoustical tile for sound insulation, the trends toward suspended 
and other decorative types of ceilings, and the increased use of light- 
weight plasters as a fireproofing material for structural steel. These de- 
velopments may largely offset the loss of lathing work resulting from the 
increasing use of dry walls, particularly in residential construction 
where these materials are often installed by carpenters* 



ZIhLUS CF E?,I3 ^LC YI.IENT - Host lathers work for lathing and plastering contrac- 
tors on- new residential, cc-mmeroial, or industrial construction. They also 
work on modernization and alteration jobs. Some lathers are employed out- 
side the^consbruction industry; for example, they make the lath backing for 
plaster display materials or scenery. 



AREAS OF EUPLOYI.IENT - Larger urban areas. 



LATHER, METAL AND WOOD 



REMUNERATION - 1958 union minimum hourly wages in 52 large cities average— 
$3*72 per hour* I960 union wage in representative Ohio area--$3 »70 per 
hour* The seasonal nature of the trade makes annual earnings less than 
hourly earnings would indicate* 

METHOU OF ENTRY - Authorities recommend completion of a 2 or 3 year appren- 
ticeship program as the best way to learn this trade. Many lathers, par- 
ticularly in small communities, have learned the trade informally* 

REQ.UIREMENTS FOR EITTRY - Apprenticeship applicants generally are reqtuired 
to be between the ages of 16 and 26, and in good physical condition. Ap- 
titude tests are often given to applicants to determine their manual dex- 
terity as well as the other qualifications required for this trade* Al- 
though high school education is not required, mathematics courses above 
grade school level are needed to understand the classroom instruction* 

Training - The apprentice learns how to use and handle the tools and mate- 
rials of the trade .For example, he installs gypsum and composition board, 
wall furring, and metal lathing* In addition, he generally receives re- 
lated instruction in subjects such as applied mathematics, geometry, 
reading of blueprints and sketches, welding, estimating and safety prac- 
tices* 

Union membership - A. large proportion of lathers are members of the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers International Union* 



WORKING CONDITIONS - Prolonged bending, stooping, and working 
quarters is frequently necessary* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local contractors, unions, Ohio State 
Service Office* 
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NATURE OF OCCUPATION - Is an officer of the court authorized to explain law 
to clients and to represent them in court* Duties include giving clients 
the benefit of advice on all legal rights they enjoy in connection with 
the problems they bring him* Is sworn to conduct his cases in an orderly 
manner and may not make any agreements or incur any obligations which 
might jeopardize his clients* interests* May help persons who have prob- 
lems, or may perform an act of law* Advice on legal problems may take the 
form of telling a client what to do, or what not to do* Prepares written 
instruments, such as contracts and deeds *May settle disputes out of court* 
Represents clients in civil court disputes over property, money damages, 
or determination of family relationships* 

Is usually involved in clients' buying or selling real estate, signing 
contracts, tax and estate problems, making a will, accidents involving 
damages to persons or property, and opinion-rendering on titles to real 
estate, business organizations, and domestic difficulties* 

May act primarily as trustee, judge, executor, law professor, legal writ- 
er, editor, or prosecutor* May limit practice to trial work or specialize 
in out-of-court negotiations and legal research for trial lawyers* May act 
as an attorney for a government agency, which may include drafting proposed 
laws and enforcement procedures* 

May enter a related field which requires a knowledge of law, becoming an 
FBI agent, insurance adjuster, tax collector, probation officer, credit 
investigator, accountant, or claim ex£uniner* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Best in non-salaried private practice in less populated areas* 
Fewer, tut good opportunities in non-salaried private practice in more popu- 
lous areas* Salaried positions in private practice, as law clerks serving 
judges, or in private industry depend on being a graduate of a widely 
recognized law school or being graduate in the top 10^ of law school 
class* Graduates of less well-known schools and those with lower aca- 
demic ranking may qualify for the numerous salaried positions in local 
State or Federal Government agencies, or in Industry and business in 
other than legal departments* 

Trends - As law graduates migrate to more populous areas, outlying areas 
should offer plentiful opportunities in private practice* Demand is ex- 
pected to Increase gradually over the long run as a result of business 
and population expansion, more complex legislation, and the growing com- 
plexity of business and governmental positions* 



LAWYER 



Women - Constitute less than 5^ of the profession and proportion likely 
to remain small* Acceptance in government employment and certain areas 
of specialization in prohate and juvenile court work; prejudice against 
their employment remains high hoth inside and outside of the profession* 
FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Private practice — 80^^* Remainder: government, com- 
panies lindFindus^ education* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Concentrated in cities and States of greatest popu- 
lation* 

REI'fiJNERATION - Beginning salaries generally highest in large law firms and 
federal agencies * In private practice, may make little more than expenses 
during the first few years* Outstanding exception — lawyers who have, as 
pre-law background, education in engineering or the technical fields* 
Earnings usually rise with experience and private, non-salaried practice 
generally outstrips salaried income in 8 or 10 years* 

ENTRY METHODS AND REQUIREIMTS - For private practice, should he motivated 
hy the desire to "he his own boss*” Must he able to inspire confidence 
in others* Good intelligence and alertness and sense of integrity and 
responsibility, are among the qualities necessary* 

Education - Ohio: 7 years* full-time study after high school; 4 years of 

college work with B*A* degree- 5 years* full-time law school work*Spe- 
cific college subjects are not generally required for law school en- 
trance* For information on other States, write to their Supreme Coiirts# 
Of the 158 law schools in operation in 1958 , 129 were approved by the 
American Bar Association and the others — chiefly night schools — were ap- 
proved by State authorities only* In night schools, at least 4 years* 
part-time study is usually required* 

Admission to better ranked law schools is becoming more difficult with 
better-than-average academic record and standard law aptitude tests re- 
quired* Many applicants may not be accepted by the schools of their 
first choice* Law schools base selections on college grades, college 
attended, recommendations of college professors, and evidence of good 
character* 

The degree of bachelor of laws (LL.B*) is awarded upon graduation *A few 
schools confer the degree of juris doctor (J*D*) to students who have 
attained high scholastic ranking* Advanced study is available for those 
planning to specialize, engage in research, or teach in law school* 
Admission to Bar - Ohio: (l) Pass examination on general law covering 

specified subjects and elective areas; ( 2 ) Be D*S* citizen and 21 ;( 3 ) 
B*A* from approved college ;50 semester hours or 45 quarter hours minimum 
credit per year; (4) Register as law student with court within 120 
days of commencement of law study; (5) Ohio resident 6 months prior to 
taking bar examination; (6) Graduate of approved law school; (7) Satisfy 
character examination committee and court as to good character# 

WORKING CONDITIONS - At times, long hours and intense pressure# 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Most beginning lawyers start in salaried positions, 
although some go into independent practice immediately after passing the 
bar examination# In salaried employment, gain experience, funds, and be- 
comes well-known; then many go into practice for themselves# 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - The American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th St*, 
Chicago 57, Illinois; Ohio State Bar Association, State House Annex, Col- 
umbus 15, Ohio 5 Dean, College of Law, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio * 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, etc*) 
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NATURE OF WORK - Makes knowledge and information available to the public 
through printed or recorded materials such as books, periodicalo, pamphlets 
reports, microfilm, phonograph records, motion picture film, maps and pic- 
tures. Selects and purchases books and other materials; classifies, cata- 
logs, and circulates books and other loan items; publici2ses library ser- 
vices; investigates the reading interests of the community to meet their 
needs; does research to secure facts or information requested; and provides 
reference service to guide readers of all ages to books and information 
suited to their individual interests. 

Also, collects, reviews, and abstracts published and unpublished materials 
in order to prepare bibliographies and book reviews .May serve as adviser to 
schools or business organizations on bibliographies and references for re- 
search. May work with community groups, providing information and resource 
materials for projects. 

In a small library, may perform all of these duties; in a large library, 
different librarians may handle each function, or may specialize in a par- 
ticular subject-matter area, such as science, business, the arts/ or chil- 
dren's books. 

The chief librarian must, in addition, prepare the library* s annual budget 
gain acceptance of the budget, employ and supervise a staff, handle com- 
plaints regarding censorship, and perform these duties within the framework 
of legal requirements for operation of public institutions. 

Some public and private libraries are devoted entirely to special subject- 
matter collections, such as scientific research, insurance data, or govern- 
ment materials for employing organizations. These libraries employ special 
librarians who, in addition to their regular duties, are often expected to 
take the initiative in furnishing information of particular interest pro- 
viding researdh services to the firm*s or agency* s administrative, manage- 
ment, or public relations offices. 

A growing number of ext ena ion-service librarians work toward setting up 
and improving public lioraries in areas where such services are inadequate 
or nonexistent. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current — The shortage of well-trained (master *s degree in library science) 
librarians continues and is growing more acute. The State Library of Ohio 
with headquarters at 65 South Front Street (State Office Building) in Col- 
umbus, offers a free placement service to assist all the libraries in the 
State to fill positions requiring professionally trained personnel. Its 
i960 listing of opportunities reveals a wide variety of openings, both as 
to level and type. 

Trends - In all probability the shortage of librarians will be even more a- 
cute in the 1970 *s than today. Library service, as a part of the American 




LIBRARIAN 



educational process, shares in the greater emphasis and speed-up in this 
f ieldo 

For men - Increased salaries and opportunities for advancement have been 
attracting more men. 

FIELDS OF EMFLOTQJEHT - Public libraries} public and private school , college 
and university libraries; government agencies (including State libraries)) 
research associations, medical institutions, and business and industrial 
firms. Also, teaching and administrating in schools of library science. 
The majority of librarians are employed in public libraries or in the li- 
braries of public schools© 

AREAS OF ElJFLOYLOilNT - Nation-wide and State-wide .The State Library of Ohio 
lists openings in many areas of the State--urban, suburban, and rural. 
Ohio has 270 public libraries, 55 college and univers5.ty libraries, and 
100 special libraries serving business, industry and law. Besides main 
libraries there are 556 branches and 81 bookmobiles. 

REMUNERAT ION - Beginning salaries for professionally trained librarians 
with the master's degree from an accredited library school range from 
$4000 to $6000 a year in Ohio. (There are a few exceptions at either 
end.) The average salary is $4500 per year in public libraries. Nation- 
ally, special librarians have been starting at $4200-$4500 a year, tech- 
nical librarians at $5000 a year. Top level positions for experienced 
personnel have been paying from $8000-$12,000, and sometimes approached 
$ 20 , 000 . 

M^HOD AND REQUIREivIENTS OF ENTRY - 4 years of undergraduate training in 
library science is needed to q.ualify for positions in small libraries. 
However, full-fledged librarian recognition is seldom given until the 
master's degree from an accredited library school has been achieved. En- 
trance requirements for professional (graduate) library schools commonly 
include: (l) graduation from an approved 4**y6ar college or university; 

(2) a good undergraduate academic record; and (5) a reading knowledge of 
at least one foreign language. Most schools do not require previous 
training in library science© 

A person who intends to make a career of librarianship is well advised to 
seek the master's degree, and it is becoming increasingly desirable to go 
on for the Ph.D. if the intention is to teach librarianship, hold top lev- 
el positions in college and university libraries, or to qualify as s sub- 
ject specialist© (The ideal combination for the subject specialist is the 
Ph.D. in a subject field combined with a master's degree in library sci- 
ence©) 

Scholarships are now available at virtually all library schools and are 
increasingly plentiful. 

Certification, requiring different combinations of education and experi- 
ence, is a requirement for public librarians in 22 states. This is not 
ordinarily true in Ohio. However, the chief librarians of county district 
libraries must be certified by the Ohio State Board of Library Examiners© 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland has the only school of library 
science in Ohio© For a list of Ohio schools offering majors in this train- 
ing, see Part V of the Training Directory. 

ADDITI ONAL INFORMATION -• Local libraries. The State Library of Ohio in Col- 
umbus; American Library Association, 50 East Huron St«, Chicago 11, 
Illinois; Special Libraries Association, East lOth St., New York 3, N.Y. 
U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Library 
Services Branch, Washington 25, D.C. 

- (Local opportunities, etc©) 
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NATURE CF THE WORK - Makes and finishes sand molds into which molten metals are 
poured to form castings, by operating the control levers or pedals of one or more 
types of molding machines. Assembles the flask (molding box), positions the pat- 
tern into the flask, fills the flask compactOy with specially prepared sand, ^d 
forms the mold by operating a molding machine. Withdraws the pattern from the 
mold, repairs any dama^se to the surface of the pattern impression, sets and 
chors the cores necessary to form internal surfaces of castings, replaces the 
cope on the drag, closes the mold with clan?js, and places the mold on the ^1°°^ 
for pouring. May pour molds or direct this operation. May be a journeyman colder 
who sets up and adjusts his own machine with little supervision; or a semi-sk.illed 
worker limited to the operation of a machine which has been set up for him. 

Current - Retirements, deaths, and transfers to other fields of work will provide 
the majority of annual openings. The trend toward mechanization has created a 
greater need for machine operators; thus, more opportunities are avai^ble for 
entry workers in machine molding than in the less skiJJLed types of hand Riding. 
Trends - It is not anticipated that the total number of mchjne molders will in- 
crease appreciable during the coming decade, although foundry production if ex- 
pected to show considerable growth. The noticeable trend toward machine mold:^ 
will result in a greater output per molder; consequently, fewer workers will be 
needed to produce the number of caistings required. 

fneins AMD AREAS CF EMPLOYMENT - Mfeichine molders are employed by both^ jobbing and 
production foundries; however, the majority are located in production foundries 
which make large quantities of identical castings. Workers are usually found in 
the more prominent metal working centers of (Xiio; although, a number are enployed 
by small and mediumr-sized foundries scattered throughout the state. 

ITION - The starting saiLary for beginning workers usually ranges between 
$1.50 and $2.19 per hour. With experience the machine molders will earn a 
straight-time hourly wage ranging from $2.43 to $2.^7 • 3n addition, large foi^- 
dries may offer an incentive wage plan which will enable their employees to on- 
crease their earnings. Extra benefits usually include retirement plans, sick 
benefits, and insurance plans for their enployees. 



SOUIREMBNTS FOR ENTRY 

General - Good judgment, reliability, mechanical aptitude, and a cooperative at- 
titude. Possess the ability to follow written and oral instructions. Where 
applicable, must met the standards of the trade as established by tne joint 
apprenticeship council. 



mCHINE MOLDER 



Education - High School graduation is usually the m inl m un educational requirement 
for apprenticeship in Ohioj although^ eighth grade education is usually suffi“ 
cient for trainees in machine molding jobs# Courses of study in High School 
should include the following subjects; math, sciences (physics and chemistry), 
mechanical drawing and shop courses# Where possible it is suggested that 
courses in foundry practice, patternmaking, general metal work, etc#, should be 

Training - The more difficult and responsible types of machine molding jobs may 
require apprenticeship training or its equivalent in informal instruction and 
e3q)erience# The less skill.ed machine molding jobs are ordinarily learned in 
60-90 days of on-the-job training# After this period of instruction the employ- 
ee is usually an efficient operator in about a month *s time# 

Physical - Physical stamina, good vision, and a high degree of manual dexterity# 

tfORK-IMGr CQNDITIQIiS - Frequent lifting, considerable standing, and a great dea? of 
movement# Work is fairly strenuous# Will work indoors ( 8-9 hrs# per week day) 
and be subjected to uneven temperatures and a dusty atmosphere# Improvements in 
many new foundries include the reduction of heat, fumes, smoke, and noise# Crush- 
ed fingers and burns are the greatest hazards; however, the observance of modern 
safety regulations have reduced these to a minimumo 

Labor Unions - The majority are members of labor unions# Ifeny of them have mem- 
bership in the International Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America# 
Others are members of the United Steelworkers of America; the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Inclement Workers of Ameri- 
ca; and the Internationkl Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers# 

AVENUESS OF PRC^OTIQN - ifey advance along the following lines; Trainee or appren- 
ticeship, machine molder, machine molder foreman# Promotion is based upon exper- 
ience, ability, and seniority# 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Visit local foundries and talk with foundrymen# Become 
acquainted with foundry associations such as American Foundrymen *s Society# Con- 
tact local labor unions and the local Ohio State Eo^Dloyment Service office* 
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NATURE OF THE WCBK - Completes the operations necessary 6° 

' k^s of m? b5~ parts, tools and machines. Sets upend operates basic met^ 
wnrklns machine tools, including the lathe, j nj , l .ling machine, planer, shape , 

driU^press, and grinding machine. Uses hand tools and “a"^d 

o. chisels scrapers, scribers, micrometers, calipers, scales, ana 

guages. Reads’and laterprets blue prints, sketches 

in constructing or repairing a metal part. Uses shop mathematics, tables, scales, 
and referencrbooks to plan sequence of operations in order 

toct. Shapes various metals including steel, cast and wrought iron, aluminum, 
and brass to precise dimensions, within ,0001 of an inch. 

°^Snt^^ ediate prospects are good. This vocation is a shortage occupaton 

"TTchio The need for experienced machinists is expected to rise with the in 
creasing demands for consumer products such as appliances and automobiles, and 

fn-r industrial goods such as machinery and equipment. « , . ^ 

TreSs - ®e Sok for the future is good. Normal turnover of workers, indus- 
expansion, technological developments, and the national defense progr 
will greatly influence the need for machinists, 

FTRins OP EMPLOYMEKT - The majority of machinists are eijiloyed in the ““^al-work^ 
Industries mainly in plants which manufacture machinery, transportation equip- 
^TsuchisZiZo^e: and aircraft; fabricated metal products ^d «l«°tri^l 
machinery and equipment. Maintenance shops also employ large numbers of maohin- 

ists . 

ARE AS OF employment - Machinist are en 5 )loyed in almost every loc^ity and industry 
because their skills are required to maintain all types of machinery. 

remuneration - A machinist journeyman usually earns between^ 

hour The rate of pay is dependent upon the size and location of the community 
^r^hf of n^dLtry. Entices start at 50 to 6555 of the journey’s 
rate of oav and will receive periodic increases after successful completion of 
each KOoS-'hoSs S^traini^ uStil apprenticeship is completed. Most workers 
art provided with paid holidays and paid vacations, some type of sickness or 

accident insurance and pension plan. 

^Srsi^reliability, self-reliance, pride in work, and numerical and 

aptitude. Have the ability to follow oral and written instructions. 



MACHINIST 



plan a sequence of operations and visualize the finished objects# Possess good 
eye-hand coordination and be able to work skillfully with the hands. Meet the 
minimuiii standai*ds for the trade as established by the joint apprenticeship 
council. Jfe.y be required to take an aptitude test. 

Education - Must be a high school graduate or equivalent. A four year appren- 
ticeship is usually required to qualify as a machinist journeyman. A few may 
learn the trade without serving an apprenticeship, but, this method generally 
takes more than four years. The Apprenticeship program consists of on-the-job 
training and related classroom instruction. The apprentice receives training 
in such subjects as blue— print reading, mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, 
shop theory, characteristics of metals, and the use of precision measuring in- 
struments. Specific on-the-job instruction is given in different hand opera- 
tions such as chipping, filing, hand tapping, dowel fitting, and riveting; and 
in the operation of various types of machine too3,s. 

Physical - Good eyesight. Must be in good physical condition as the job requires 
considerable stooping, turning, reaching, piaiing, pushing, and lifting up to 
100 lbs. 

Equipment Required - Bach worker must furnish his own set of small hand tools. 
These are usually acquired during apprenticeship training and may be valued 
from $500 to $1,000. Large and special tools are supplied by the employer. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Usually work with and around other employees in well lighted 
and ventilated area. May get dirty or greasy while handling stock and setting 
up machines. Workers stand at machines or work benches most of the day and move 
about frequently. The possibility of injury is slight if proper safety instruc- 
tions are followed when handling tools and operating machines. 

AVENUE OP PROMOTION - May be promoted from machinist journeyman to foreman of a 
section or other supervisory jobs in production or iraintenance. With additional 
training Liay become tool and die malcers or instrument makers. Promotion is based 
upon experience, skill, and supervisory ability. 

FOR ADDITia^AL INFORMATION - Write or contact: Bureau of Apprenticeship represent- 

ative for your area; local OSES office; local machine shops; local represent- 
atives for any of the unions listed below: 

International. Association of Machinist. 

International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers* 

United Steelworkers of America. 

Mechanics Educational Society of America. 
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NATURE OF THE WOiiK - Responsible for the prompt and efficient delivery of mail in 
an assigned area either on foot or by motor vehicle* Sorts and arranges mail in 
an orderly sequence for delivery* Records changes of addresses, and readdresses 
or otherwise marks the mail of persons who have moved* Assembles arranged m ail 
into bundles, fills satchel with one bundle and dispatches the rest by tinick to 
storage boxes located at intervals along an assigned route* Collects charges on 
C*0*D* and postage-due mail* Obtains receipts for registered and insured mail. 
Collects mail from street letter boxes and office building chutes* Delivers 
parcel post or prepares notice indicating where the parcel is being held* In 
addition to the above duties the rural carrier provides some of the services 
which are available in post offices, such as: selling stamps and money orders, 

accepting parcel post, letters, and packages to be registered or insured* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Many openiiigs become available each year as a result of workers leav- 
ing the service to enter other fields of work, retirements, or deaths. The 
increase in post office activities will create a number of positions for mail 
carriers* Competition for permanent ;jobs is very great because of the secur- 
ity offered* 

Trends - The number of openings for mail carriers is expected to increase stead- 
ily and substantially as the population continues to expand into the suburban 
areas, and as business activities increase* The en^^loyment of irural carriers 
is expected to remain fairly stable. 



FIEIDS and areas of BMPLQYMEMT - In all post offices throughout the United States, 
but concentrated in the larger centers of population* 

HEWNERATIQN 

Substitute Carriers - The beginning salary for substitute carriers is $2,26 per 
hour. A step increase of 8^ an hour is given for satisfactory service each year 
for six successive years, and then every three years for five additional steps 
until a maximum of $3*14 sji hour is reached* 

Regular Carriers - The entry salary for regular carriers is $43^3 per year. A 
periodic or step increase of $l 60 per year is received in recognition of satis^ 
factory service for six successive years, and then every three years for five 
additional steps until a maximum of $63^5 is reached* If the hours of work ex- 
ceed eight (8) hours a day the employee will receive overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half* Extra benefits for substitute and regular esployees include 



miL CAERIER 



thirteen (13) days sick leave per year, paid vacations, uniform allo>r*nces, re- 
tirement and survivorship benefits , and optional participation in group life and 
health insurance programs. 

HSQ.UiaEMSNTS FOR ENTEg 

General - Must be a citizen of the United States, at least 18 years of age, pass 
the federal civil service examination for clerk-carrier. The civil service 
examination covers the following areas: general intelligence, reading accuracy, 
and the ability to follow instructions. Mist take a road test to demonstrate 
their ability to handle vehicles of the type and size that he (she) may be re- 
quired to operate as a carrier. Are subject to an investigation of moral char- 
acter and loyalty. Should be pleasant and tactfia in dealing with the public; 
present a neat appearance, and possess a good memory. May have to live in the 
area served by the particular post office. Upon satisfactory completion of a 
one year probationary period the appointment as carrier becomes permanent. 
Education - No formal education or special training is required for cn?>loyment as 
a mail carrier. Mast of the applicants who have been appointed in the past few 
years, however, have been high school graduates. On-the-job training is gener- 
ally provided by the immediate supervisor or other experienced eugDloyees. 
Physical - Must pass a physical examination to determine whether they are capable 
of with-standing the strenuous physical exertion required. Eyesight must be at 
least 20/30 in one eye. Msn must weigh at least 125 lbs. This weight require- 
ment may be waived for those who can pass a strength test. There is no weight 
requirement for women. Mist be able to stand for long periods of time, walk 
considerable distance, and handle heavy sacks of mail. 

AVENUES OF PHOMOTION - Workers entering this field begin as substitutes. Upon at- 
taining regular status the employee may be promoted from this position to carrier 
foreman, route examiner, or other supervisory position. There are very few oppor- 
tunities for promotion. Merit is the controlling factor in advancement to higher 
positions. Qualifications necessary for promotion may include experience, train- 
ing or education, aptitude, work performance, and personal characteristics. 

SOURfiTg=i OF AIM3ITI0NAL INFORMATICS - Write or contact: your local post office; U.S, 

Civil Service Commission, Post Office and Courthouse Building, 5th and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; local office of the Oiio State Employment Service. 
Read; Post Office Occupations, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No, 1300, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D, C, 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

I MATURE OF WORK - Since the dutiee of these oooupatione overlap, they are 
grouped together for convenience in this release* The Branch Store Manager 



nay perform all of the duties included in the other three occupations list- 
ed, plus some additional tasks* The size of the store is usually the de- 
termining factor, with more job specialization resulting from larger vol- 
umes of work handled *71^^ Branch Store Manager cares for a store convenient- 
ly located where customers can deliver and call for articles to he proo- 
eseed*Reoeives artioles from customer* Writes out an identifying slip or 
tag containing information, such as name of customer, work to he done, and 
date or completion* Pins or staples tag to articles* Delivers finished 
articles to customer and collects amounts due* Keeps simple records per- 
taining to cash receipts and articles received and delivered* May examine 
articles in presence of customer* May advise customer of possible shrink- 
age, lose of shape, fading or other damage that might result to the article 
during processing* May measure garments with a tendency to shrink* May 
remove ornaments from articles and sew or replace them on finished garment 
when it is returned from the plant* 

|The Counter Clerk or Receiving Clerk II (1-34*04) receives articles to he 
"Recessed from customers and routeman* Records Information such as owner 
of articles, price of work, kind of work to he done, and order number* 

Writes order slips containing order number and other Information emd pins 
slips on articles* Checks incoming articles against list of customers or 
routeman* Examines articles for defects and makes notation of defects or 
notifies customer* May place finished articles in plastic bags and deliver 
to customers who call at the plant* Mky remove buttons, ornaments and other 
trimmings from garments* May keep simple records pertaining to articles 
handled and cash receipts* 

fhe Receiving Checker (7*73*002) examines garments for holes, stains and 
other defects, and makes notation of defects found or notifies customer to 
prevent possible damage claims* Performs miscellaneous tasks such as remov- 
ing buttons and ornaments from garments, and sorting soiled garments* May 
be designated according to kind of garments inspected, such as Silk Inspec- 
tor* 

Fhe Marker (6-27*042) affixes or marks customer identifying symbols on soil- 
ed garments or other articles received in cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments before the article is processed, and operates machine which marks gar- 
ment or tag, or writes on tag and affixes it to garment* May group articles 
from one customer into bundle or net bag, and close each bag with key tag or 
identifying safety pin* May be designated according to type of article 
marked* May count and inspect articles to verify order slips accompanying 
bundles* May keep simple records pertaining to articles received, such as 
entering number of pieces, kind of articles and code number in record book 
May sort incomiag soiled articles* AH personnel in synthetie solvent shops ^ 



MANAGER, BRANCH STORE 



are trained in all of the aboTe duties. 
OPPORTTjyiTIBS 



Current - There are no sharp shortages or oversupplies reported in these 
occupations at the present time. 

Trends - The dry cleaning industry will share in the increased business 
caused by the rising population. However, no shcurp deviation from the 
current picture is anticipated. 

AREAS OF ISMPLOTIIEHT - Almost every Ohio community has its cleaning estab- 
lishments from pick-up and delivery locations in small towns served by 
truck routes, to the extensive, large establishments in the cities. Hun- 
dreds of neighborhood shops are operated in the shopping centers, preva- 
lent over the State. 

B^afTmTHR iTioy - Counter Clerks, Receiving Checkers and Markers receive wages 
averaging from I 4 O.OO to $60^0 a week, based on a forty-hour week. Branch 
store manager salaries start at approximately I 6 O.OO a week. 

METHQ]) AHD REftUIREHEHTS FOR ENTRY - Mo previous experience is required for 
Counter Girls, Receiving Checkers and Markers. They can be trained on the 
job in a short period of time. Those dealing in customer-contact work 
should have a pleasing personality. Other necessary qualities in these 
occupations include accuracy for recording information, good eyesight and 
color discrimination for checking completeness of cleaning and re-attach- 
ing buttons and ornaments, and good tactile sense, as an additional aid in 
Identifying types of fabrics. 

Ability to stand for long periods of time is necessary. Branch Stere 
Managers are generally selected from Counter Clerks and Receiving Clerks 
who have become acquainted with the various responsibilities of the posi- 
tion cmd have shown proof of their ability to oaurry them out» 

WORKIHG COMDITIOHS - Generally clean, well-lighted and well ventilated. May 
be humid and odor of dryoleaning solvents may be present if pressing and 
dry cleaning equipment is located close to the counter i&rea. Peak work- 
load periods occur in the Spring and Fedl. 

AVENUES OF PROMPT lOM - From Counter Clerk, Receiving Checker or Marker te 

Branch Store Manager. From Branch Store Manager to Owner, Superviser er 

Pnblio Relations. 

UHIOMS - International Association of Cleaning and Bye House Workers or the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Many workers «re net unionised. 

FOR APBITIONAL INFORMATION - Check local dry cleaning establishments and 
write to the National Institute of Bry Cleaning, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

NOTES -(Additions, local souroes, rates of pay, training opportunities, eto) 
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IvATDBE OP THE WOEK - This is dependent on the si*e of the farm» or farms > in-| 
TolTod. The duties of the farm manager may vary from engaging in a consid- 
erable amount of physical labor to no physical labor at all, with his time 
almost completely taken up with administrative office duties. Today • 
fessional farm manager increasingly belongs to the latter class, combimi 
the talents of the administrator and agriculturist. ^ < 4 x I 

On a farm of largo acreage, or group of farms, organises and admimisters 
the work} plane months and years ahead for the use of the land, the plant- 
ing and harvest schedules, labor needs, and in some oases, the marketing of 
products. Is concerned with the financial management of the farm, keeping 
records, purchasing equipment and supplies, althoug^i an accounting firm may 
handle books and records for the farm»s ownership. 

Latitude of authority is dependent on ownership. May be given free hand to 
run farm in accordance with his boot judgment, guided by a budget allowii^ 
some discretion. Or, may work closely with owner and work within thel 

bounds of a specific budget. ^ ^ , ai 

May be in charge of several farms for a company that has extensive land 
holdings. In such a job, travels from farm to farm supervising the activi-| 
ties of each assistant manager or foreman. 

loPPQHTHMITIES 

Current - There are more openings than there are qualified graduates on a| 
national scale. Locally, however, one farm maneigement company reports that, 
"Opportunities are not as plentiful as they were immediately following 
World War II. There are still opportunities, but they have simply leveled 
off. We get more applications than we have openings." 

Trends - The relatively small number of college graduates who have the va- 
riety of abilities needed for this occupation make it seem likely that 
this field will not be over-crowded in the next 10 years. As farms beeomel 
larger, agricultural graduates with training in science and business as 
well as technical agriculture will be in demand. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOIMnnw* - Private} farm management companies} Industrial firms }| 
insurance} building and loan companies and banks. 

OP EMPLOIMEHT - In Ohio, dairy, livestock, poultry, cash crop, fruit j 
and vegetable farms. 



LTIOH - Depends on size or number of farms} demonstrated abilltyi 



training, and experience} nature of service rendered} and market prices. 
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fara aanag«a«nt organization salaries range froa 132^ to 1600 per aonth* 
PriTate owners pay salaries ranging froa $280 to 1600 per aonth* Arrange- 
aents for liring quarters 9 foodf shears of profits f etc *9 aay be included* 

METHODS AHD REQ,UIRKllKlfTS OF BHTRY - High sohool preparation should include 
courses in agriculture if possible9 as well as courses in soienoe9 oheais- 
trj9 biologji aatheaatios and business* Aotire aeabership in organisations 
such as 4-H clubs or the Future Faraers of Aaerioa aaj also prowide ralua- 
ble preparation* 

College study in the field of agriculture in addition to practical fara 
experience is highly desirable* Applicants with broad training in the 
field of agriculture with eaphasis on fara aanageaent9 aarketing9 and 
business adainistration are desirable* Courses should include agronoayf 
herticulture9 aniaal9 dairy9 and poultry husbandry9 agricultural engineer- 
ing9 etc *9 in addition to those in agricultural eoonoaios* 

Schools - The Ohio State UniTersity in Coluabus is the only approwed 
school in Ohio offering a ooaplete study of agriculture* 

Selection Factors - High degree of integrity9 intelligence and sense of 
leadership; unusual amount of sound judgaent and nature riewpoint; aust 
understuid aarket trends 9 fara organisation and aainter>enoe9 finances and 
taxes; and be faailiar with all new dewelopaents in aiu^iculture * Good 
physical health is also required* 

WOHIIHG COHDraiOHS - The fara aanager often lires on the fara9 usually in a 
dwelling proTided by the owner* In oases of superrision of soTeral faraSf 
Miy lire in a nearby town and fara z&anageaent organization nay proTide hia 
with a business car9 or eren an office and clerical help if necessary* 
Heawy physical labor aay be neoessary during the training period* 

Tenure of Job is likely to be directly related to the fara' aanager * s suc- 
cess in OTsrall aanageaent* 

ATBMHE8 OF PROMOTIOH - Generally starts as a trainee or hired aanager on a 
single fam9 or as a tenant-operator* Adrances to aanaging a larger fara 
or a nuaber of faras9 beooalng fara owner-operator 9 taking an adainistra- 
tlTo Job with a farm management coapany9 or starting his own fara aaaage» 
aent organ! sat ion • 

ADDITIOHAL HFQi»i^Ay;|[9]r . College of Agriculture 9 2120 Fyffe Eoad9 Ohio State 
nnlTersity9 Coluabus 10 9 Ohio; fara aanageaent companies; Federal Extension 
8errioe9 IT* S* Departaent of Agrloulturs9 Washington 25t D* C*| County 
tension Agents in each county of Ohio and other states* 

MOTES - (Local opportunities 9 wages 9 ete*) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF THE WORK - Hotel managers have overall responsibility for hotel 
operations* Within the framework of policy set by owners or boards of di- 
rectors, they direct and coordinate the activities of the front office, 
kitchen and dining room and the various departments such as housekeeping, 
service, accounting, personnel, purchasing, publicity and maintenance *They 
make decisions on room rates, establish credit policy, introduce improve- 
ments in operations, and assume final responsibility for settling guests* 
complaints* As hosts, hotel managers are responsible for directing their 
staffs in giving maximum satisfaction to guests while maintaining profit- ^ 
able policies* They may also spend considerable time conferring with busi- 
ness and social groups and participating in community affairs, in order to 
increase their hotel’s business* 

In small hotels the manager may perform much of the front office clerical 
work in addition to his administrative duties* In the smallest hotels, and 
in many motels, the owners, sometimes a husband and wife team, manage the 
business alone* 

The general manager of a large hotel may have several assistants, each with 
an assigned area of responsibility* An executive assistant may manage one 
or more departments and take over general administrative responsibility 
when the manager is absent* Pood preparation and service is so important 
that it generally rates a special manager* Large hotels usually employ a 
special manager* Large hotels usually employ a special assistant known as 
a sales manager, whose job it is to promote maximum use of hotel facili- 
ties* He travels extensively explaining to various groups the facilities 
his hotel can offer for meetings, banquets and conventions* 

Hotel chains often centralize certain activities such as purchasing sup- 
plies and equipment and planning employee training programs; managers of 
these hotels may have fewer different duties than managers of large inde- 
pendently owned hotels* The manager in a hotel chain may be assigned on a 
temporary basis to help organize work in a newly acquired hotel, or may be 
transferred to established hotels in different states or in foreign coun- 
tries* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Opportunities will be good but competition keen for the few man- 
agerial position openings annually in the early 1960»s* There will be 
more openings for assistant managers* 

Trends - A moderate increase in the number of managers employed is predic- 
ted in the long run* 

I FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Large an d small hotels* 
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AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT « Kat ion-wide and State-wide* 



REMTJNER ATIOR - Management trainees who had graduated from colleges 



^ ^ A w*** whicli 

specialized hotel management programs had beginning salaries of 

13600 or more in 1958. Increases are usually given trainees periodically 
for the first year or twO| and thereafter may be granted as the employees 
are shifted to positions of higher responsibility. Managers with several 
years of experience may have double or triple beginning salaries .Managers 
and their families are generally furnished with lodging in the hotel, 
meals ) laundry, and other services* 

OF ENTRY — Individuals who have proved their ability, usually in 
front office jobs, may be promoted to assistant manager positions and e- 
ventually to general manager, , 

REgTOE^TS FOE EHTEY - Previous hotel experience, and particularly in the 



^ting department and/or formal training are necessary .Personal quali- 
fications include a pleasing personality, neat appearance, and a liking 
and understanding of people, ® 

E d ucation - Employers are placing increasing emphasis on a college degree. 

education preparation is obtained from 
the few colleges in the country offering a 4-year curriculum in hotel ad- 
ministration, including study in the field of food management. In addi- 
tion to taking a wide range of courses, these students must also spend 3 
s^ers working in hotel or restaurant jobs. Some large hotels provide 
financial assistance to outstanding employees for college study. Uso 

specialized courses are available in a few junior colleges — home study- 

courses given by the American Hotel Institute are helpful. Ohio State 
University and Ohio University offer programs combining courses in busi- 

ness atoinistration and food management which give basic preparation for 
this field, 

usually start in front office jobs and advance 'to as- 



s is tant manager positions as they show progress and openings occur. Some 
hotels have developed special training programs for managers, with a 
planned rotation of work assignments* 

has a regular 



work schedule, but is on call at all times. Assistant ;i;:eerr in HttiZ 

S“a??Lnooror®:iL^eht7 



Wer^ri9 ,'M!:Yr^ **°*®^®’ American Hotel Association, 221 West 



- (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

MATURE OF WORK ^ Develops techniques, policies, procedures, and practices de- 
signed to procure, develop, maintain, and utilize a working force *May he the 
only man in department or may he in charge of several htindred employees# 
Levels of responsibility range from routine administrative activities to 
policy-making# May have limited or frequent contact with employees, union 
officials, school personnel, and officials of community and other organiza- 
tions# 

Directs the activities involved in performing the following functions# Em- 
ployment - locating sources of labor supply, recruiting, interviewing, test- 
ing, selecting, placing, and inducting# Training - helping to set up on-the- 
job training, courses, conferences, lectures, etc# Salary administration - 
setting up standardized scales, methods of determining increases, cost-of- 
living adjustments, incentives, overtime pay, profit sharing or bonus as ^Set- 
ting hours of work # Performance or merit ratings - made out by immediate 
supervisors for determining salary increases, need for further training, po- 
tential for future, etc# Employee promotions and transfers # Grievances - 
procedures for handling# Employee service s - cafeteria, rest periods, rec- 
reation, clinic, service awards, etc# Insured employee benefit programs - 
life insurance, disability income and medical care coverages, retirement in- 
come benefits# Time allowances - extended illness, sickness in family, etc# 
Holidays # Vacations # Military service - reemployment rights and provisions 
for ’’reserve** training# Plant safety program» Termination # Job control - 
continuous inventory of all authorized positions so that number of filled 
and unfilled jobs is known at all times# Communications - bulletin board, 
company magazine, suggestions, steiff or group meetings (which may also have 
a training fimction), new employee discussion, company handbook, policy man- 
ualj annual report to employees, public address eystem #Personnel records ^ for 
routine reference, and research and statistics# 

Labor relations are a major concern since union-management contracts spell 
out specific details on many of the above functions# 

Personnel responsibilities of line and other executives are not supplanted b^ 
the personnel department - it is the accessory rather than the main vehicle 
of labor-management relations# 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Competition is keen# In-service training programs conducted by 
large companies and Federal Government agencies are providing some opportu- 
nities for junior personnel workers# 

Trends - A gradual increase in the demand for personnel workers is expected# 
Specialized areas— employee relations, psychological testing, and in-ser- 
vice training are expected to grow markedly# Extension of employee services 
and normal replacement needs should provide some openings# 

For women - Advancement opportunities limited, but best in organizations 




MANAGER^ PERSONNEL 



employing large numbers of women. 

FIELI^ OF EMPLOTMETni? - Nearly all types of business enterprises and govern- 
ment agencies. Allied works teaching personnel administration! industrial 
relations! and related subjects. Also! independent work as management con- 
sultant or labor relations expert. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT « The majority of personnel workers are located in big 
cities and in the highly industrialized sections of the country. Peoentred- 
ization of industry is creating more opportunities removed from large 
population centers! however. 

REMUNERATION - Beginning salaries for men college graduates in professional 
personnel positions in large oompemiee averaged $4800 annually in 1958# 
Personnel directors! industrial relations directors! and others in top po- 
sitions averaged $12! 000 per year in 1958* The range began at less than 
$9000 in some small oompsuiies and reached higher than $60! 000 for vloe 
presidents in charge of personnel or industriskl relations in some giant 
corporations. 

MTRY JMETHODS ANB REQUIREMENTS - A college education is increasingly impor- 
tant. Many personnel executives have entered the field from production! 
sales! or clerical jobs! and some still do in private industry .The Federal 
Government generally requires a bachelor *s degree. 

Recommended college courses Include personnel management! business admin- 
istration! public administration! applied psychology! statistics! econom- 
ics! labor problems! labor legislation! time and motion study! political 
science, sociology, English, and public speaking.Some employers prefer 
graduates who have majors in personnel administration; others prefer a 
general business administration background. For government service, majors 
in public administration, political soience, or personnel administration 
are recommended. 

Jobs involving testing and counseling often require a bachelor's degree 
with a major in psychology, or a graduate degree in this field. An engi- 
neering degree may be needed for work dealing with time study or safety 
standards, and a degree with a major in industrial relations may be help- 
ful for work involving labor relations .Acoountlng and law backgrounds are 
useful in dealing with wages, pension, and other employee benefit programSi 
Qualities important for success - Ability to speak and write effectively^ 
riore than average skill in working with people of all levels of intelli- 
gence and experience, and at all levels of management. Ability to plan, 
organize and control the work of others. Should have a liking for detail, 
a high degree of persuasiveness, and a pleasing personality. 

AVEhUES OF PROMOTION - In a small firm, may have to move to another firm 
offering more potential. In some firms, is in a good position to become 
plant manager. In a large corporation^^ may bo promoted to personnel man- 
ager's job in a more important plant, then to regional director of person- 
nel and finally to the top post at the headqucirter's office. In a central 
administrative office may be advanced to other managerial work carrying 
more responsibility. If firm has an overall industrial relations depart- 
ment, may some day head that department. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - See Part V Training Directory, Employment in-PnmnB- 
t_io_n Series , for a list of Ohio colleges offering a major in this field. 
Also, contact The American Society for Personnel Administration,. Xellogg 
Center, East Lansing, Miohigan;Public Personnel Association 1515 Bast 16th 
Street, Chicago 57 > Illinois; American Society for Public Administratioi''» 
6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 57, Illinois. 

30TES - f Local opportuniti ea, wayefly 
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Terrazzo Worker 5-24 *510 

NATURE OF WOBK — Marble setters y tile setters y and terrazzo workers cover 
interior or exterior walls, floors, or other surfaces with marble, tile, or 
terrazzo# These are distinct trades# Craftsmen in each trade work prima- 
rily with the material indicated by their title# 

The tile setter attaches tile (a thin slab of baked clay, stone or other 
material) on ^11 s, floors, or ceilings according to blueprints, or other 
instructions# For walls, and ceilings, applies a plaster coat and then a 

layer of cement to the surface or other supporting backing, such as plaster 

board or metal lath# Then taps tiles into place with a trowel or handle# 
In laying tile floors, adds cement to the fresh concrete subfloor and then 
lays the tile# Chips the tile with a hammer and chisel or cuts it with a 
blacksmith *s pincers to make it fit into irregular areas, into corners, or 
around pipes #Small tiles, such as those laid in bathrooms, are available in 

paperbacked strips and sheets that can be fastened to the floor as a unit, 

using cement, various types of adhesives, or mastic# This eliminates the 
need for the setting of individual tiles# 

Til® terrazzo worker is a skilled craftsman who works with terrazzo which, 
essentially, is a type of ornamental, nonstructural concrete in which mar- 
ble chips are used as the coarsest ingredient# The terrazzo is ground and 
polished after hardening to give a smooth surface in which the marble chips 
are exposed against the background of other materials# Starts work by lay- 
ing a base (first course) of fine, fairly dry concrete, leveling this ac- 
curately with a straightedge (long flat board), and tamping it#Then places 
metal strips wherever there is to be a. joint » .ft chegige of color be- 
tween panels, and imbeds their bottom edges in the first course® If there 
is to be lettering or an ornamental figtare, also imbeds a shop-made mold# 
Then mixes the top course of concrete, pours it onto the base course, and 
rolls and levels it# There is a separate mixture for each color #Af ter the 
concrete has hardened for a few days, a semi-skilled worker grinds and pol- 
ishes the floor with an electric-powered grinding machine until the sur- 
face is smooth and level# 

The marble setter installs marble, shop-made terrazzo panels, and artifi- 
cial marble and structural glass when it is used in the interior of a build- 
ing# Does little fabrication work because the marble and other materials 
are cut to size and polished before they are delivered to the work site# 
May have to do some minor cutting to make the materials fit exactly#In set- 
ting marble, lays out the work, then applies a special plaster mixture to 
the backing material and sets the marble pieces in place# Y/hen necessary, 
braces them until the setting plaster has hardened# Fours special plaster 
into the joints between the marble pieces, and points up (slightly indents) 



MARBLE SETTER 



the joints with a trowel or wooden paddle .May dr 
ments to the marhle are necessary. 



holes if attach- 



OPFORTUNIT lES - Nationallyi employment in these small trades is expected to 
increase during the 1960*s, primarily because of the anticipated large 
growth in new building construction. Openings for terrazzo workers are 
expected to increase faster than for marble setters and tile setters be 
cause of terrazzo *s durability, attractiveness, and popularity. Because 
of post-war shortages some terrazzo workers have been imported from abroad 
Marble setter employment should remain constant. Growth in employment for 
tile setters will be limited by the increasing use of competing materials. 
Local conditions vary widely. For up-to-date information contact local u- 
nions, contractors and Ohio State Employment Service local offices. 



FIELDS OF EMPLCXMEKT — New building construction! 
AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Larger urban areas. 



^TOTERA TION - 1958 survey of minimum union rates in 52 large cities $3.62 

per hour for marble setters and terrazzo workers and $ 3 *30 per hour for 
tile setters, i 960 union rate in representative Ohio area for all three 
trades— $ 3.50 per hour. 



METHOD OF ENTRY - Training authorities recommend completion of a 3-year ap- 
prenticeship in each of these distinct trades, A substantival proportion of 
these workers have learned these trades informally. 



REQUIREM ENTS FOR ENTRY - Apprenticeship applicants generally are required 
to be between the ages of 17 and 22$ a high school education or its equiva 
lent is desirable. Good physical condition and manual dexterity are impor 
tant assets. Applicants should have an eye for quickly determining proper 

alinements of tile, terrazzo, and marble, and a good sense of color har< 
mony, 

;^ion mem bership - A large proportion of the workers in each of these 
trades are members of one of the following unions— Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of America; International Association 
of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Mar- 
ble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers; and Operative Plasterers* and 
Cement Masons* International Association of the United States and Canada. 

WORONG CONDITIONS - Marble setters and terrazzo workers work both indoors 
and outdoors, depending on the type of installation, 



mostly indoors. 



Tile setters work 



avenues of promotion - Skilled and experienced tile, terrazzo, or marble 

setters may become foremen. Others may be able to start their own small 
contracting businesses, 

" ^rv i ce^o c al^^file^ " Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Employment 
_N0TES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc,) 
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NATURE OF THE WORK - Meat cutters divide animal carcasses (beef, veal, lamb, 
pork; into wholesale cuts at the packing house level or into retail cuts 
at the retail store level, using one or more of the following implements—— 
knife, cleaver, hand saw, or power saw. An important part of the meat cut- 
ter's job is knowing the quality of the meat he handles and knowing the 
different cuts of meat. The meat cutter in the retail store may occasion- 
ally act as a sales clerk in addition to cutting meat, displaying and 
selling various cuts of meat to the customer. If he is a proprietor of a 
small shop or a manager of a meat department in a large, independently 
owned store, the meat cutter buys and prices the meat. In a large chain 
store, the head meat cutter would act as department manager and would be 
in charge of the meat department operations, including scheduling of other 
meat cutters, supervising cutting operations, freshness control, ordering 
of wholesale cuts, expense control and other duties pertinent to departmen 
tal management o 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current » Increasing population and higher income have increased meat con- 
sumption on the one hand, while pre-packaging has eliminated much "cus- 
tom ' meat cutting on the other. Nationally, several thousand openings 
occur yearly on the basis of new store openings, death, retirement, and 
change to other jobs^, Opportunities for meat cutter advancement within 
the field (especially at retail store level) have increased due to 
greater emphasis on more supervision within large volume meat markets. 

7 Chief source of openings will continue to be the replacement of 
existing personnel to maintain the current employment level. No surging 
expansion of present levels is anticipated; however, some expansion will 
take place as population increases and more large supermarket operations 
are built to meet consumer demand. On the other hand, there is also a 
long range trend toward more centralized cutting operations with less 
cutting performed at the retail level. (Notes A recent consumer survey 
recommends a return to more custom meat-cutting in large supermarkets. If 
this recommendation is acted upon, it would create a new demand for cus- 
tom meat-cutters who could advise customers on cuts and meat preparation 
as well as perform the duties described above.) 

FIELDS OF EMP LOYMENT - The bulk of meat cutters are employed in the meat de- 



partments of both chain and independent grocery stores and in meat markets 
Wholesale supply houses hire many meat cutters to divide whole carcasses 
into quarters for meat retailers who request this service, or to carve 
steaks, chops, roasts, etc, for restaur ants, hotels and in stitutions, Rom^ 




MEAT CUTTER 



of the larger hotels and restaurants employ their own meat cutters in- 
stead of buying pre-cut meats* Some meat cutters open up retail stores of' 
their own* 

AREAS OF EMPLOTMEHT - Largest population centers* Also« wherever food 
stores are located* 

WAGES - Wages dependent upon geographical area, size of market, duties per- 
formed, and qualifications required* Beginning apprentice would usually 
earn |60 for 5"day, 40 hour week in unionized chain store meat department 
and progress upward on wage scale in $4 "to 15 increments each six months 
as skills developed* A fully qualified journeyman can presently earn ap- 
proximately IlOO per week in most areas* The outstanding journeyman who 
is promoted to Meat Department Manager can presently earn |110 - $130 per 
week, depending upon the size of the market he is responsible for* 

EKTRY REQUIREMENTS - The meat cutter learns his trade on the job, usually 
becoming a skilled journeyman after serving a three year apprenticeship* 
Chain stores and some of the larger independent meat markets have defi- 
nite training programs for high school graduates, iroluding regular ap- 
prenticeships* Many meat cutters pick up the trade as butcher *s helpers 
or as part-time workers in meat markets * Some vocational schools offer 
instruction in meat cutting, but only a few provide training acceptable 
to most employers* Even with school training, a period of work experi- 
ence must follow before a man is considered a fully qualified meat cut- 
ter* 

WORKIKG CONDITIONS - Indoors* Working with others* Some mechanical hazards, 
Air-conditioned working area* Stable work* Infrequent layoffs within 
field* Clean, attractive, pleasant work area* Diversified duties* 

P^i^IONS - Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen (APL-CIO)* United 
Packing House Workers (may be involved in some wholesale establishments) * 

AVENUES OF PRO MOTION - Opportunity exists for outstanding meat cutters to 
progress into middle and top merchandising management positions with re- 
tail supermarket chain stores* 

SOURCES FOR INFORMATION - Chain and independent supermarkets, meat markets, 
packing houses, National School of Meat Cutting, Inc*, Toledo 4, Ohio* 

?QTES - (Local information sources, wage data, dtc*)* 
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liATURE OF THE WORK - Mechanical engineers design and supervise the manufacture o 
operation of machinery and other equipment producing^ transmitting^ or usingj 
power. The engineer will cope with problems arising in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods; the installation, operation, and maintenance of machinery; oi 
in personnel management* Mechanical engineering encompasses four broad areas:! 
1. The design and manufacture of power producing equipment in the form of steam, 
hydraulic, internal combustion, and rocket engines, as well as nuclear reactors* 
2* The transmission of this power through all types of conveyors, gears, shafts,! 
etc* 3* The equipment utilizing this power in manufacturing of machine tools and 
specialized equipment for all branches of industiy# 4« The fields of (a) heatingjl 
ventilating, refrigerating and air conditioning, (b) automotive, and (c) ordnance 
are significant branches in this occupation* Major functions include research, 
development, design, testing, manufacture, operation, sales and service, manage-' 
ment and teaching* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - There is a shortage of mechanical engineers in many industries at the| 
present time because of the decreasing number of engineering graduates, re-| 
placement needs, and industrial expansion* 

Trends - College enrollments are continuing to decline. This drop in enrollment] 
will add to the shortage of qualified engineers* In addition to current indus- 
trial needs newer areas such as atomic energy, missile and space craft develop- 
ment, and automation will create additional opportunities* 

For Women - Because of the current need for qualified personnel and changes in 
management attitudes the exaployment opportunities for women have and will con— I 
tinue to improve* 

g TRY .Tic; qp employment - Mechanical engineers can obtain en^Tloyment in both manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing industries, government agencies, educational insti-j 
tutions, and consulting engineering firms* Their work may encompass designing, 
testing* development, research, sales and service, manufacturing, or management 
in one of a variety of areas such as: communications; public utilities; trans- 

portation equipment; ordnance; engines; machinery and mechanical equipment; heat- 
ing* refrigeration, and ventilating systems; and chemical, sugar, rubber, and 
paper Industries* 



AREAS OF EMPLCiYMENT - Mechanical engineers work in all parts 
every state and city* 



of the country, in 



MECHANICAL ENGINEER 



REMUNERATION - The starting salary for mechanical engineers ranges between $500 and 
$600 per month depending upon the individual's college academic record, type of 
industry, and size of the community. With ten years experience, they average 
about $900 per month, and for engineers with 25 years experience, salaries aver- 
age oyer $1250 monthly. Factors affecting earnings are experience, type of work, 
educational level, and individual ability, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General - Possess initiative, ingenuity, patience, persistence, creative and 
analytical ability, and mature judgment. Capable of written and oral express- 
ion, meeting and dealing with people, and using mechanical tools and machines. 
Good scientific, mathematical, and mechanical aptitudes and a willingness to 
accept responsibility. 

Education - Graduation from an accredited college or university with a de^-ree in 
mechanical engineering. Technical training includes courses of instruction in 
the properties and applications of materials used in engineering structures and 
machines, and the principles and practices of the design of machines and equip- 
ment used in the generation, transmission, and utilization of heat and power. 
The Mechanical Engineering curriculum of each of the following schools has been 
approved by the Engineers' Council for Professional Development: Case Institute 
of Technology, Fenn College, Ohio Northern University, Ohio State University, 
Ohio University, University of Akron, University of Dayton, University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Toledo, and Youngstown University, 

Licenses and Registration - Registration is required by most of the states for 
the legal right to practice professional engineering where public health, life 
and/or property may be affected by the engineer's work. Requirement for regis- 
tration and the cost of licensure in Ohio may be obtained from the Professional 
Engineers and Surveyors Board, 21 West Broad Street, Coluinbus 15, Ohio, 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Many large companies start mechanical engineers in training 
programs that will enable them to obtain practical experience, and afford them 
the opportunity to apply their theoretical knowledge. After gaining experience 
in various departments the engineer will be assigned to a more permanent positioa 
Later advancement may lead to positions as assistant engineers, designers, sup- 
erintendents, managers, or chief engineers, 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Write or contact: Mechanical Engineering De- 

partments of the above mentioned universities; Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York; American Society of Me- 
chanical E^ineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York; Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers, 5 East Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; Professional Eng- 
ineers and Surveyors Board, V^yandotte Building, 21 West Broad Street, Colunibus 15, 
Ohio; local Ohio State Employment Service Office, Read: Orientation to Engineer - 
ing by A, W, Futrell, Jr,; Engineers Unlimited by Harry E, Neal, 
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MEDICAL SECRETARY 

201.368 



NATURE OF TTffi WORK Together the medical secretary and 
the medical assistant form an office team on whom both 
the phjrsician and his patients rely for office mainte*- 
nance and for pleasant atmosphere. One individual may 
be equipped to handle both secretarial and laboratory 
duties and can combine both functions , 

The medical secretary and/or medical assistant deal^with general 
office procedures such as greeting patients, recording the patients’ 
histories, answering the telephone, arranging appointments, sending 
bills, keeping track of payments, and ordering supplies. ^The 
amount of typing and transcrintion varies with the ph^/aician’s needs. 

The medical assistant prepares the patient for examination, assists 
the doctor in many clinical and diagnostic procedures, sterilizes 
instinments , and perf oniis a wide range of laboratory tests . Her 
duties are generally dependent apon the training she has received. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK The onuortunities available for both medical 
assistants and for medical secretaries are very good. Since many 
of those employed are younger women, there is a high replacement^ 
need annually as personnel leave for marriage and fajnily responsi- 
bilities. New openings will be created as physicians delegate more 
non— medical and para— medical office duties to assistants, as the 
number of registered nurses available for work in physicians’ offices 
decreases, and as clerical procedures including keeping insurance 
records increase, 

REMUNERATION The salary varies from $300 to $350 initially and 
depends upon the individual doctor, his income, his type of practice, 
his locality, and the assistant’s length of service with and sub- 
sequent value to the doctor, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General As with others in the medical field, a medical assistant 
must have a warm, sympathetic personality and the ability to get 
along well with people. The medical secretary needs basic secretarial 
skills in English, shorthand, and typing in addition to an aptitude 
for detail and enough mathematical background to keep simple accounts. 
Both positions require persons who are accurate and neat and who have 
good judgment and discretion in dealing with patients’ confidential 
records , 

Training Some girls have found employment immediately after high 
school graduation provided they have the necessary background. 
Training, however, is always advantageous. Junior colleges offer 
two-year courses that provide a general basis for these medical 
careers, as well as offering specific courses of instruction in 
medical secretarial and assistant skills. Some four-year colleges 
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offer similar but more extensive programs. Both two and four year schools offer 
training in medical shorthand, medical terminology, dictation, and in medical 
laboratory procedures. Some schools arrange part-time work schedules in physicians’ 
offices during the training period. Courses are also available in some business 
and commercial schools. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Generally this work is stimulating, interesting, and is 
carried out in sanitary, pleasant surroundings. The work is usually light, although 
some lifting, standing, and walking, are necessary. Working hours for a medical 
assistant depend a great deal on her location. Work in a private phjrsician’s office 
will generally offer more irregular hours than work in an institutional setting. 

AVENUES FOR PROMOTION Opportunities for advancement are rather limited in this 
field as most assistants and secretaries work in one or two girl offices. In 
medical clinics, however, one may advance to positions as office managers. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: Physicians in your area, 
local business schools, junior colleges, or the nearest office of the Ohio State 
Employment Service. 

NOTES: 
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MEDICAL LABORATORY 
ASSISTANT 
078.381 



NATURE OP THE WORK The medical laboratory 
assistant works under the direct supervision of a medi- 
cal technologist and a pathologist or other qualified 
physician performing routine laboratory procedures in 
bacteriology, blood banking, chemistry, hematology, 
parasitology, serology, and urinalysis. A medical 
laboratory assistant collects blood specimens, groups 
and types blood, prepares and stains slides of micro- 
organisms, concentrates specimens for parasitologic 
study, analyzes blood and body fluids for chemical 
components, pei*forms microscopic examination of 
uxine , blood, and body fluids, and takes electrocardio- 
grams and basal metabolism tests using such equipment 
as microscopes and micrometers to make quantitative 
and qualitative chemical and biological analyses of body 
specimens. While much of his day is spent lAorking in 
a laboratory, the medical laboratory assistant may have 
some direct patient contact in taking electrocardiograms 
or in drawing blood specimens. The job of the medi- 
cal laboratory assistant (078.381) should not be con- 
fused with that of the medical technologist (078.281), 
a college graduate, who performs complex and highly 
technical laboratory procedures. 



EMPLOYMENT O UTLOOK There is an urgent need for 
trained laboratory assistants in almost every area of the state . 
Estimates indicate a need for approximately 100,000 labora-tory 
assistants by 1975 because of the increase in hospital facilities 
and in added professional services. 



FIELDS OP EMPLOYMENT A medical laboratory assis- 
tant wo~rks“L^ hospitals, medical clinics, health departments, 
physicians’ offices, private medical laboratories, research 
centers, and in industrial and pharmaceutical laboratories. 



REMUNERATION Pay scales vary according to geographic 
areas, the size of the facility, and the nature of the duties per- 
formed. A beginning salary is approximately $300 to $350 per 
month with such additional benefits as hospital insurance, paid 
vacations, and provided uniforms* 






REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General The applicant should be amiable, be able to w-ork 

nd should demonstrate personal integrity 



well under pressure, a 
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and high moral standards. Good manual dexterity and good vision are 
generally required since the laboratory assistant often works with deli- 
cate precision and optical instruments. Handicapped people can succeed 
in this field. 

Education Applicants must have graduated from an accredited high 
school, preferably with demonstrated ability in science and mathematics. 

A complete transcript of courses and grades must be submitted along 
with a physician's certificate of health and satisfactory personal refer- 
ences. In some cases, aptitude tests and/or personal interviews may 
be required. 

Training A twelve month course of practical and technical training, 
emphasizing accuracy and precision, is required which includes a mini- 
mum of one hundred hours of classroom instruction plus 40 to 44 hours 
per week of laboratory training with one instructor per two students. 
Many schools have no tuition fee ; some offer scholarships or stipends 
during the training period. Graduates of the more than 140 schools 
approved by the Board of Certified Laboratory Assistants are eligible 
to take the board examination for certification. This occupation can be 
considered in the less- than- class (individual referral) under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act for those applicants who can 
qualify. The following schools and hospitals are authorized to provide 
training for CLA's in Ohio: 

Canton; J.O. Dean, M.D,, Aultman Hospital, 625 Clarendon Avenue, 

S .W. 

Canton: Alan Raftery, M.D,, Timken Mercy Hospital, 2015 Twelfth 

Street, N.W, 

Cleveland: Thomas Sweeney, M.D,, Cuyahoga Community College, 

2214 East 14th Street 

Lorain: Charles Chesner, M.D., Lorain Community Hospital, 3700 

Kolbe Road 

Marietta: D.B. Thornburgh, M.D., Marietta Memorial Hospital, School 

of Certified Laboratory Assistants, Matthew and Ferguson Streets 
Middletown: Robert P. Carson, M.D., Middletown Hospital 

Troy: Carl G. Hoak, M.D., Dettmer General Hospital 

Zanesville: Gustav J. Selbach, M.D., Bethesda Hospital 

Certification Only graduates of schools approved under medical auspices 
are eligible for certification. Certification is obtained by passing the 
examination sponsored by the Board of Certified Laboratory Assistants . 
The certified medical laboratory assistant may place the letters CLA 
after his name as an indication of his qualifications. Many employers 
hire only certified laboratory assistants . 






WORKING CONDITIONS The medical laboratory is generally well- 
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heated, lighted, and ventilated but may occasionally be subject to 
various unpleasant or noxious odors. The danger of cuts and burns 
from laboratory equipment may be minimized by careful observance of 

safety precautions. 

SOURCES OP ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or Contact: 
Secretary, Board of Certified Laboratory Assistants, 9500 South 
California Avenue, Evergreen Park 42, Illinois; and local Employ- 
ment Service Offices . 
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NATURE OF WORK - la responsible for the coordination of medical data 
on detailed records of patients* illnesses and treatments. Collects 
catalogs medical and surgical information on each patient, including 
ports on X-rays, operations, laboratory findings, doctors* orders, 
progress notations $ checks records for completeness and accuracy^ 
diseases according to established standards) indexes diseases, operations 
and other special study material; prepares daily census information and 
other regular statistical reports; abstracts and transcribes case histori- 
es to permanent records; answers inquiries and prepares reports on indi- 
vidual cases; prepares reports for the use of physicians in their research 
work; analys;es medical record contents to determine present and potential 
uses of data; and develops or improves procedures, forma and methods used 
in keeping records. Medical record librarians in large hospitals often 
participate in hospital education and research programs. 

Medical records are studies by physicians to diagnose illness, and pre- 
scribe care; for insurance claims, in legal actions, in training medical 
and nursing and other related personnel; and by administrators analysing 
health services offered by their organizations to determine agency poli- 
cies and procedures. Also by research to develop and evaluate new treat- 
ments and medications, and to plan community health programs. 

Chief medical record librarians, in addition to supervising and instruot- 
ing, represent their departments in hospital staff meetings and may have to 
vouch for the accuracy of records if they are subpoenaed by the court. As 
voting members of hospital committees, they may influence major decisions. 

A few medioal record librarians have unique administrative and research 
positions and a few are employed as consultants. 

This occupation should not be confused with that of a medical librarian 
whose work is chiefly with books and other publications. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Acute shortage in all sections of the United States in both pri- 
vate and government medical care institutions. Increasing need in spe- 
cialized fields of research and administrative and training areas. 

Trends - Demand for additional clinical data in cancer, arthritis and other 
diseases, need for development of in-patient record systems in mental hos- 
pitals and special interest in the aging population are a few of the many 
reasons why opportunities should remain excellent in this occupation 
through the 1960*s» 

gpiLDS OP EMPn) IMENT - Hospitals, clinics, medical research centers, medical 



departments of insurance compcmies, industrial establishments, health agen- 
cies, local and State health departments, regional hospital councils, and 
student health centers. 

EMPI/)' niENT - Major population centers of the State and Nation*, 
jHA UN isRAT ION - In 1939 1 inexperienced medical record librarians who had 




MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN 



co*plet«d degree or certificate programs were making as high as $4800 a 
year. Annual entrance salaries for technicians with 1 year of training 
in medical record library science were from $3200 to $3500 annually. Fed^ 
eral scales range from $4040 to $8350 depending on amount and type of ed- 
ucation and experience. 

METHOD AHP REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY - Formal training is virtually essential. 
The minimum requirement for registration is 2 years of college or 5 years 
of professional nursing education, in addition to either a year of spe- 
cialised medical record library training or five years of pertinent work 
experience. 

Selection factors - Interest in detail, accuracy, and a willingness to be 
persistent in obtaining data. Must be discreet in handling confidential 
information. Must develop tact and possess the ability to adapt. Must 
be able to maintain standards of accui*acy despite pressures. Those as- 
piring to administrative positions should have organizational and man- 
agerial skills, and have the ability to cooperate with other departments 
and with hospital medical record committees. 

Education - Curriculums at the 30 hospital -based schools approved by the 
Council of Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation lead to bachelor *s degrees or certificates of medical record li- 
brary science. School a granting degrees require high school graduation 
for admission to a full, 4“y®fl'3^ college program. (Certificate-granting 
schools offer 12-month concentrated curriculums and usually require 2 or 
more years of previous college training or graduation from a recognized 
school of nursing. 

Approved programs include 50 weeks of theoretical instruction and prac- 
tical experience in anatomy, physiology, medical science, medical termi- 
nology, management, including hospital organization, interdepartmental 
relations, purchasing and supervision} psychology; and medical record 
library science including historical development, legal aspects, ethics, 
securing and preserving of data, statistics and indexing.Practical train- 
ing involves hospital admitting and discharging practices; standard in- 
dexing and coding practices; and acquaintance with the work of X-ray, 
pathology, medical library, outpatient and social service departments. 

No schools in Ohio offer this training. For a list of all schools in 
the United States, write to the American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois . 

Registration - Following completion of a degree or certificate program, 
graduates are eligible to take the registration examination of the A- 
merican Association of Medical Record Librarians. Eequiremente for Reg- 
istration include being a member of the association and either gradua- 
tion from an approved school or the combination of sufficient education 
to qualify for admission to an approved school plus pertinent work ex- 
perience during 5 of the 6 immediately preceding years, and passing a 
written examination.. 

WQRgTNfl CONDITIONS - Generally pleasant, although increasing complexity of 
the work and the growing accumulation of records has resulted in crowded 
conditions in some hospitals. 

AYENITES OF PROMOTION - Assignments to supervisory work, primarily in large 
facilities. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - American Association of Medical Record Librari- 
ans, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

NOTES - (Local information, additions, etc.) 
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TECHNOLOGIST 
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TUR E O F T HE WO RK Medical technologists 
possess a wide variety of laboratory skills' which 
they use in performing tests to assist physicians in 
the detection, diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
They are responsible to a pathologist, a physician 
who specializes in the nature and cause of disease, 
or may work under the supervision of a medical 
scientist who is a specialist in a particular branch 
of clinical science, such as hematology, serology, 
biochemistry, or bacteriology. In general, medical 
technologists make complex clinical examinations 
with a minimum of supervision. 

Medical technologists may take blood counts and/or cross 
match blood, make urinalyses, collect other clinical samples, 
prepare vaccines and serums, give biological skin tests, 
measure basal metabolism, and analyze water, food products, 
or other materials for bacteria. They also calibrate instru- 
ments and ecfuipment, standardize solutions, prepare tissue 
specimens for microscopic examination, cultivate and identify 
bacteria and observe their reactions to various antibiotics, 
prepare slides of cells for cancer testing, analyze stomach 
content and body fluids or other material, and make many 
other measurements and analyses. 

Medical technologists must recognize unusual findings and 
make accurate reports based on correct observations. Most 
medical technologists conduct tests or studies in connection 
with examrnations and treatment of patients ; some do research 
on new drugs or on the improvement of laboratory techniques ; 
and some perform administrative duties as technical super- 
visor of a laboratory. Others teach or supervise technicians 
and helpers whose training is more limited. 

EMPLO YMEN T OUTLOOK There is substantial shortage 
of medical technologists despite a continuing nationwide cam- 
paign to recruit young people into the profession. Turnover 
is rapid since many of the workers are young women who 
leave for marriage and family responsibilities. Part-time 
work is available for those with proper training, though those 
returning to the field after an absence may need a refresher 
course . 

Opportunities should continue to be good because of the in- 
creasing service demands of the expanding population, the 
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expansion of health services, and wide use of laboratory procedures 
by physicians . Many new openings will be developing in this field as 
a result of hospital expansion. 

P I E L L) S O P EMP LO YMP hT T Most medical technologists work in 
hospital laboratories. The remainder work in laboratories of private 
physicians, public health departments, medical departments of indus- 
trial plants, clinics oi research institutions or teach in schools of 
medical technology. 

P. EM^TJhTE RA. T I O hJ Salaries in this area have improved greatly over 
the years . The lowest starting salary for a registered technologist 
is approximately $5800 a year. Other benefits may be provided in- 
cluding health insurance, meals, laundering of uniforms and paid 
vacation . 

REQUIREMENTS POR ENTRY 

The most widely recognized medical technologists are those designated 
as Medical Technologist (American Society of Clinical Pathologists)- - 
M^ . T. (ASCP) . Use of this title is restricted to those passing the 
exam-nation for registration and certification given by the Registry of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
upon graduation from approved programs. 

Gene ral Personal qualifications for a medical technologist include a 
sense of responsibility, an interest in and aptitude for science and 
mathematics, initiative, patience, and impeccable honesty and integrity. 

Good eyesight and manual dexterity are the most important physical re- 
quirements and many handicapped people have succeeded in this field. 

Training Two types of programs are available to prospective students 
of medical technology. The first is a four year college course leading 
to a B.S. degree and certificate in Medical Technology. The alter- 
native is attending college for three years and then transferring to an 
approved school of medical technology for one year of classroom and 
clinical training. This program may or may not lead to a B.S. de- 
gree depending upon the affiliation of the school. In the fourth year, 
under either program, the student may receive free tuition or a stipend. 
Either of the sources listed below can supply a list of schools approved 
by the Council of Education of the American Medical Association. 

^ O R K I N G CONDI TIONS AN D HA ZARD S When night or emer- 
gency work is required, there are usually provisions for extra pay 
or matching time off. Hazards are kept to a minimum since medical 
technologists are taught to exercise extreme care in handling specimens, 
m.ate rials and equipment. Work is often done where infection is pre- 
valent and unpleasant odors, diseased tissue and blood are often present. 
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AVENUES OP PROMO T IQ N Advancement is possible to supervision, 
administration or specialization. Positions above these levels are filled 
by pathologists or medical scientists with advanced degrees. With spec- 
ialized and additional training, the medical technologist may become a 
medical scientist and advance to higher levels. 

SOURCES OP AD PI TIONAL INPORMATION Write or conta.ct 
Registry of Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists, P. O. Box 25, Muncie , Indiana; American Society of 
Medical Technologists, Suite 25, Hermann Professional Building, 
Houston, Texas. 
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MEDICAL X-RAY 
TECHNICIAN 



Radiologic Technologist 
078.368 




Radioisotope Technologist 
078.381 



NATURE OF THE WORK Radiologic technologists 
operate several kinds of x-ray equipment that make 
visible on film internal parts of the body which the 
physician wishes to examine. X-ray machines are 
used to detect the presence of foreign matter or in- 
jury and to discover malformation or malfunction of 
various parts of the human body. 



Radiologic technologists work under the direction of a radio- 
logist, a physician specializing in x-rays and in the use of 
radiant energy. They place the patient and the x-ray tube 
so that the anatomical details in questions will be projected 
on film. They also set up and adjust devices preventing 
movement of the patient. Technicians determine the proper 
voltage, current, exposure time, and regulate the controls 
of the x-ray machine in order to obtain films of high techni- 
cal quality for interpretation by the physician. Technicians 
must adjust and manipulate equipment in such a way as to 
insure mrnimal radiation exposure for himself and for each 
patient . 
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Technicians may assist a physician in fluoroscopy or other 
special types of x-ray work by preparing a prescribed x-ray 
’’opaque", such as barium salts, which the patient swallows. 
This "opat ue" shades and gives proper delineation to various 
parts of the anatomy. The actual fluoroscopic process is 
conducted by the physician. 

Radiation therapy technicians assist the physican in treating 
diseases by exposing affected areas of a patient’s body to 
prescribed doses of radiant energy or other forms of ioni- 
zing radiation. The technologist assists in the preparation 
and treatment of the patient, maintains proper operation of 
the controlling devices and equipment during ti-ea tment, and 
is responsible for all treatment records. 

Radioisotope technologists work in nuclear medicine, a new 
field which uses radioactive substances, "^adioisotopes , which 
are given to patients to diagnose and treat disease . This 
technologist assists the physician in administering the required 
dosages and in operating specialized equipment which traces 
and measures radioactivity. 
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EM P LO YMEi T OUTLOOK Opportunities in this field are good be- 
cause of the expanding role of radiology in the practice of medicine 
and the increased use of x-rays in public health programs and physical 
examinations . A shortage exists on a national level especially in small 
communities; the replacement need offers many opportunities each year. 

REMUNERATION The beginning salary for registered technicians is 
approximately $375 to $450 per month. Experienced technicians may 
receive from $500 to $1000 per month or more. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General - Educational The technician should be a sympathetic and patient 
person with a cheerful disposition and a keen sense of responsibility. 

He should be willing to v/ork with disabled persons and be accurate 
and thorough. 

Continuous standing and lifting of equipment and non- ambulatory pat- 
ients calls for persons of good health and stamina who can work 
efficiently and accurately, often under conditions of stress. Persons 
with anemia are usually advised to avoid this work. 

High school graduation is required. Many American Medical Associa- 
tion-approved schools require two yea rs of college credit or that the 
student be a registered nurse. Mathematics and science courses, 
especially physics, chemistry, and biology, are helpful. Typing and 
some mechanical skill may be useful. 



Training The most widely known and accepted training courses, gen- 
erally two years in length, are offered by medical and hospital schools 
approved by the Council of Medical Education and hospitals of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The curriculum includes courses in physics, 
anatomy, physiology, x-ray therapy, and equipment maintenance. Cost 
of training in hospital schools is relatively low and many of the approved 
schools provide stipends during at least part of the training program. 

An alternative to the technical training outlined above is a four year 
college course which offers a Bachelor of Science degree in radiologiC 
technology. People planning a career in x-ray technology are advised 
to enroll in a school that is formally approved by the American Medical 
Association. The organizations listed under "Sources of Additional 
Information" will provide a complete list of approved schools. 



Nuclear medicine or radiation programs require an additional year of 
training and lead to certification in these specialities . 

License - Examinations After completing training, the technician should 
register with the American Registry of Radiologic Technologists. By 
passing an examination, he can become a registered technologist. Only 
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graduates of AMA-approved schools are eligible for registration. 
Some employers hire only registered radiologic technologists. 

WORKING CO. TD ITIQNS Technicians generally work a 40 to 
44 hour week with possible "on call" duties. Work is generally 
in a clean, well-lighted, and ventilated area. Care is taken to 
protect technicians from radiation exposure through the use of 
special protective devices. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION Qualified x-ray technicians may 
advance to chief technician in a large hospital. With experience and 
further study, the radiologic technician may become registered in 
Nuclear Medicine Technology or in Radiation Technology and may 
qualify for jobs in these expanding fields. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL I NF ORMAT X O N Local hospitals 
and clinics; "^e American Society of Radiologic Technologists, 537 
South Main Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 54935. 
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NATURE OF WORK - Concerned with the processing of metals and their conver- 
sion into commercial products. Usually works in one of two main branches 
of metallurgy — extractive, or physical. Extractive metallurgy deals with 
the extraction of metals from their ores, and with refining and related 
processes. Physical metallurgy deals with the content and structure of 
metals and their allots, and with methods of converting refined metals 
into final products having a specified strength and hardness or other de- 
sired properties. (This last includes metal fabricating industries forming 
metal into useful shapes.) 

The terms metallurgist and metallurgical engineer are often used inter- 
changeably. A metallurgical engineer may be engaged in research and de- 
velopment, analysis and testing, directing the processing of ores, metal 
production in all forms such as steel rollix.^^ heat treating, forming, etc. 
sales and service of metal products, teaching, writing and editing for 
technical magazines and trade associations, or consulting services. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - This is one of the smaller branches of the engineering profes- 
sion. The number of metallurgical engineers graduating annually is small, 
and demand has been and is strong, considerably exceeding the supply of 
metallurgical engineers. They are listed as a demand occupation by the 
U. S. Dept, of Labor. 

Trends - Employment is expected to grow rapidly in the 1960*s and beyond. 
Metal working industries will continue to expand and increasing numbers 
of metallurgical engineers will be needed to work on problems involved 
in the adaption of metal alloys to specific needs. Supersonic aircraft, 
jet engines, guided missiles, and interplanetary space travel will con- 
tinue to create new metallurgical problems. The atomic energy program 
has opened the door to a whole ne^field in the study of metals and their 
uses. Problems created by the depletion of high grade ores and the uti- 
lization of low-grade ores will increase the need for metallurgical engi- 
neers. 

I FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Metal working industries (steel and nonf errous ) 5 
metal mining industry; metal-using industries such as automobile and ap- 
pliance manufacturers; smaller numbers in other industries, government a- 
genoies, consulting firms, research organizations, and educational insti- 
tutions. 



I AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - In the large metal -fabricating centers of the country— 
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Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, and California, Also, 
metal mining regions, 

REMUNEIlfi.TION - In 1958» the median yearly salary for new engineering gradu- 
ates, bachelor's degree, no experience, was $5900, An additional $600 to 
$1200 more was the rule for engineers with master's degrees, and graduates 
with Ph.D. degrees received salaries ranging from $7500 to more than 
110 ,000 a year, 10 years of experience— «$9250, 20 years of experience— I 

$11,200, Half of the total number of metallurgists were earning in excess 
of $11,200 and lOfo in excess of $16,000. 

ENTRY METHODS AND REQUIREMENTS - Pour or five years of college work leading 
to a bachelor's degree in engineering is usually the minimum educational 
requirement for engineering work. Graduate training is being emphasized 
in the selection of personnel for an ever-increasing number of jobs. 

It is important to select an accredited school of engineering. In Ohio— 
these include Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati , Under graduate courses 
in metallurgy are also available at Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio. 

In the typical engineering ctirriculum, the first two years are devoted to 
basic preengineering subjects such as mathematics, chemistry, and physics, 
and to courses in the liberal arts — humanities, social sciences, and Eng- 
lish, The last 2 or 3 years are devoted mostly to engineering and ad- 
vanced mathematics and science subjects with metallurgical engineering 
being studied specifically. Some liberal arts colleges have arrangements 
with certain engineering schools whereby the student spends 3 years in the 
liberal arts college and 2 years in the engineering school, and receives 
degrees from both. About 35 institutions have cooperative plane, alternat- 
ing college attendance with work periods, This may expand the normal 4-year 
curriculum to 5 or 6 years, but about 2 years of experience are gained. 

High school students should prepare for engineering college by taking at 
least three and preferably four years of mathematics, one year each of 
chemistry and physics, and our years of English. (Two of Ohio's three en- 
gineering schools underlined the English requirement since the engineering 
student must know how to read fast and efficiently.) 

A State license is required if the work affects life, health, or property. 
Registration as a professional engineer is dependent on graduation from an 
accredited engineering college, plus 4 years of experience and passing of a 
State examination. Graduation requirement is sometimes waived for a longer 
period of experience, 

AY^NUES of promotion - From routine work usually moves up to positions of 
greater responsibility. Ability and interest may advance engineer to high- 
level technical, supervisory, and administrative jobs, and even to top ex- 
ecutive positions, 

ADUITIONAL INFO RMATION - American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Engineers, 29 West 39th St,, New York 16, N, Y.; American Society 
for Metals, 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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OCdjPATIQNA.L RELEASE 

NATURE OF WQEIK - Primarily engaged in weather forecasting. May be concerned with 
types of problems, ranging from the study of the pl^sical and chemical 
processes occurring in the outer atmosphere to the affect of day-to-day changes 
in ten 5 )erature on sales by retail stores. 

A weather forecaster, technically known as a synoptic meteorologist, inter- 
prets current weather data— air pressure, ten 5 >erature, humidity, wind direction, 
as reported by observers in local as well as worldwide networks and makes short 
and long-range forecasts for given localities and regions. 

In smaller branches of the profession, elimAtoi oy-i ata analyze records of rain- 
fall, sunlight, teiii 5 )erature, wind and other weather data, and utilize this in- 
formation for many purposes such as in5)rovement of forecasting, and the plan- 
ning of military and business operations. Dynamic meteorologists study the 
physical laws of air movement. Physical meteorologist study the atmosphere’s 
chemical conqposition and electrical properties; solar radiation; the transmis- 
sion through the atmosphere of light, sound, and radio waves ;as4 an the factors 
affecting clouds and rainfall. The specialist in applied meteorology (semstiMMi 
called, industrial meteorology) is concerned with the relationship between wcath” 
er and specific human activities, biological processes, and indiistrial opera- 
tions. May make special forecasts for individual coHpanies, conduct climatologi- 
cal studies for large commercial farming enterprises, attempt to induce rain or 
snow in a given area through cloud seeding, and work on such problems as smoke 
control or air pollution. 

Growing numbers of meteorologists are engaged in research, from practical 
industrial problems to basic theory. Especially important today are experiments 
carried out with earth satellites and the interpretation of information ob- 
tained. 

When teaching in universities or colleges, may also do research or act as 
consultant. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Listed as a "demand occupation" by the U.S. Department of Labor. There 
is a desperate need for qualified persons with advanced degrees to carry out 
basic research. Opportunities are fairly limited for the man possessing a 
B.S. degree only, yihile those with advanced degrees engaged in basic research 
have practically unlimited opportunities. 

522^? 7 Continued growth is expected in the 1960*s and over the long run.Since 
this is a small profession, the openings in any one year are not expected to 
be large, but the number of graduates in meteorology has traditionally been 
small. Only 79 were graduated from United States colleges and universities 




METEOROLOGI ST 



in 1957. 

The Weather Bureau, largest civilian employer of meteorologists, expects to 
need between 75 and lO^ yearly during the 1960*s, 

Opportunities are expected to increase somewhat in weather consulting ser- 
vices and on the staffs of private conpanies. 

Airline employment is expected to be limited, with some replacement needs and 
the need for i few exceptionally well qualified meteorologist with advanced 
scientific knowledge for research work related to jet aircraft operation* 

College and university employment is expected to increase, and the Armed For- 
ces will have some openings for civilian meteorologists. 

For Women - Relatively few are employed, and most of these in college and univ- 
ersity research. 

Fl&im OF EMPLOYMENT - In 195S, U.S. Armed Forces (active duty - 2600 , civilian- 
275); United States Weather Bureau - 2300; remainder: commercial airlines, col- 

lege and univernities, private weather services, manufacturers of meteorological I 
instruments, aircraft companies, etc. I 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - World-wide, nation-wide. 

REMUNERATION - See current Civil Service announcements for Federal Government pay 
rates. In 1958, airlines were paying a starting salary of $415 a month and a 

top salary of $715 — reached after 9 years of automatic pay increases. Teaching 

salaries are dependent on individual colleges and universities concerned. 

ENTRY METHODS AND REQ.UIREMENTS - Bachelor of Science degree with a major in mete- | 

I orology or a related science field. Training should include physics and mathema- | 

tics as well as meteorology. New graduates with only a bachelor *s degree qualify 
rnaniHy for enployment in weather forecastir.\g. Advanced training, including gra- 
duate work and possibly courses in chemistry, is desirable for some specialized 
branches of the profession, and or teaching and research. 

Relatively few colleges and universities offer degrees in this subject. Many 
institutions offer some meteorology courses vrhich, if combined with sufficient 
training in mathematics and physica, qualify graduates for most entry positions. 
The Armed Forces also provide meteorological training to a selected number of 
commissioned officers who are college graduates. 

The Weather Bureau offers an in-service training program in the form of 
scholarships for more advanced and specialized training for their meteorologists, 
and for elgible students, summer-time work until they receive degrees and can 
go to work full-time for the Bureau. 

Among the personal characteristics needed for this profession — ^mathematical 

aptitude and interest in physical science. For some jobs, the ability to draw 
quickly and neatly is inportant. 

Civil Service examinations are required for all governments positions. 

WORkING CONDITIONS - Inside, usually, May work outside occasionally. Stands much 
of the time. May work nights, holidays, rotating shifts, and in isolated areas, 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - According to Civil Service regulations in the Weather Bu- 
reau. Limited in airlines. Some well-trained meteorologists, with a backgroimd 
in science, engineering, and business administration, may find their best oppor- 
tunities through the establishment of their own weather consulting service. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - American Meteorological Society, 3 Joy St., Boston 8, 
i Mass.; U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 
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IjATDBE eg THE W(BK - Mining engineers ere responsible for the location and extrac- 
tion of coal, petroleuffl, oetallle ores and non-astallic naterials; plmning the 
construction of shafts and tunnels, demising the aeans for lain^ng the minerals, 
the methods to be used in transporting them to the surface, in separating them 
from worthless earth, rock or other mineral, and the preparation facilities used 
in preparing the preset. They will also be concerned with the design, construc- 
tion, and installation of water supply, ventilation equipment, and electric light 
and power facilities* Other major functions ares prospecting, geological uid 
topographical surveys to determine location, size, slope, character, types of 
deposits and development, opening the mine and eartending its operations* Major 
specialities in this field are: coal, natural gas, petroleum, metal and mineral 

mining* 

QPPORTIWITIES 

Current - This vocation is one of the smaller branches of the engineering field* 
Opportunities for entrance in any one year are relatively few* 

Trends > The growing population of the United States, eaqpansion in industry, and 
development of now alloys will increase the need for minerals mineral pro- 
ducts* Over a period of time engineers will be needed to plan and develop new 
ways of mining poorer deposits and/or devise a means of operating a mine and 
treatment plant on a couQsetitive basis* 

For Ifoaen - Approximately 2% of all women engineers are employed in the fields of 
mining or metallurgy. Although the majority of engineers in this field are men, 
a number of very good opportunities exist for wow^a in the area of scientific 
research. 

FJBIDS OF pPIX)IM^T - A large percentage of all ttiUiing Engineers are ea^loyed in 
the mining and petroleum industries* Others teach, do resesurch a nd graduate 
study in colleges and universities, work for government agencies, or act as inde- 
pendent consultants. 

y EUfflOIMEMT - They are usually eig)loyed at the location of the mineral de- 
posit. Miy be located in large or small communities, in the tropics, arctic, or 
semi-arctic regions. 

- The starting salary for mining engineers with a bachelor of science 
degree and no experience ranges from $525 to $585 per month* A masters or doc- 
torate degree coamands a higher sal^ary. The starting salary for engineers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government ranges frem $5,355 to $6,345 a year depending 
upon the individual's college record and the amount of graduate study completed 
up to one full year. 




MINING ENGINEER 



ffiQoiHBaciras FOR mm. 



Cten«ral - Should poisess aboTe average intelligence, the ebmty^ 

blew with accuracy and thoroughneee, capable of writt 

expreeeion, be creative, adaptable, and en;)oy working with other people. 

Bducation - The adniman educational requlrenent in a Bachelor 
in Etogineering from an accredited college or 

Univereity is the only echool in Chio that offere a program of ^ 

field. Bejsic training ia received in such areas as mathematics, physics, chei^ 
istry. English, and subjects of broad cultural value. Specific instruction ^ 
received in mineralogy, principles of rock 

mining evaluation and analysis, mining gases and v^ilation, and 
and methods of other engineering fields. An opportunity in also pTOVlded w 
the superior student to pursue an honor program and qualify for t^ Masters de- 
gree as well as the Bachelors degree In the same length of time. Those students 
Interested in following a research-oriented, engineering-science career are 
encouraged to obtain a Ph.D. degree. 

TTvaaggR, B3CAMIN1TICII - All states require registration for the legal right to prac- 
' tie. prof^^ engtoeerijig lAere life, health, or i«roperty «jjr be 
the engineer*B work. Bequiremente for registration ae a profeeeional 
may be obtained from the Profeeeional Ehglneere and Starveyore Regietration Board. 
The regietration fee is $15*00. 

AVRNiiES CP PROMDTKai - Many conpaniee provide a formal training progrw for_ new 

- — _ . engineer an opportunity to learn 

well-rounded and practical profess- 
is a matter of individual growth and 
managerial admlnietratlve poal- 
, are based on education, tralnln^^ 



engineering employees. This program affords 
industrial and coispany practices and receive 
experience. Advancement in this field 
enterprise. Opportunities for promotion ^ 
tions, research, teaching, and consulting 
experience and {ibility. 

SOUBCl^ FOR ADDITICKAL INFORMATIOM - Tfrite or contact: Ohio State Ifaiversily, De- 



partment of Mining Qigineering, Columbue, Ohio; American Ihetitute of Mlnl^, 
Mstallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 47th Street and First Avenue, ^w 
lork 17, New fork; Engineers Council for Profeeeional Development, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, New York. Read: «C|>portunitie8 Unlimited* by the Society 
of Mining Engineers, *Careers in Petroleum Engineering* hy the Socie'fy of Petro- 
leum Engineers of ABE, *Mining Engineering* by the Michigan College of Min^ 
and Technology. A list of accredited eehoole may be obtained by contacting the 
Society of l&ning Engineers of the American Jhetitute of Mining, Metallurgical, 
axxl Petroleum Engineers, Die. 
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LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSE 
079.378 



NATURE i OF THE WORK A licensed practical nurse, working 
under the supervision of a physician or registered nurse, 
performs various nursing duties in the care of the sick, 

,in rehabilitation of patients, and in prevention of ill- 
ness for all kinds of patients. She takes the patient's 
temperature, pulse, blood pressure, and records this 
information on medical charts. She may give injections, 
change dressings, exercise convalescents, and bathe, 
massage, or feed patients. She may also prepare surgical 
equipment, perform routine laboratory tests, administer 
first-aid, and assist physicians or professional nurses with more 
complicated diagnostic procedures or treatments. 

EMPLOIMENT OUTLOOK The number of employees in the field of medical 
services has decidedly increased in the past decade. The need j?or 
practical nurses is such that a qualified person can find ^ work in 
almost any type of nursing situation, especially in the fields of 
geriatrics and rehabilitation of the handicapped. Opportunities 
exist for men, particularly in hospitals and institutions , Factors 
influencing the growth of this field are the population growth; the 
public's interest in good health, and the increase in the number of 
people who have hospital, medical, and surgical insurance or Medicare. 

FTT^T.nE OF EMPLOIMENT The licensed practical nurse can obtain 
employment in the majority of hospitals, public health agencies, 
doctor's offices, industrial establishments, sanitoriums, nursing 
homes, social service organizations, in private duty, and in federal 
service. 

REMUNERATION Wages for licensed practical nurses range from $300 
per month with no experience to $400 per month or more for experienced 
personnel. Salaries will vary with the size of the community, field 
of employment, and type of duty. Extra benefits may include paid 
vacations, sick leave, hospitalization, insurance, and retirement 
plans . 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General The prospective LPN should be emotionally stable, mature, 
possess good judgment, high moral standards, a genuine interest in 
helping the sick and be reliable, adaptable and tolerant. Most 
schools of practical nursing require that applicants be high school 
graduates but exceptions may be made if the enrollee is over 25 
years of age. 

Education The length of training is usually one year. Some 
programs, however, are part-time, evening courses of study and may 
be 18 months in length. In all programs, the student will have 
clinical, practical experience in a hospital or in a related^ 
institution. Classroom instruction includes coiurses in nursing 
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education, in anatomy, physiology, personal hygiene, community health, nutrition, 
family living, vocational relationships, and instruction in the care of medical, 
surgical, geriatric, and obstetric patients. Some schools are tuition~free, 
others may charge from $50 to $200 for such a course of study. There are extra 
charges for books, equipment, and uniforms. During the period of clinical 
experience, the student may receive small llowance. There are 31 approved 
Schools of Practical Nursing in Ohio, for which the State Board of ^^'irsing 
Education and Nurse Registration is the legal approving agency, operated^ by 
hospitals, health agencies, community organizations, junior colleges, private 
schools, or as a part of vocational or adult education programs. Refer to Part II, 
Training Directory, Ohio Employment Information Series , for the names and addresses 
of approved schools or contact the State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse 
Registration, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, ^43215, for an up-to-date^ 
listing. Local training courses for licensed practical nurses are ^ often available 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, Contact local Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service offices for information regarding MDTA training, 

LICENSE - EXAMIN ATION Licenses are granted to practical nurses who are (l) grad- 
uates of an approved school of practical nursing, (2) graduates prior to July^l, 
1956 , or a non— approved school of practical nursing, (3) licensed by examination 
in another state, territory, or foreign country and who meet the requirements in 
Ohio at the time of licensure. The annual license renewal fee is $2.00. Rules and 
regulations regarding the licensing of practical nurses my be obtained from the 
State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse Registration (see address above; or 
from the licensing brief. Part III, Ohio Employment Information Series, "Licensed 

Practical Nurse'.’, 

WORKING COND ITIONS A licensed practical nurse usually works a_40 hour, 5 day^ 
week. This work will generally require some lifting, standing for long periods, 
and doing considerable walking, reading, and patient handling, 

SOURCES OF ADD ITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: State Board^of Nursing 

Education and Nurse Registration, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, A-3215j 
National League of Nursing, Committee on Careers, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, 

New York, 10019; the local Ohio State Employment Office; or the nearest approved 

school of practical nursing. 

NOTES 
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NATURE OF THE WORK A registered nurse 
gives direct nursing care to patients and/or super- 
vises allied nursing personnel. She has responsi- 
bility for carrying out medically prescribed care 
and performi.ng independent nursing functions. Some 
of the capacities in which registered nurses may 
serve : 

Hospital Nurses (67%) have overall responsibility for a 
patient’s nursing within the framework of the physician’s 
medical care and act as team leaders for other workers 
such as the licensed practical nurse and hospital attendant. 
Some hospital nurses perfoxr'. skilled bedside services for 
sick patients. Some work in such areas as the operating 
room, delivery room, nursery, intensive care unit, emer- 
gency room or in caring for the mentally and the chroni- 
cally ill . 

Private Nurses (11.4%) are directly employed by patients 
or their families. 

Office Nurses (8.1%) are employed by private practitioners 
or in medical clinics and perform some laboratory work, 
assist with examinations and treatment of patients . 

Public Health Nurses (6.4%) are employed by public and 
private health agencies, including city and county health de- 
partments and visiting nurse associations . School nurses 
account for 1.7% of this figure. 

Occupational Health Nurses (3.2%) give nursing care prin- 
cipally to company employees in bu^jiness and industry. 
Nurse Educators (3.5%) teach students in the various types 
of nursing schools . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK Presently too few students 
enter the nursing field to satisfy growth and replacement 
needs. According to a 1964 report from the Surgeon 
General’s Office, the nation will need 680,000 nurses in 
1970. An increasing number of men have been entering 
the profession and are finding satisfaction in this field. 

REMUNERATION A survey of hospital staff nurses' 
salaries in 1967 in Ohio revealed that starting salaries 
range from $350 to $600 per month. Public health nurses’ 
starting salaries also fell within this range . 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General High school graduation is required for admission to all 
schools of nursing. Some schools accept only graduates in the upper 
third or upper half of their class. Some require specific high school 
subject background. Interest in people, desire to care for the sick, 
dependability, good mental and physical health, satisfactory relation- 
ships with people, and an aptitude for the biological and behavioral 
sciences are the necessary personal qualifications. 

Education Diploma, baccalaureate, and associate degree programs of 
nursing education are offered. Diploma programs, two to three years 
in length, are conducted by hospital schools. College and university 
programs, four years in length, consist of both academic and practi- 
cal study courses; baccalaureate degrees are conferred upon comple- 
tion of such training. Associate degree programs conducted in junior 
and community colleges, two years in length, also include both aca- 
demic and practical training. Anatomy, physiology, microbiology, 
nutrition, and psychology are included in each curriculum above as 
well as instruction in nursing education. 

Tuition and other expenses are from $150 to $200 per year in hospital 
schools. Colleges and universities charge the regular, undergraduate 
fees, while tuition at junior and community colleges is usually less than 
that in a four year institution. Scholarships and loans are available 
from hospital schools, colleges and universities, various civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, women's clubs, and business groups. For a 
complete list of state-approved schools of nursing in Ohio, contact the 
State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse Registration, 21 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43215, or refer to the Training Direc- 
tory, Part II, Ohio Employment Information S eries , which lists all 
approved schools and the type degree granted by each. 

Licenses- Examinations To become licensed in the State of Ohio, a 
nurse must have graduated from a school of nursing approved by the 
State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse Registration and must 
have passed the State Board examination. A nurse may be registered 
in more than one state either by examination or by license endorsement. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION Nurses are generally promoted from 
Staff Nurse to Head Nurse, then to Supervisor, Assistant Director of 
Nursing, and finally Director of Nursing. To assume a teaching or 
administrative position, one must have successfully completed some 
graduate training. Promotions are generally based on work experience, 
supervisory ability, and advanced education and training. 
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SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or Contact: 
Ohio State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse Registration, 21 
West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43215; Ohio State Nurses 
Association, 400 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43213; Ohio 
League for Nursing, 33 South James Road, Suite B-11, Columbus, 
Ohio, 43213. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 

THERAPIST 

079.128 



NATURE OF THE WORK The occupational thera- 
pist plans and carries out educational, pre-vocational , 
and recreational programs to assist in the physical, 
psychological, social, and economic rehabilitation of 
injured and disabled persons. Upon a physician's 
diagnosis and recommendations, the occupational thera- 
pist selects and directs activities which will best meet 
that patient's needs including such traditional, manual 
and creative arts as weaving, clay modeling, leather 
work, and woodwork. Recreational eictivities also 
include parties and sports. New emphases are being 
placed on the teaching and retraining of rehabilitation 
patients in work-related skills, especially in the busi- 
ness and industrial trade areas . Training activities 
often include teaching the disabled patient how to care 
for his own personal grooming needs and how to 
perform such common motions as opening doors, 
turning on lights , and using telephones . The dis- 
abled housewife may be trained to care for her 
children and to perform normal household tasks. The 
occupational therapist, in all these tasks, not only 
directs training and retraining activities , but plans 
the best method and devices for facilitating a patient's 
o wn re habilitatio n . 

Occupational therapists' responsibilities may include: super- 

vision of occupational therapy assistants who teach a particular 
skill, volunteer workers, and student tnerapists; administrative 
duties as directors and assistant of an occupational therapy 
program; working with those who have one specific type of 
disability; research px-ojects ; and instructing nursing and re- 
creation personnel in the purposes and objectives of the occu- 
pational therapy program. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK Employment opportunities for 
occupational therapists are expected to be excellent through the 
next decade. The demand is expected to remain greater than 
the supply as public interest in the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons and the success of established occupational therapy 
programs increase. In addition to the replacem£*nt need, 
there will be numerous opportunities for work with psychiatric 
patients, children, and older persons as well as wth others 
suffering from crippling injuries and diseases. 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Most occupational th«^ rapists ^ 
work in hospitals and other health institutions, such as school 
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clinics and homes for the aged. The remainder work in special work- 
shops or in commTinity mental health centers, religious and community 
organizations, or in government agencies. A few occupational therapists 
are employed in ho me -visiting programs and some are members of the 
Armed Forces . 

REMUNE RATION Salaries of occupational therapists are comparable 
to those in similar professions. Experience, size of hospital, level of 
responsibility, and degree of specialization influence salary levels. A 
beginning occupational therapist receives about $5500 to $6000 per year. 
Therapists with some experience average close to $8000 per year, with 
those in admirdstrative positions earning considerably more. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General Because occupational therapists work with people who are sick, 
injured, and disabled, they must be emotionally stable, healthy, poised, 
creative, patient, and must have an interest in medical science and in 
manual skills. The most outstanding characteristic is the desire to help 

others . 

Training Two basic types of professional education for occupational thera- 
pists exist: (l) a degree program combining three and one half years 

of academic work, with a major in occupational therapy, with a nine- 
ten month clinical period of supervised practical work in hospitals and 
health agencies leading to a Bachelor of Science degr*:je and (2) a certi 
ficate pj^ogram which ofEers professional education to those with a bacca- 
laureate degree in another field. Presently, The Ohio State University 
College of Allied Medical Services is the only school in Ohio offering 
approved training for occupational therapists. 

License Although there are no state licensing requirements ^at this writing, 
many positions require that one register with the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. Graduation from an approved school of occupa- 
tional therapy is required for entrance into the national registration exami- 
nation conducted by the American Occupational Therapy Association. 
Persons successfully completing the examination may apply for listing 
in the Registry of Occupational Therapy. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Occupational therapists generally work a 
40 hour week in the laboratory and/or in patients' rooms. Working 
conditions are usually good; fellow workers include doctors , physical 
therapists, nurses, social workers, and teachers. There is much 
standing and talking, particularly in instructing patients. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION A newly graduated occupational 

pist usually ^rts as a staff therapist from which promotion may follow 

to senior therapist, director, coordinator, or consultant. 
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SOURCES OP AD P I TIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: 
DepartmenT oFo ccupational Therapy, College of Allied Medical Services 
The Ohio State University, 410 West 10th Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
43210; American Occupational Therapy Association, 251 Park Avenue, 
South, New York, New York, 10010. 
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OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS 



Duplicating Machine Operators 207 » 782, 207 *884^ 207*885 
Transcribing Machine Operator 208,588 
Embossing Machine Operator 208,782 
Billing Machine Operator 214,488 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator 215.388 
Adding and Calculating Machine Operators 2l6,488 
Mail Preparing and Mail Handling Machine Operators 234.582 

234.885 



NATURE OF TIffi WORK This brief presents descriptions of the^work 
of operators of some of the more common types of office machines 
ranging from simple mechanical devices that open letters to 
electronic equipment capable of performing highly involved compu- 
tations, On billing, adding, and calculating machines, the operator 
presses numbered or lettered keys. Duplicating and mailing machines 
run automatically for long periods once set by the operator. Office 
machine operators most often deal in repetitive work. Varied assign- 
ments, however, may occur for calculating machine operators in 
computing percentages or averages. 

Billing machine operators use machines that both type and add while 
preparing customer purchase statements which include the customer’s 
name and address, the items purchased, and the amounts of money 
involved in each transaction, A billing machine also calculates and 
prints totals, shows discounts and many other items. 

Adding and calculating machine operators, using electrically and 
manually operated machines, prepare payrolls, invoices, and other 
statistical materials. Adding machine operators (D,0,T, - 216,488) 
use their machines to add, to subtract, and sometimes to multiply. 

The calculator is a more complex piece of equipment than the adding 
machine and has a much larger keyboard , Calculating, machi n e 
operators (D,0,T. - 216,488) use the calculator, not only to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, but to get square roots and to figure 
percentage distributions. Some office workers who are ^experts in 
operating adding and calculating machines use this equipment part- 
time and perform other office duties. However, operators of the 
most complex calculating machines— key driven (Comptometer-type) 
calculators which require considerable skiU. and knowledge on the 
part of the operator — usually spend full time in this work. 

An addressing machine operator (D,0,T, - 234.582) operates machines 
to print addresses and code numbers. He puts ^plates into the loaa- 
ing rack and starts the machine which automatically feeds plates, 
stencils, or tapes through the mechanism. He adjusts the flow of 
ink and guides to fit size of the paper used. He maintains the 
plate file and operates an embossing machine or typewriter to make 
corrections, additions, and changes on plates. 

Mail preparing and mail handling machine operators run automatic^ 
equipment which handles incoming and outgoing mail. Only in offices 
which have large mail volume does this work require the full time of 
an operator. Mail opening, stamping, and sealing are all done by 
such personnel. 
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Operators of duplicating and copying machines nin equipment which produces copies 
of typevjritten, printed, and handwritten documents more quickly and/or inexpensive- 
ly than is possible by typing. Some equipment, copying machines particularly, can 
be operated by almost any office employee who has taken a few minutes training. 

More complicated duplicating machines, capable of producing thousands of copies of 
documents in a single run, are usually operated by trained duplicating machine 
operators . Operators who run these machines insert a master copy of the material 
to be reproduced (a stencil in some cases; in others, raised type), adjust the 
mechanism, and may keep the duplicator operable. 

A bookkeeping machine operator records com.plete sets of records of financial trans- 
actions. He sorts the documents to be posted, such as checks and debit and credit 
items, varifies entries, and summarizes and balances totals to insure accuracy. 

Using transcribing machine and typewriter, the transcribing machine operator, by 
means of earphones, transcribes recorded data and types messages and letters. He 
may keep record files . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK Many job openings are expected as businesses grow bigger and 
more complex and as the volume of operations that can be done by machines continues 
to mount. An increasing amount of clerical work will be taken over by large 
computers and other machines in electronic data processing systems, the net effect 
being a slower growth in employment of office machine operators over the next few 
years. The character of many jobs will change as new machines are introduced, as 
various office occupations become more selective, and as advanced training becomes 
necessary. 

FTFT.nS OF EMPLOYMENT Nearly every industry doing a large volume of record keeping 
and other paper work employs many types of office machine operators. 

REMUNERATION Salaries vary according to the machine' operated, ranging from $282 
per month for addressograph operators to $440 per month for bookkeeping and billing 
machine operators. Salary also varies with the type and size of the company. 
Average salaries of office machine operators fall between $331 and $423 per month. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY Graduation from high school and/or business school is 
required for many office machine operator positions. Courses in office machine 
operation and business mathematics are valuable. Combined work-study programs 
(distributive education) are offered in many local high schools. On-the-job train- 
ing a one week to several month course, is offered in many offices depending ^upon 
the types of machines operated. Manaual dexterity, good vision, and the ability 
to detect and correct errors are all helpful attributes. 

AVENUES OT PROMOTION Most employers follow a promotion-from-within policy. 
Promotion may be from a beginning routine machine job to a more complex one or^to 
a related clerical job. Often, employers provide the additional training required 
in such positions. Advancement for office machine operators employed in firms 
with large clerical staffs may be to supervisory positions as section or depart- 
ment heads 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write: United Business Education Association, 

1201 l6th Street, N.¥. , Washington, D.C., 20609; National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, 2400 l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20609; and Ohio 
State Employment Service local offices. 
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OCCUPATICMAL RELEASE 

STATISTICAL MACHINE SERVICEMAN 633.281 
TABULATING EQUIPMENT MECHANIC 633.281 

NATURE OF THE OCCUPATION - The office machine serviceman repairs and main- 
tains typewriters I adding machines | calculators | cash registers | accounting 
and statistical machines; from relatively simple typewriters and adding 
machines to tremendously complex electronic data-processing machines* Tests 
and inspects machines, diagnoses trouble and makes special repairs* Uses 
common handtoolii— screwdrivers and pliers, and special tools designed for 
the particular machine* Repairs or replaces broken or worn parts, adjusts 
various mechanisms, cleans and oils machines* Most adjustments are made in 
offices where machines are located* For overhaul and more extensive work, 
the smaller machines are taken back to the repair shops* May instruct per- 
sonnel in machine use and sell supplies for machine serviced* 

Statistical Machine Serviceman and Tabulating Equipment Mechanic - Installs 
and services all types of Accounting, Statistical and Calculating Machines 
in customers* offices* Diagnoses mechanical, electrical or electronic 
troubles by opei'ating machines, observing sequence of operations ^ examin- 
ing printed results, punched cards or tapes, checking circuits and consult- 
ing wiring diagrams, timing and sequence charts, and by use of gauges, volt- 
ohm meter, oscilloscope and dynamic timer* Repairs and adjusts equipment 
by repairing or replacing worn or broken parts, by timing and adjusting 
gears, cams, clutches or electrical contacts* Executes a planned prevent- 
ive maintenance program by cleaning, lubricating and checking for marginal 
adjustments and worn parts* Changes machine specifications by installing 
special devices and making electrical and mechanical changes to meet cus- 
tomers' requirements* Makes electrical and mechanical alterations in 
accordance with engineering design improvements* May instruct and advise 
customer personnel in machine operation, procedures, and control panel wir- 
ing problems* May supervise and instruct student Customer Engineers* 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Business machine repairmen are generally hired as trainees and 
acquire skills through company schools and on-the-job training* Pew ser- 
vicemen leave their jobs except for promotions, retirement, or self-employ- 
ment* Opportunities are good for a limited number of men to be trained* 
In 1958 I occupations were divided as follows; typewriter 17,000; adding ma- 
chine - 2000; calculating machine - 4000; cash register - 4 OOO; accounting- 
bookkeeping - 3 OOO; electro-mechanical and electronic accounting- statisti- 
cal - 10,000 (5000 electronic); dictating or transcribing - 2000* 

Trends - Past years have indicated this occupation's ability to remain unaf- 
fected by economic ups and downs* Increased sales during times of prosper- 
ity enlarge the demand for installation and new service* Decreased sales 
during times of recession mean greater wear and tear on existing equipment 
and thus create a demand for more service* The outlook for 1960 'b - fairly 





OFFICE MACHINE SERVICEMAN 



r^pid growth of employment, somewhat faster than the labor force as a 
whole® The need for increasing use of office machines in business and 
industry and the greater maintenance requirements of the newer, more com- 
plicated equipment will create a need for additional employees® The 

greatest growth is anticipated for servicing electronic accounting-stat- 
istical and data- processing machines® Since business machine servicing 
is not a large field of work, only a few thousand young men will be able 
to enter the occupation yearly® Factors of transfer, death and retire- 
ment provide only 500-600 openings annually ®> 

FIELDS OF 'EMPLOYMENT - Currently, business machine manufacturers employ one- 
third of the business machine servicemen, independent sales-seirvice shops 
one half; the organizations including the government maintaining their 
own staff of repair workers account for the remainder® 

A PEAR OF EMPLOIMEira? - Both large and small cities offer many opportunities® 
REMUNERATION - Dependent on where man is employed, type of machine serviced 
and length of service® Trainee wages average between 163 to $80 per week® 
Overall averages for all types of experienced servicemen— | 80 to $150 a . 
week® Typewriter and adding machine repairmen - $80 - $95 ^ week® Cash 
register, calculator, bookkeeping-acoounting-statistioal machines $90 — 

$125 a week® Highest rates go to electronic data-processing machine ser- 
vicemen with various companies reporting salary ceilings from $140 - $185 
a week® (Additional earnings are available to some business machine ser- 
vicemen on a basis of sales of supplies or service contracts®) 



General - High school education, general mechanical aptitude, analytical 
and reasoning ability, neatness, courtesy, personal contact ability and 
willingness to work where assigned geographically, if working for bus- 
iness machine manufacturer® 

Training - Manufacturers prefer to hire young men without previous experi- 
ence and train them to service their line of machines® On Statistical- 
Tabulating machines the most qualified candidates are those who have re- 
ceived technical training beyond the high school level in the fields of 
electricity (including electronics) and mechanics® Armed Forces or civil- 
ian technical training in electronics may very likely be valuable® 

Adding machine or typewriter repair takes one to 2 years of school and on- 
the-job training; calculating machine, 2-4 years; cash register, 2j- to 
5^ years; accounting-bookkeeping, 4-3 years in which the first two 
years may be work and training on adding machines, calculating machines 
or cash register repair® 

Accounting-Statistical— two months on th^ job, 5 - 10 months of training 
school, 12 - 18 months under supervision on the job® Independent repair 
shops, because of the variety of machines they service, generally re- 
q\iire more training time per applicant® 

WORKING CONDITIONS - This is cleaner and lighter work than most other meoh- 
anlcal trades and comparatively free from danger of accidents ®0ff ice work-1 
er attire is worn since work is clean and often performed in offices wherJ 
machines are used® Considerable travel is required within the area served! 
by the employer® 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Supervisory and managerial posts® Laboratory technic- 
ian and engineering assignments, manufacturing, sales engineering work and 
positions as technical advisers to users of the equipment® Also, may set 
up an independent operation, sometimes with franchise from the manufacturer 
formerly employing the serviceman® 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, rates of Pay, etc®^ - 
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HATURg OF THE WO^ - Operates, maintains and repairs vgirious types of power- 
driven construction machinery such as power shovels, cranes, derricks, 
hoists, pile drivers, concrete mixers, paving machines, trench excavators, 
bulldozers, tractors, and pumps. Must have wider range of skills than 
journeyman in any other building trade. For instance, for crane operation, 
manipulates various pedals and levers to rotate crane on its chassis and to 



raise and lower the crane boom and loadline. Also manipulates a variety of 
attachments to the crane boom— buckets for excavation work) pile drivers to 
drive steel beams, wood and concrete piling into the ground^ and wrecking 
balls for demolition work. By contrast, for earth-boring machine operation, 
sets the proper auger (drill) in spindle, starts the machine, and stops it 
when the auger has penetrated the proper depth* 

Operating engineers are often identified by titles describing the types of 
machines they operate. 



3PP0RTUNITIES 



- On a national scale the large increase in construction activity 
promises thousands of job opportunities. Locally, however, conditions may 
vary widely. The current cut-back in highway construction in Ohio has do- - 
creased opportunities considerably. There is no apprenticeship program in 
Ohio at the present time, but a program is in the process of being set up* 
The applicant interested in this occupation should get up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning the opportunities in his community by contacting local u— 
nions, contractors, and the Ohio State Employment Service. 

Trends — Larger, more specialized, and more complex machines, particularly 
those used in earth-moving, as well as smaller machines suitable for small 
construction projects, are continually being developed and are expected to 
be used to a greater extent. Increasing mechanisation of material movement 
in factories and mines should also result in growing employment of these 
workers outside of construction* 

FIELDS O F EMPLOYMENT - Construction work for contractors engaged in highway, 
dam, airport, and other large-scale engineering projects. Also on large 
building projects requiring extensive excavating, grading and landscaping. 
Also, on small jobs, hoisting materials. Some employment by utility com- 
panies, manufacturers, and business firms doing their own construction work 
as well as State, local public works and highway departments. Also, on pow- 
er-driven equipment in factories and mines* Self-employment is rare, but 
when it occurs, the operator generally owns his own equipment. 



OPERATING ENGINEER II 



AHEAS, OF EICPLOTMEMT - Every section of the country, but mainly in the 
larger urban areas. Work may occur in remote locations where highway con- 
struction and heavy engineering construction, such as dams, are being 



“ The wage structure for operating engineers is more oompli- 
oated than for any other construction trade, with hourly rates establish- 
ed not only for different types of machines, but often for machines of 
the same type, but of different capacity. In 52 large cities in 1958, 
shovel operators averaged from $2.80 to $4*^0 per hour$ bulldozer opera- 
tors, 12.30 to 14*60 per hour. In a representative Ohio area in 1460, 
union crane and hoist operators will be receiving 13 .70 per hour before 

the end of the year. The apprentice rate usually starts at 50% of the 
journeyman rate* 



U gHOP OF ENTRY AND REftXTIEBMEITPS - The usual entrance to the trade is in- 
lormai • A young man with an aptitude for working with machinery and some 
relevant experience such as truokdriving, may begin work as an oiler or a 
helper, or may get a job operating one of the simpler machines, such as 
an air compressor, is openings occur he may bo given a chance to operate 
somewhat more complicated machines, such as rollers. After some experi- 
ence operating these machines, he is given the opportunity to operate 
more complex machines. Often, informal instruction is given to new per- 
sonnel by experienced operators. Large contractors freq.uently have a 
wide range of construction equipment, thus affording opportunities to 
learn successively the operation of more complex equipment. 

Handling of the more complex equipment requires good eye-hand-foot coor- 
dination, skill in precision handling of heavy equipment, and judgment in 
estimating proper load size. 



Union Membership - A large proportion of operating engineers are members 
of th# International Union of Operating^ Sn^ineera# 



W^IHG COHDITIOHS AHB HAgAHDS - Much of the operating engineer's work is 



perfomed out of doors. The work is active and sometimes strenuous. The 
operation of some of the machines, particularly bulldozers and some types 
of scrapers, is physically wearing because the constant movement of the 
machine shakes or jolts the operator. 



ADDI TIONAL INFORMATION — Local contractors, 
ployment Service . 



unions, and the Ohio State Em- 



NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 



o.s.s.s. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Optometrists examine eyes and do other work concerned with 
safeguarding and improving vision .They use special instruments and tests 
to find and measure defects in vision and, when needed, prescribe eyeglass- 
es, eye exercises, or other treatment that does not require drugs or sur- 
gery. Most optometrists supply their patients with the eyeglasses pre- 
scribed. However, they usually have the lenses ground at an optical lab- 
oratory. Some optometrists fit lenses to frames and do minor repair work. 

A growing number of optometrists include visual training, the use of cor- 
rective eye exercises, in their practice. Some do other specialized work 
such as fitting persons who are nearly blind with telescopic spectacles, 

fitting contact lenses, studying the relationship of vision to highway 
safety, and analyzing lighting and other conditions that affect the effi- 
ciency of workers in industry. A few optometrists are engaged primarily 
in teaching or research. 

Optometrists should not be confused with ophthalmologists, oculists or 
opticians. Ophthalmologists and oculists are licensed physicians who spe- 
cialize in the medical and surgical care of the eyes and may prescribe 
drugs or other treatment, as well as lenses. Opticians grind lenses ac- 
cording to prescriptions for eye-glasses written by physicians who are med- 
ical eye specialists or by optometrists; they do not examine eyes or pre- 
scribe treatment. Optometrists do not treat diseases of the eye, but are 
trained in their detection and refer, such cases for medical care. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Chief needs are those of replacement since the number of optome- 
trists entering the profession annually is not equal to the number retir- 
ing. Applicants with the necessary qualifications have an excellent 

chance of admittance to a school of optometry. 

Trends - The demand for eye-care services will continue to grow over the 
long run. Part of the expanded demand will be met by medical doctors who 
are eye specialists, but optometrists will continue to supply a substan- 
tial proportion of all eye-care services. In 10 years the shortage of li- 
censed optometrists will be critical, due to expanding population needs. 

For women - They constitute 59^ of the profession and have many opportuni- 
ties to work as associates, particularly in the field of visual training. 
Those in private practice have been particularly successful in work with 
children. Those who marry find it possible to continue their practice in 
many cases. 

FIELDS OF EMP ^^^OT^^-^^ ^ivate practice, assisting established practitioners 



OPTOMETRIST 



health o'xiSios, hoepitTls, optical ^“Btrument manxtfaotur«r«» Md gov*rn- 
ment agencies, particularly as ccmmissioned officers in the irmsd S> 

vices • 

EBAS OP EMPLOYMENT - Large cities and industrial areas where , 

are engaged in office work or other occupations which place a strain on 
the eyes# Communities, especially in the South, that have no optometr o 
services available, will offer some opportunities for new gr^-duates. 

REMUNEEATION - As in some of the other health fields, a low income must he 
expected f^r the first 2 or 3 years of practice. As practice becomes es~ 
tablished, earnings usually rise significantly^ Income averages more than 

Practice in towns and small cities generally means hifi^er net earnings, 
although some practitioners in large cities have very high incomes. 

Salaried positions usually pay more in the beginning, but private prac- 
tice is usually more lucrative over the long run. 

mUIEEMENTS POE ENTRY _ 

General - Import7nt qualifications include a liking for mathematics ana 
■ scientific work, the ability to use delicate precision instruments, me- 
chanical aptitude and good vision. Successful practice requires the a- 
bility to deal with people tactfully. Courses in science and mathematics 

are recommended for high school study. 

Udiioation - Pive years of study beyond high school is the minimum educa- 
tion needed. Usually this consists of 2 years of pre-optometry education 
in any approved oollega, followed by 3 years of training in an optometry 
school. Some schools require a total of 6 years— 2 of pre-optometry 

study and 4 in a school of optometry. Pre-optometry courses include math- 
ematics and the basic sciences of physios, biology and chemistry, as well 
as general education courses. Ihe curriculum in schools of optometry pro- 
vides classroom and laboratory work, and experience in treating patients 
at the school *s clinic. Most schools give their graduates the degree of 
Doctor of Optometry (O.D.) but some confer the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Optometry or Master of Optometry. Specialization requires addi- 
tional training. Teaching or research usually require a master *s or Ph.D 
degree. 

School locations - In Ohio, the School of Optometry, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. (.5 year combined course) 

Licenses - All States and the District of Columbia require a license, which 
can be acquired after graduating from an accredited School of Optometry and 
passing a State Board examination. Not all States approve all schools so 
the student should choose a school approved by the Board of Optometry 
in the State where he expects to practice 

NOEKING CONDITIONS - Working hours in this profession are usually regular. 
Many offices are open 6 days a week and at least one night each week» Some 
practitioners keep only scheduled appointments. Since the work is not stren* 
uous, optometrists can often continue to practice beyond normal retirement 

age. 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local optometrists, American Optometric Association^ 
Inc., 4030 Choteau "Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri; School of Optometry, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Ohio State Optometric Association, 85 Bast Gay 

St., Columbus, Ohio v 

Wfvptis - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.; 



o.s.x.s. 




Revised; May 1968 ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE 

AND 

LIMB TECHNICIAN 
712.281-018 

NATURE OF THE ' WORK The orthotist and pros- 
thetist work together to make and fit artificial limbs, 
^Working from an orthopedic doctor's prescription, 
these technicians apply their skill to make each dis- 
membered and disabled person's rehabilitation process 
the easiest and most comfortable. Both the orthotist 
and prosthetist mnst have a good working knowledge 
of functional anatomy, of the basic piinciples of phys- 
ical therapy, and a knowledge of general physics 
and elementary mechanics (including strength and 
selection of mateiials ) . Both will learn to sketch 
and read planning chaarts , to make casts and molds, 
to do heat treating and forging, to measure and fit 
supports and braces, and to select support mateiials. 
In addition, they will learn to operate a variety of 
instruments from lathes to sewing machines and blow 
torches , 

The ORTHOTIST takes measurements for, designs, and 
manufactures the artificial support and limb. He selects 
material for each support that will best suit each client, keep- 
ing in mind the client's age, whether the limb is to be used in 
a corrective or supportive function, the duration for which the 
support will be used, and the cosmetic needs - those which 
will make the support appear most natural - in each case. 
Although he does not make the final fit, the orthotist must 
understand correct fitting and fitting techniques. 

The PROSTHETIST assists the orthotist in measuring for, 
selecting materials for, and designing the artificial support. 

His service, however, goes beyond to actually fitting the new 
or repaired support. In this fitting, he forms and shapes 
sockets, fashions harnesses, assembles all extra parts, and 
actually fabricates completed limbs from the initial to the final 
product. In making and fitting each limb, the prosthetist, 
who WDrks from a plaster cast of the dismembered part, 
familiarizes himself with each patient's nerVe strqcture and 
bone and muscle location in order to fit and harness each 
limb and terminal device in the most comfortable, usable' 
manner. After the fitting is complete, the prosthetist in- 
structs each client in the function of his new support or limb. 

The prosthetist should not be confused with the PHYSICAL 
THERAPIST (D.O.T. 079.378-034), one who wcrks with 
rehabilitants individually in order that they might derive the 
greatest use from each artificial support. 
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EMP LO YME NT OUTLOOK With the increase in and greater acceptance 
of rehabilitative services, the need for both orthotists and prosthetists will 
continue to grow. Currently, there is a ready need for approximately 
1,500 technicians in the United States in every area. Employers are 
more and more eager to train young people interested in learning the 
orthopedic technician’s skills. 

Recently, the trend in service has been directed away from the clinic 
setting and into private offices and laboratories. As this field grows, 
the need for experienced technicians to teach and do research will also 
steadily increase. Women, although they are not discouraged from enter- 
ing this field, are better suited to such services as corsetiers, sewing 
machine operators, and leather workers. Employers are most recep- 
tive to hiring a rehabilitated handicapped person; their success can be a 
new client’s best incentive . 



CLOSELY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Dental Ceramics Technician 
Dental Technician 
Medical Laboratory Technician 
Artificial Eye Glass Maker 
Chemical Laboratory Technician 



Medical Apparatus Model Maker 
Medical Technician 

Inspector, Dental, Medical, Orthopedic 
Equipment and Supplies 
General Laboratory Technician (any 

field) 



AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT Orthopedic technicians are found in pri- 
vate practice, in clinics in public health centers, hospitals, and rehabil- 
itation centers, in veterans’ installations, and in limb and appliance manu- 
facturing industies . 

The majority of technicians, although affiliated with clinics and hospitals 
in every area, are found primarily in larger metropolitan areas. 

REMUNE RATION Apprentices, assistants, technicians, orthotists, and 
prosthetists combined earn an average of between $115 and $160 per week. 
Both certified orthotists and certified prosthetists earn an average weekly 
salary of between $150 and $250 depending upon their work schedule, 
area of employment, and degree of experience . The assistant and tech- 
nician earn between $75 and $150 per week. The wage of an appren- 
tice in this field is determined by agreement between employer and 
employee. The two (2) year apprenticeship program offers a progress- 
ively increasing salary to the apprentice candidate , which may , at the 
end of his training, equal 85% to 95% of the orthotists's or prosthetist’s 

salary. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



o 



General The prospective apprentice candidate must be of legal working 
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age, a graduate of an accredited high school or vocational high school 
or its equivalent (see the ^'Training Directory'*', pp . 102-107, for in- 

formation about High School Equivalency examinations), and must have 
a high degree of mechanical aptitude and manual dexterity. In addi- 
tion, he must be willing to work patiently and tactfully, often under 
stress, with handicapped people - instructing, giving confidence to, and 
encouraging them about prosthetic work. He must be interested in de- 
tailed work and be able to stand as much as 90% of each day. Pre- 
viously, each technician was required to o\/n his own tools; today, 
however, each employer supplies all materials needed. 

Training Prospective prosthetists and orthotists may learn the skills 
of this profession through on-the-job and apprenticeship training or 
through a regular institutionalized program of study. On-the-job train- 
ing, an individual agreement between employer and trainee, is a 
flexible program geared to the intelligence and ability of each trainee. 

Apprenticeship training, a two-year program organized by the American 
Orthotic and Prosthetic Association, is now available in an increasing 
number of businesses and private firms . 

An increasing number of technical schools, colleges, and universities 
are offering both two-year associate of arts degree programs and four- 
year bachelor of science degree programs. Eor interested applicants 
in the Ohio area, a two-year associate degree program is now offered 
at Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois. 

CERTIFICATION Orthotists and prosthetists alike are being en- 
couraged to seek certification from the American Orthotic and Pros- 
thetic Association. Although not a requirement at this time, certifica- 
tion may soon be necessary for a greater and greater number of jobs. 
Some cities may also require that each practitioner be registered and/or 
licensed to practice in that location. 

AVENUE S OF PROMO TION l/Vlth experience, additional training, 
and demonstrated ability, one may advance to chief prosthetist, job 
foreman, manager, or superintendent of a manufacturing industry, or 
may open his own practice. 

WORKING C O ND I T I O N S In the private office and clinic, work space 

is clean, well-lighted , and well-ventilated . Work in the laboratory or 
on the manufacturing site may, however, be dusty and dirty due to 
materials used. One may work alone or with as many as twenty-five 
(25) other employees. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact: 



1 ) Local manufacturers and employers . 
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2) Local Ohio State Employment Service Offices. 

3) American Orthotics and Prosthetics Association 
919 Eighteenth Street, NW 

Suite 130 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

4) Jack D. Arnold, Ph . D., Director 
Prosthetic- Orthotic Education 

401 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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PAINTERS 

840.781- 010 
PAPERHANGERS 

841.781- 014 



NATURE OF THE WORK The PAINTER works 
on all kinds of surfaces (including wood, structural 
steel, and clay) inside and out from walls and wood- 
work to churches and industrial plant decoration. He 
first prepares the surface to be painted, one of the? 
most important aspects of any painting job: new sur- 

faces are sandpapers or sandblasted according to de- 
sired finish; remodeled surfaces or those which are 
to be repainted must be sandpapered to remove rough 
spots, cleaned to remove all dust, dirt, and grease, 
filled where nail holes and wear have left cracks and 
holes, and must have all old paint removed by scraping, 
using a powerbrush, sandblasting, or by heating the 
surface with a blowtorch and then scraping. He may, 
prior to painting, apply paint primer or wall sealer to 
insure the quality and durability of the paint job and to 
render the desired finish. Next he applies his know- 
ledge of paint chemistry in mixing exactly the correct 
paints. Finally, he applies the required paint, var- 
nish, lacquer, stain, enamel, or chemical coating to 
the surface by brush, roller, or spray gun. 

The PARERHANGER does a variety of work from plaster 
repairing to the actual wall-papering itself. First, the sur- 
face is prepared: plaster is patched, old paper is removed, 

painted surfaces are sanded, and/or sizing is applied (sizing 
prevents plaster suction and offers a better adhesive surface 
for paper). The paperhanger measures each surface to be 
papered, mixes the adhesive or paste, cuts paper or fabric- 
coated material to fit (matching textures and designs), and 
applies paper, smoothing and fitting it with a dry brush. 

Both the painter and paperhanger may be trained under the 
same or similar programs. Often one man may apply both 
skills in the labor market. Each of these craftsmen has his 
own set of basic tools: the painter - brushes, drop cloths, 

ladders, and scaffolding in some cases; and the paperhanger - 
buckets, brushes, and cutting and measuring tools. Among all 
workers in the building construction trades, the painter and 
the paperhanger apply their skills last; theirs is the responsi- 
bility of bringing out the best in each new, remodeled, or re- 
worked structure and accenting and augmenting other con- 
struction workers’ efforts. 
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^PLOYMENT OUTLOOK Tne need for painters mil increase slowly 
in the next few years in new building construction, as compared with 
other building construction occupations, Pre-primed and pre-painted 
building materials, more efficient paint application processes, and an in- 
crease in aluminum siding and related aluminum- coated products in 
general, have and will continue to reduce the need for a painter's ser- 
vices as they have been known in the past. Many new materials have 
been introduced into building construction, however, which fall under the 
painter's jurisdiction and which may help off-set those factors contri- 
buting to painters' declining en jyment in building construction. For 
those who keep pace with thes new materials, employment opportunities 
will continue to be available in increasing numbers. As building con- 
struction increases and painters retire or leave the trade, new workers 
will be needed, especially in industrial and commercial centers and in 
large metropolitan areas, 

Paperhangers' employment will also increase slowly dtce to changes in 
design and personal tastes, the emphasis now being on painted and 
masonry finished surfaces. 

Both painters and paperhangers will, however, find greater numbers of 
employment possibilities in remodeling and maintenance work currently 
and in the near future, 

CLOSELY RE LA TED OCCUPATIONS 

IDry W^all Sander Paint— Stripping Machine Operator 

Enameler Varnisher 

Glass Tinter White was her 

Maintenance— I nte rio r Finish Painter 

ARE AS O F EMP LO YMEN T Painters and paperhangers are employed 
tiy general, building, and painting contractors in new building construction 
and in remodeling and repair work. They also perform a variety of 
maintenance services in hotels, office buildings, utility companies, manu- 
facturing firms, schools, and in many other large private, commercial, 
and government units. 

The greatest opportunities exist in medium and large— sized metropolitan 
areas where centers of commercial and residential building occur. 

Many painting and papering firms, although located in a metropolitan area, 
travel extensively, taking job orders in many parts of the state and region. 
An increasing number of people are turning to self-employment as painters, 
paperhangers, or in a combined painting- papering enterprise, 

A great number of painters and paperhangers are members of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, a smaller 
number belonging to other labor unions. 
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REMUNERATION The national 1967 average hourly wage for both 
painters and paperhangers was $4.77; brush painters averaged $4.71 
per hour; spray gun and roller painters averaged $4.80 per hour; 
and paperhangers averaged $4.71 per hour. 

In Ohio, the basic entry rates for union- affiliated journeymen range 
from $4.20 to $4.57 per hour, each metropolitan area being different. 

Th<= painter and paperhanger apprentice begins at 50% of the journey- 
man's wage (for the first six months) and increases at six (6) month 
intervals to 85% of the journeyman's wage during the last six (6) months' 
period. Ohio union- affiliated painters and paperhangers earn between 
$4.20 and $6.22 per hour on an average, while non-union workers 
earn an average of between $2.50 and $3.75 per hour. Each painter 
and paperhanger may expect such fringe benefits as social security, 
unemployment compensation, and tota* disability insurance. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General Each prospective painter and paperhanger must follow a pro- 
gram of formal or informal training to be awarded journeyman status, a 
position which requires three years' training and/or experience. He 
may follow a high school vocational education program where the basics 
of the trade are presented, followed by a period of formal or informal 
on-the-job training. He and his employer may agree upon a complete 
on-the-job training program, either full-time or part-time depending upon 
the applicant's employment status during training. Further, each pro- 
spective painter and paperhanger should have good manual dexterity, a 
keen ability to discriminate color, and should not be allergic to paint, 
paint fumes, or any of the materials of the trade. 

The majority of prospective painters and paperhangers, however, learn 
this trade through a registered, three-year apprenticeship program, 
one which combines classroom and on— the— job training. Apprenticeship 
training applicants must be of legal working age and not more than 25 
years of age (this age limit is extended for those who have served in the 
Armed Forces), in good physical condition, a high school graduate or 
the equivalent (see the "Training Directory," pp . 102-107, for further 
information about High School Equivalency examinations), and of average 
or above intelligence. Upon registration, each applicant is asked to 
take an aptitude test (on which he must score 70% or above to be con- 
sidered further) and may undergo a personal interview. Most appren-^ 
ticeship programs are supervised by a local. Joint Apprenticeship Council 
and are structured under standards established by the National Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Training No matter where and how a painter and paperhanger are 
trained, the knowledge they must acquire is the same. They learn to 
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saiely usej care forj and. handle all materials and tools of the trade 5 
they learn many methods of prepa.ring, repairing, and sizing walls and 
surfaces; they learn how to remove wallpaper and paint; and they learn 
the best techniques for applying each material. Tiieir classroom study 
includes instruction in color harmony, paint chemistry, making cost 
estimates, and in mixing, matching, and making paint. They study the 
relationship between painters* and paperhangers* duties and among others 
employed in building construction occupations. 

AVENUES OP PROMO TION The painter and paperhanger, with ex- 
perience and a knowledge of the field, may advance to job foreman, cost 
estimator, or general foreman in larger paint contracting firms. Purther 
advancement may be found by opening a private business or entering the 
sales field. 

WORKING CONDI TIONS The painter and paperhanger stand during 
most of the work day. The work, although it doesn*t require great 
strength, is strenuous - lifting, placing, stretching, and climbing all being 
a part of each assignment. They are both subject to falls and falling 
equipment; painters must avoid paint fume inhalation and subsequent 
poisoning . 

The painter generally works, as does a paperhanger, a regular 40-hour 
week with new building construction firms. Building and remodeling dead 
lines, however, ir-v call for irregular and extended work hours. 

SOURCES OP ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



1) Local Ohio State Employment Service Offices. 

2 ) Local general and paint contracting firms. 

3) Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America 
local unions. 

4 ) Department of Industrial Relations 
Ohio State Apprenticeship Council 
220 Parsons Avenue, Room 310 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

5 ) U. S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
74 East Gay Street, Room 202 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
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PERSONAL 

SHOPPER 



296.358-010 



OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 




evisec 

January 

1961 



MATURE OF WORK - Also known as personal service shopper, shopper, shopper *s 
~ aid, or special shopper* Selects merchandise for customers according to 
written or telephone requests* May act as consultant or advisor and ac- 
company customer through store offering suggestions, although chopping 
**with customers” is now very rare* (Most sales personnel are trained to 
consult with and advise customers in their departments*) 

Usually is engaged in shopping involved orders such as complete outfits or 
high fashion items, mostly for people out-of-state and frequently for 
people in foreign countries* 

OPPORTURITIES 

Current - Very limited* One of Ohio *8 larger department stores employs 
only two personal shoppers out of a staff of 25 mail order people* 

Trends - Static* Ho increase in this employment is expected at the present 
time* 

Seasonal factors - Jjate October and November constitute the one peak 



"^riod of the year because of out-of-state and overseas Christmae gift 
shopping* 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Department stores, mail order houses, specialty 
shops, magazines, newspapers, and independent shopping bureaus* 

AREAS OF EMPLO^TMENT - Large cities* 

REMUNERATION - The starting rate generally ranges from $40 to $50 per week* 

METHODS AND REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY - Personal shoppers are generally chosen 
from the ranks of mail-order division personnel or from sales people with 
store-wide experience* Selection factors include the ability to follow 
oral and written directions, memory for names and persons, memory for de- 
tails, attractive appearance, color discrimination, exceptional taste in 
clothes, adjustment to routine, poise, and charm (for those in direct con- 
tact with customers) * Knowledges include that of style, artistic appreci- 
ation, and when working for stores in seme seabeaxsd cities, reading, writ- 
ing and speaking ability in one or more foreign languages may be necessary, 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Inside, working in and around others* 





PERSONAL SHOPPER 



AYEHTJES OP PROMOTIOI 



Moat workers start in the oooupatlon as telephone order takers or sales 
clerks* Thej aaj he proaoted froa this job to oorrsspondsntf head shop- 
per, or shopper specialising in Ivocwej and high-prios aerohandise* 
Proaotion is generally based on training^ work exporiohesf and seniority! 

FOR ADDITIOHAL IHPOBMATIOy - Contact looal departaent storos. 



lOTBS - (Looal opportunities » wages 9 eto*) 
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PHARMACIST 

074.181-010 



Thft fills prescriptions ordered «at 

mmmr pr80wa.o««?rs ^ st#»« and' distributes medicines and 

othsr health ' 

- S Si : 

:lie «ot«al Mtetag of iPgredl«i^» ..;. 

aoKt^ a«ig» «*«■ pro^B^' 




BWtetoo 

lies^ ^dxugs in And siAts food a^- ■'." 

J:oumal»,. er dO’ adsdnistratiife vo^ /■'■'/'; 

-the steitdjr innreese is^. 



"■ " ■■■>^- the -exf^ain-^^-^ -^-^ " 

eeht 'Of all 
'^%ttdAi!jfes •■and' ttift- : 

___ ,T9iert- -in ■ : diiiiiJld: ■ ^ 

„ S<wfcays« #«lwie« . tef ■ *“ 



#i the 

year ^.. fe»«ia^#^1a»liiiittiliiiliiM 
pvilitt -tpnn’ ■’’ ■ 



General: P3f<mi?eet^i»e '^;7 

should have a good high school hsok^#d«^'^^ 
oatics and science* In addition^ ordeii^'l^^ 
accuracy, and liking for people are desii%|ldiv 
qualities. For those planning to become 
tail pharmacists, the ability to deal with 
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PHAHMACIST 



people and manage a business is of special importance. 

Training: Graduation from a five year course in an accredit^ school of 

phar mitcy ' i rnecessary for licensure in Olio. An internship of at least one year, 
to be served during vacation periods or after graduation is also required. 

School locations: Approved and accredited colleges of pharmacy in Ohio are: 

Ohio State Univers ity, Columbus; Ohio Northern University, Ada; University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati; University of Toledo, Toledo. 

T.lcin.«e8, examination : Persons desiring registration as 

initially pass a written and oral examination conducted by the Ohio State Board 
and must renew their certificate of registration ^ery three years. 
Written tZts cover subjects of pharmaceutical chemistry, materia medica, phar- 
macology, pharmacognosy, pharmacy administration, and the theory and practice of 
pharmacy. Applicants are also given practical worK (actual ctymdlng 
Scriptions) combined with an oral examination. 

registration agreements with all states except Florida, Mew and Camornia. 

Fees include! $50 at time of examination for certification! $16 for renewal of 
certificates every 3 years; $100 for registration under reciprocal agreements. 
Interns must be registered with the Ohio State Board of Pharmacy - fee $10. 

WORKINO CONDITIONS Retail pharmacists generally work more than the standard 4^ 
hour week; 45-48 hours is quite common; over 50 hours a week not unusual, self- 
employment generally means longer hours. Bidustry, hospitals and Government 
agencies have the standard 40-hour work week. 

AVF.NUES OF PROMOTION Workers enter this profession as interns to registered 
pharmacists. The great majority of phanuacy school graduates first go to work in 
retail pharmacies; others start in hospital pharmacies and some in manufacturing. 
Workers may be promoted from prescription pharmacists to assistant manapr, and 
to Lpervisory positions in hospitals or manufactures pUnts. 
promotion basis is work experience and professional and managerial ability. 
prietorship of a drug store is somewhat dependent on the financial status of the 
dividual. About 50 per cent of retail pharmacists are proprietor-owners. 

SOURCE FOR ADDITIONAL I NFORMATION Write or contact any of the .S;^®y®„^®^redited^ 
c'olleges oflihii^cy in Ohio; Ohio State Board of Pharmacy, 21 W^t Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association, 40 

Columbus, Ohio; American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20037 

NOTES: (Additional local information). 
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NATURE OF THE WORK The physical therapist 
specializes in the rehabilitation of people' with injuries 
and/or diseases affecting muscles, joints, nerves, and 
bones through the use of heat, cold, light, electricity, 
massage, exercise, and mechanical devices. He may 
treat physical injuries, deformities, and disabilities 
resulting from multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and 
arthritis, who have been injured in industrial, home, 
and highway accidents, crippled children, and dis- 
abled veterans. 

Physical therapists' responsibilities may include: recording 
patients' progiress, performing muscle, nerve, and prosthetic 
evaluation, carrying out an effective treatment program, and 
helping to plan and execute a follow-up program for out- 
patients . 

Directed by a physician, the physical therapist may work as 
a member of a specialized rehabilitation team including a 
teacher, nurse, medical and psychiatric social workers, occu- 
pational therapist, psychologist, speech therapist, recreational 
worker, and vocational counselor. 

EMP LQ YME N T OUTLO OK Demand is expected to remain 
great throughout the 1960's and 1970's as a result of the in- 
creasing use of physical therapy in caring for the injured, 
diseased, and aged. Vocational rehabilitation and crippled 
children's programs, in which states are aided by Federal 
funds, will further bolster the demand. Turnover is high 
because many graduates are young women who may leave for 
marriage or family responsibilities. During recent years, an 
increasing number of men have been entering the field. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Physical therapists are em- 
ployed in general or specialized hospitals, schools for crippled 
children, physicians' offices, physical therapy clinics, nursing 
homes, public health services, athletic departments, rehabili- 
tation centers, university physical therapy departments, and 
with the Armed Forces, World Health Organization, and the 
Peace Corps . 

RE MUNERATION Salaries compare favorably with those in 
other professions requiring similar preparation. Median 
salaries on a national survey in 1967 were: 
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Recent Graduates : $6000 and up 

Experienced physical therapists: $7500 and up 

Supervisors, Teachers, Consultants: $9000 and up 

Salaries may be supplemfinted by maintenance and/or meals, by laundry 
service, group health policies, paid vacations, and time allotted for fur- 
ther study. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General High school graduation with a college preparatory course is 
required. The student who is considering physical therapy as a career 
should have the ability to get along with people and a strong desire to 
help them, initiative, and aptitude in the sciences. Physical therapy 
takes a great deal of patience and the ability to work toward a long- 
range goal even though progress seems slow. 

Training There are three basic plans of education for physical thera- 
pists. A four year bachelor’s degree program for high school graduates; 
a twelve month certificate program for students who hold bachelor's de- 
grees; and a graduate training program leading to a master's degree for 
students with a bachelor's degree and the requisite background. There 
are now 44 schools of physical therapy in the United States which have 
American Medical Association approval including Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio and the Ohio State University, ColxTinbus , Ohio. 

Curriculum A general curriculum leading to the bachelor of science de- 
gree in physical therapy includes, in addition to basic requirements to 
satisfy all bachelor degree programs, courses in physics and chemistry, 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, psychology, natural science, and physical 
therapy. The senior year of study consists almost entirely of physical 
therapy courses including clinical training. 

License Most states require licensing for the practice of physical therapy. 
Graduates of approved programs are admitted to the examination required 
of all applicants requesting licensing. In Ohio, there is a $25 examination 
fee charged of all applicants (cost of license included in this fee) and an 
annual renewal license fee of $5.00 (for further information regarding 
licensing, see Part III, the Ohio Employmant Information Series , the 
licensing brief, "Physical Therapist.") 

AVENUES OF PROMO TION Many short courses of instructions have 
been instituted in the past few years in order that graduate physical ther- 
apists may increase their knowledge and their value to employers. Ad- 
vancement to supervisory or administrative positions is available in large 
hospitals or oi**ganizations . Some opportunities for advancement exist 
through transfer to related fields, such as medical equipment sales, 
prosthetic engineering, and administration of schools for crippled children 
and rehabilitation centers . 
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SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, New York, 10019; 
The Ohio State University, School of Allied Medical Services, 410 
West 10th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 43210; Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 11418 Bellflower Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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ttATITRE OF THE OCCTJPATION - The physician primarily diagnoses diseases 
treats people who are in ill health ©In additioni he is concerned with 
vention of diseases and rehabilitation of the injured or ill. He generally 
examines and treats patients in his own office^ and in hospitals ^ but also 
visits patients at home when necessary. Some physicians combine medical 
practice with research or teaching positions or perform administrative 
work in hospitals, professional associations, and other organizations .About 
half of the total number of the physicians in private practice are general 
practitioners while the other half are specialists. Specialization has 
attracted many more physicians in recent years. At the present time there 
are 10,548 physicians practicing in Ohio. In the academic year 1957-58, 1240 
students were attending Ohio medical schools, and 292 graduated. 
OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Numerous, particularly in rural areas and in public health, reha- 
bilitation, industrial medicine, mental health, obstetrics, pediatrics, me- 
dical school faculty, medical research. Federal, State and local agencies. 

Trends - Demand for new physicians will remain great. In 1975 the United 
States will fall short by 3100 physicians of the anticipated need, despite 
the fact that many medical schools are expanding their facilities, and 
some new medical schools will be in operation. 

Women - constitute of the profession and will have continued opportunit- 
ies chiefly in pediatrics, psychiatry, obstetrics, gynecology, internal 
medicine and anesthesiology. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Private practice; hospitals as interns, residents and 



staff members; Federal government agencies such as Veterans Administration, 
Public Health Service; Armed Forces as commissioned officers; private indus- 
try, State and local health departments, teaching and administration in med-| 
ical schools, research foundations and professional organizations » 

IREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - State-wide with greatest need for physicians in rural 
areas. (One new 4 - year scholarship is awarded annually to an Ohio rural 
resident for study at any approved school of medicine. For information, 
write to the Committee on Rural Health, Ohio State Medical Association, 79 
East State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio.) 

REMUNERATION - 1953 estimates show self-employed physicians in general prac- 



tice averaging |15,150 and specialists averaging $24,500 per year. The phy- 
sicians* professional expenses must come out of this amount. Interns were 
averaging $155 a month in hospitals affiliated with medical schools and 
$198 a month in other hospitals. Room, board, and maintenance were included 
in many cases. It may take a year or two for a doctor to earn more than th< 
minimum to pay expenses, but income usually rises rapidly after that* 
jgETHOD OF ENTRY AND REQUIREMENTS 



Personal - Strong desire to become a doctor, above-average intelligence, in-| 
terest in science, good judgment, ability to ma.ka decisions in emergeno 
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«ltuations, and emotional stability* 

Eduoat tonal - In addition to graduation from an approred oollege, the 
following factors are considered: scholastic record, amount and kind 

of pre-medical education, score earned on the Medical College Admiss- 
ion Test, and evidence of character, personality and leadership qtual- 
ities. While nearly twice as many students applied for admission in 

1958 as could be accepted, medical schools report a need for a greater 
nimber of highly qualified candidates* The rising number of students 
leaving medical school beoa’ide of scholastic failure would seem to 

justify this attitude* State licensing examinations are required to 

practice in all states and the District of Columbia* 

® years following high school— 3 years Of pre-med- 
ical study, 4 years of professional education in a medical school, and 
1 year hospital internship# Some medical schools require 4 years of 
college education, (nearly 80^ of medical school entrants in I 957 had 
completed 4 years.) Pre-medical study must include courses in English, 
physios, biology and inorganic and organic chemistry* Students are 
also encouraged to acquire a broad general education. Medical school 
includes laboratory and classroom work in anatomy, biochemistry, phy- 
siology, pharmacology micro-anatomy and pathology, plus work in hos- 
pitals and clinics under the supervision of an experienced physiciant 
learning to take case histories, performing physical examinations and 

internship follows* Many physicians 
spend an additional year as an intern or resident in a hospital .To be- 
come a specialist the physician needs 2 to 4 more years of training 
loilowed by 2 or more years of practice in specialty* The training 
acquired at a hospital where the physician hao received an 
appointment as a resident and he follows a formally organized program 
of carefully planned assignments under the supervision of competent 
supervisors „ fetors interested in teaching or research may take grad- 
te work leading to the Master *s or Ph*D degree in a field such as 
biochemistry or microbiology. 

- A recent study of medical school expenses shows that among 

average cost of tuition and fees, room 
and board, and other school and living expenses was |2,836 a year for 

parried students and *3.271 a year for «a-rl.d etuLits. Cos“ tend 

school.. Scholarship 

provisions in medical schools have not kept pace with related 
frho ® Ph.I). degree studies are easier to finance. 

1 ° ®roup on Medical Education has recent- 

ly recommended additional private, State and Federal soholarship and 
loan progrMs. The qualified student would he wise to investigate cur- 
Ohln planned methods for financing his medical school education.) 

snecieliR+.n wn-nir i*r Ann —..ABA — K ^ I V M ^ 
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specialists work fewer hours per week thanl.;:;arprf^iUon^s * 

^HEB SOTOCES OP INFOKMATIOE - Council on Medical Education and Hosnitale 

Association, 535 Horth Bearhom Street, Chicago 10 , Illl 
ton^ Colleges, 2530 Kidge Avenue, Evans- 

^hus^^Ohio^ * Medical Association, 79 Bast State Street, Col- 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 




NATURE OF THE WORK - Applies gypsiim plaster to walls and ceilings in the in- 
terior of buildings to produce finished surfaces. Also applies "stucco” on 
the building exteriors. Follows blueprint instructions, and may also make 
intricate ornamental designs furnished by architect, such as cornices and 
paneling. Also applies gypsum materials used in fireproofing structural 
steel or for insulating exterior walls. In exterior work uses a trowel to 
spread gypsum plaster (mixture of chalk, fiber, sand, or other ingredients) 

on walls and ceilings of masonry, rock lath, or metal lath. Usually applies 

two separate base coats of plaster to a total thickness of l/8 of an inch, 
then may trowel it to a smooth surface or finish it in a variety of tex- 
tures. In exterior stucco work, applies a mixture of Portland cement and 
sand to masonry or metal lath, in the same manner as interior plastering. 
The finish coat usually consists of a mixture of white cement and sand or a 
patented finish material which may be applied in a variety of colors and 
textures, (in many small localities the journeyman plasterer also performs 
the work of the cement finisher.) Plaster-mixing machines are largely re- 
placing hand-mixing techniques. When working with the recently developed 
lightweight plasters, plasterers are making increasing use of plaster ma- 
chines to spray the plaster on walls and ceilings. In particular, thee© 

lightweight plasters have been used for fireproofing structural steel in 
large buildings. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - On a national scale, increased building and replacement needs 
should create many openings during this decade. On a local scale, condi- 
tions may vary widely and the number of apprentices accepted annually is 
apt to remain static. Up-to-date information should be obtained from u- 
nions, contractors, and the Ohio State Employment Service. 

Trends - Recent changes in plastering materials and improved methods of ap- 
plication are increasing the scope of the craft and creating new work op- 
portunities. Improved lightweight plasters are being used increasingly be- 
cause of their excellent sound-proofing, acoustical, and fireproofing qual- 
ities. Another development is the marked style trend toward the greater 
use of curved surfaces and ceilings made of plaster, both as a form of ar- 
chitectural treatment and to achieve special lighting effects. Factors 
counterbalancing these developments will be the continuing trend toward 
the use of nonpiaster (drywall) construction, and much less extensive use 
of ornamental plastering in large office buildings, banks, churches, the- 
aters, and hotels. 



PLASTERER 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMEira? - Chiefly in new building construction* Also in ex- 
tensive building alterations* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMEKT - Nationwide and Statewide* 



REMUNERATION - A 1958 survey of 52 largest cities showed an average hourly 
wage of l3o54* The I960 union rate in a representative Ohio area— $3*70 
per hour* Slack periods reduce these earnings considerably on an annual 
basis and maintenance and repair work occur infrequently to sup- 
plement earnings* The starting apprentice rate Is usually 50^ of the 
journeyman rate* 

METHOD OF ENTRY - A 3 to 4 year apprenticeship is generally recommended al- 
though a good number of workers have learned the skills of the trade In- 
formally by working for several years as helpers or laborers, or observing 
or being taught by experienced plasterers* 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Applicants should be between the ages of 10 and 25- 
good physical condition and manual dexterity are Important assets* 

Training - The work program teaches the apprentice how to use plastering 

tools and materials, how to apply the various coats, texture finishing, 

Installation of acoustical tile, cork, and similar materials^ how to use 
browning and finishing machines j how to prepare molds, templates and cor- 
nices, and how to lay out groins, arches, and coffered ceilings* Also be- 
comes familiar with work of other trades to determine whether lathing or 
other preparatory work Is satisfactory* Related classroom instruction in- 
cludes such subjects as drafting, blueprint reading, and mathematics* 

Union Membership - A large proportion of plasterers are members of unions-*' 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of America or 
the Operative Plasterers* and Cement Masons* International Association of 
the U» S* and Canada* 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS — Plastering requires considerable standing, 
stooping, and lifting* Most plastering work is done indoors* 

AVENU ES OF ^ PROMPT ION - Most plasterers remain journeymen throughout their 
working life, but some may advance to jobs as foremen or estimators* Many 
are self-employed f some expand into contracting* 

■4-^P^ ^^QWAL INFORMATION — Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Employment 
Service* 

ROTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Highly skilled workers who install, alter and repair pipe 



systems. Also install plumhing fixtures and appliances, and heating and re- 
frigeration units. Pipe systems provide steam, water or other liquids, air 
or gas which are needed for sanitation, heat, power, waste disposal^ fire 
protection, and other industrial uses. Install such systems in residential 
and commercial buildings, schools, power and chemical plants, sewage and 
water treatment plants, and other industrial establishments. Many opera- 
tions requiring various skills are performed when installing pipe systems. 
These include the bending of pipe and making welded, brazed, calked, sol- 
dered, or threaded joints. After a pipe system is installed, the plumber 
or pipefitter tests for leaks by filling pipes with water or air under 
pressure, and by using other methods. Use handtools, such as wrenches, 
reamers, drills, braces and bits, hammers, chisels and saws. Also use gas 
or gasoline torches and welding, soldering, and brazing equipment in their 
work. Power machines are often used to cut, bend, and thread pipes. Hand- 
operated hydraulic benders are also used to bend pipe. This broad field of 
work is sometimes considered to be a single trade. However, plmbers and 
pipefitters may do somewhat different types of work, particularly in large 
cities. Plumbers mainly install water, gas and waste disposal systems, 
p^-uicularly those which must be connected to public utility systems. Pipe- 
fitters install heating lines, such as hot water, and steam fitting sys- 
tems, especially in industrial and commercial establishments. For ezcuaple, 
they install pipes for ammonia systems in refrigeration plants, automatic 
sprinkler systems, lir'^s for compressed air and industrial gages, and com- 
plex pipe systems, in oil refineries, chemical plants and food-processing 
plants... ^ Some plumbers and pipefitters specialize in gas fitting and 
steamfitting. Gas fitters install and maintain the gas fittings and the 
central gas main extensions which connect the main gas line to homes. Steam 
fitters assemble and install steam or hot water heating systems. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



£iu?rent - A continued rapid rise in employment in this trade is expected 
during the 1960*s. In addition to openings resulting from the increase 

in employment, many job opportunities for new workers will arise as a 
result of replacement needs. (7-8000 annually on a nation-wide basis.) 
Locally, the number of apprentices accepted tends to remain static. Up 
to date information should be obtained from local unions, contractors or 
local offices of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

Trends - The anticipated 40 to 50 percent rise in construction expendi- 
tures predicted for this decade will contribute to an expected rise in 
employment in these oc cupations. Others factors includi the increasing 



PLUMBERS AND PIPE FITTERS 



importance of plumbing and pipe fitting in residential construction with 
more bathrooms per dwelling unit| and widespread installation of appli- 
ances such as washing machines and waste disposals* Also, the increas- 
ing number of installations of automatic heating systems .Industrial de- 
velopments such as growth of the chemical and petroleum refining indus- 
tries | and the greater use of refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment will also require more pipefitting work* Some technological de- 
velopments such as the growing use of factory prefabricated pliambing I 
assemblies, may limit the employment growth to a degree* 

FIELDS OF lIMPLOYMEira! - Plumbing and pipefitting contractors in new build- 
ing construction or doing repair, alteration or modernization work* Gov- 
ernment agencies, public utilities, ship and aircraft companies* Main- 
tenance, particularly in petroleum, chemical, and food-processing indus- | 
tries where the industrial operations include the processing of fluids I 
through pipes * 

AREAS OF EMPLOIMENT - Almost every community in the country, but concen- 
trated in the highly populated and industrialized areas* Those special- 
izing in steam and hot water heating systems are employed in large north- 
ern cities* 

RBMUNERAT ION - 1958 average rate in 52 large cities - $5*70 per hour for 
plumbers and $5*71 per hour for pipefitters* I960 rate in representative 
Ohio area - 13 *75 Per hour for both* Seasonal factors affect these oc- 
cupations much less than the other building trades* 

METHOD AND REi^DIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Most training authorities recommend a 
5-year apprenticeship program* A substantial number of craftsmen have I 
learned the trade informally, many with some knowledge gained from trade 
school or correspondence courses. •• Apprentice applicants are generally 
required to be between the ages of 16 and 25 and in good physical condi- 
tion* A high school education or its equivalent, with courses in math- 
ematics, physics and chemistry, is desirable* Applicants are oftdn re- 
quired to take aptitude tests, particularly to determine whether they 
have the high degree of mechsinical aptitude required in this field* Ap- 
prenticeship programs include both on the job and classroom instruction, 
and a combined plumber-pipefitting apprenticeship may be followed* 

A jouneyman’s license is required for plumbers in some localities* 

Union Membership - United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada* 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Work is active and sometimes strenuous* 
Frequently it is necessary to stand for prolonged periods and occasion- 
ally work in cramped or uncomfortable positions because of working in 
relatively inaccessible places* Most of the work is indoors* Danger is 
risked from falls from ladders, cuts from sharp tools, and burns from 
hot pipes or steam* 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - May become foremap, for a plumbing contractor, go 
into business for themselves, or become a contractor* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local plumbing and pipefitting contractors, un- 
ions, local apprenticeship committee, Ohio State Employment Service office 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, e tc.) 
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NATURE OF THE WORK - The duties of a policeman include the protection of life and 
property, the enforcement of laws and ordinances, preservation of peace, and the 
detection ana apprehension of criminals. Performs other duties as assigned to 
him. Patrols a regularly assigned area either on foot or by motor vehicle. May 
be assigned special duties involving one activity, such as, laboratory work, 
radio communications, firearms and fingerprint identification, etc. May inves- 
tigate particular types of crime, e.g., those related to homicide, narcotics, or 
burglary or work with specific groups, such as, youth and women. 

QPPORTUMITISS 



Current - The expansion of individual police departments has created a need for 
more men in traffic control and crime detection and prevention. A number of 
openings are created annually as a result of the need to replace those who 
die, retire, or leave the occupation for other reasons. 

Trends - The growth in population, especially in and around the larger cities, 
will create a need for more men.. Technological advances will influence the 
number of openings in the future and the nature of the work. 

Women - Most policev/omen are employed in crime prevention and detection work 
with girls and women. They make up a small percentage of the total number 
enployed. 



FIBIDS AND AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Policemen are employed by city, county, state, 
and federal governments. In addition, some private employers hire protective 
service workers. 

REMUNERATION - The approximate entrance salary for policemen in Ohio ranges from 
$3,460 to $5,278 per year. Salaries are dependent upon the size of the city and 
the amount of money made available by the local government. The majority of 
policemen receive periodic increases each year until they reach their roaxiiiium 
salary. Salaries for police chiefs range from less than $5,000 a year in some 
small cities to more than $14>000 a year in a few metropolitan areas. Most 
police agencies give their employees a special allowance for uniforms and fur- 
nish the special equipment they use, such as, revolvers, night sticks, hand- 
cuffs, and badges. Extra benefits include paid vacations, sick leave, liberal 
retirement systems, and group medical, surgical, and life insurance plans. 

HBQUIREMBNTS FOR ENTRY 

General - Must be a citizen of the United States and 21 years of age. Pass a 



POLICEMAN 



i(«ritt«n and oral examination^ and undergo a character and background investiga- 
tion. Possess a genuine interest in people and a personal respect for law and 
order. The qualities of honesty and emotional stability are important. Capa- 
ble of analyzing a situation^ making an independent decision^ and acting re- 
sourcefully. Have the ability to write clear and accurate reports^ understand 
and follow oral directions^ make cos^lete and accurate observations^ and learn 
the use and care of equipment. Msy have to be a resident of the area. Will 
serve a probationary period. 

Education - High School graduation or its equivalence is necessary for entr^.nce 
into this occupation. Will receive on-the-job training in such areas: self- 

defense^ proper care and use of firearms, state criminal laws and local ordi- 
nances, accident investigation, police procedures, search and seizure, etc. 
The amount of instruction ranges from two (Z) weeks to several months. Will be 
assigned to work with an experienced officer for a short period of time. 

Physical - Must pass a physical examination and performance test, and meet cer- 
tain height and weight requirements. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - The majority work a 40 hour week, although the average in 
small towns is 46 hours. Will work nights, holidays, and weekends on a rotation 
basis. 

AVENUES OF, PROMOTION - With experience the policeman may be promoted to sergeant, 
lieutenant, and finally captain. Advancement usually depends upon the indivi- 
dual's position on the promotion list. Position on the list is based on written 
examination and work performance. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITICWAL INFORMATION - Write or contact: International Association 

of Chiefs of Police, 7C)4 17th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C»;local police depart- 
ment or civil service board. Read: "Policemen" Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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MATUHB OF THE WOBK - Depends greatl 7 upon 
form one or more of the following duties 
post, paper mail, and letter mail; cancels outgoing mail by operating a canceling 
machine or using a hand stamp; sorts outgoing and incoming mail into one of sev- 
eral local and distant groupings. Sells postage stan?)s, money orders, posta] 
cards, and stamped envelopes. Checks envelopes and packages to see if sizes are 
acceptable. Registers, insures, and con$)utes mailing costs of letters and par- 
cels, Accepts deposits in postal savings accounts; rents post office boxes; 
answers questions on rates, mailing restrictions, and other postal matters; 
assists individual in filing a claim for damaged mail; and posts circulars, 

OPPCRTUNITIBS 



Current - At present there is a need for replacements as a result of workers 
leaving the service to enter other fields of work, retirements, or deaths. In- 
creased postal activities have brought about a moderate increase in postal 
clerk employment. Competition for permanent positions is very great because of 
the security offered. 

Trends - Post Office activities are expected to increase during the next decade 
as a result of population growth and increased business activities. Additional 
opportunities will develop for postal clerks, but not in proportion to the in- 
creased activity, because of the mechanization of postal facilities and equip- 
ment, 

FIBUS AND AREAS OF EMPIOYMENT - In all post offices throughout the United States, 
but concentrated in the larger centers of population, 

HKMJHERATKai - The beginning salary for substitute clerks is $2,26 per hour, A 
step increase of 80 an hour is given for satisfactory service each year for six 
successive years, and then every three years for five additional steps until a 
ma x i mum of $3*14 an hour is reached. The entry salary for regular clerks is 
$4565 per year, A periodic or step increase of $l60 per year is received in 
recognition of satisfactory service for six successive years, and then every 
three years for five additional steps until a Tnaxi.Tnum of $6325 is reached. Clerks 
working at night are paid extra at the rate of an additional 10^ on their basic 
hourly rate. Extra benefits for substitute and regular «atiployees include 13 days 
sick leave per year, paid vacations, retirement and survivorship benefits, and 

optional participation in group life and health insurance programs. 
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General - Must be a citizen of the United States, at least 13 years of age, pass 
the federal civil service examination for clerk-carrier. The civil service ex- 
amination covers the following areas: general intelligence, reading accuracy, 

and the ability to follow instructions. Are subject to an investigation of 
moral character and loyalty. Should be pleasant and tactful in dealing with 
others, present a neat appearance, and have a good memory. Possess good eye- 
hand coordination and the ability to read rapidly. May have to live in the 
area served by particular post office. Upon satisfactory con?)letion of a one 
year probationary period the appointment as clerk becomes permanent. 

Education - No formal education or special training is required for employment 
as a post-office clerk. Most of the applicants who have been appointed in the 
past few years, however, have been high school graduates. tti-the-Job train- 
ing is generally provided by the immediate supervisor or other experienced em- 
ployees. 

Physical - Must pass a physical examination to determine vdiether they are capable 
of with-standing the strenuous physical exertion required. E^yesight must be at 
least 20/30 in one eye. Men must weigh at least 125 lbs. This weight require- 
ment may be waived for those who can pass a strength test. There is no weight 
requirement for women. Must be able to stretch, lift, walk, stand, and throw 
for long periods of time, and handle heavy sacks of mail. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Workers entering this field begin as substitutes. Upon 
attaining regular status the en^loyee may be promoted from this position to a 
postal clerk Job at a higher level, scheme examiner, mail dispatch expediter, 
foreman, or other preferred assignment. C^)portunities for promotion are more 
prevalent for clerks than for carriers, but still very limited. Merit is the 
controlling factor in advancement to higher positions. Qualifications necessary 
for promotion may include experience, training or education, aptitude, work per- 
formance, and personal characteristics. All clerks are required to pass periodic 
scheme examinations on the work for which they are responsible, 

SDDRCBS OF ADDITICaiAL INFORMATION - Write or contact: your local post office j U.S. 

Civil Service Commission, Post Office and Courthouse Building, 5th and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; local office of the Ohio State Snployment Service. 
Bead: Post Office Occupations, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 1300, 

United States Department of labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NATURE OF WORK - May be engaged in any one of a number of activities involv- 



ing research into the breeding, feeding, and management of poultry flocks* 
Manages poultry farm for large scale production of market or hatching eggs, 
and hatchery chicks* Applies statistical or physiological genetics princi- 
ples for large breeding farms* Compiles nutrition formulae and maintains 
quality control for feed manufacturing companies* Does sales and service 
work for feed companies, biological supply houses, and equipment manu- 
facturers* Devises new methods of the preservation and use of eggs, poul- 
try meat, and inedible by-products* May also utilize his knowledge and re- 
search techniques for the marketing of egg and poultry products through in- 
dependent corporations, cooperatives, and chain stores; for educational and 
resea>roh work at educational institutions, experiment stations, and private 
corporations dealing with poultry; and for agricultural journalism and ad- 
vertising involving poultry products* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Par more positions available than qualified people to fill them* 
Largest numbers of openings exist in agriculture-related business enter- 
prises, or farm management in poultry integrated corporations; in sales 
and service work for feed companies, biological supply firms, and equip- 
ment manufacturerers; and in poultry technology work in educational and re- 
search institutions and food manufaotxiring plants* 

Trends - Toward larger production units, greater integration, and more pre- 
pared foods, all of which require more technically trained people* 

For women - Opportunities are particularly good in research institutions, 
biological supply houses, and food manufacturing plants, for research 
workers and technicians* 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Poultry farms, feed manufacturing companies, biologi- 
oal supply houses, poultry raising equipment manufacturers, food process- 
ors, supermarket chains, educational institutions. Federal and State Gov- 
ernment agencies, and farm journals or other publications dealing with 
poultry* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nationwide with emphasis on agricultrual areas* 



REMUNERATION - College graduates with a D*S* in agriculture who have speci- 
alized in poultry science generally start at 14500 to 15500 a year* Those 
with an M*S* degree start at l3000-$6000, and those with a Ph*D* at 16^00- 



POUL TRY HUSBAMIHAN 



$7500* Top executive positions pay |10,000 and up* Better beginning sala- 
ries are anticipated teoause the supply of qualified people will probably 
not meet the demand in the near future* 

ENTRY METHODS AND REQ.UIREMENTS - Background of farm living is considered 
helpful* Graduation from high school is necessity with emphasis on bio- 
logical sciences, mathematics, chemistry, and physics preferred* 

Higher education - A college degree with specialization not only in agri- 
*“ culture and poultry science, but also in some special area of the latter 
such as genetics, nutrition, marketing, or poultry products technology is 
necessary for the most responsible and the highest paying positions* 
Students specializing in poultry should choose the agriculture, agriotil- 
ture industries, agricultural science, or food technology curriculum, 
depending on field of interest* The agricultural curriculum prepares for 
farm management^ for commercial production of eggs, chicks, broilers or 
turkeys, and for sales and service work. The agricultural industries 
curriculum prepares for agri-business training for farm management and 
marketing of poultry products* The agricultural science curriculum pro- 
vides basic training for graduate work* An advanced degree is highly de- 
sirable for those expecting to teach or do research work. The food tech- 
nology curriculum prepares for training in preservation, processing, and 
the development of new uses for food products* 

Financial assistance for students in need who have a good academic re- 
cord is available through scholarships and part-time employment at Ohio 
State University* s College of Agriculture* 

School location - Ohio State University in Columbus has the only approved 
poultry husbandry curriculum in the State of Ohio* 

WORKING CONDITIONS - May work long and irregular houre# Often works alone* 
Usually surroundings are clean* 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - May be promoted to executive positions* 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Write or contact the Department of Poultry 
Science, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, 674 West Lane 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio*;U*S* Civil Service Commission, Washington 25 , D*C«; 
U*S* Department of Agriculture, Washington 25» D*C* 

NOTES - (Local information, additions, etc.) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE (Silk or wool 

lATURB OP THE WORK - The silk or wool finisher restores dry-cleaned and wet- 
cleaned garments to their new appearance hy use of rarious types of finish- 
ing equipment. Steam is used to soften the fahric» remowe the wrinkles » 
and restore the original shape and style of the garment. This is done by 
using presses of various sizes and shapes in combination with electric and 
hand steam irons.- 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Cnyrent — There are no sharp shortages or oversupplies reported in this 
occupation at the present time. 

Trends - The dry cleaning industry will share in the increased business 
caused by the rising population. However, no sharp deviation from the 
current picture is anticipated. 

I FIELDS OP EMPLOYMENT - Centrally located dry cleaning plants or retail shops 
maintaining their own cleaning equipment. 

I AREAS OF EllPLO'yMENT - Opportunities are most numerous in large population 
centers . 

IrEMUNERATIQN - Piece work basis. Can average from 14500 to $7000 a year. 

IMETHOD AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - The ability to make decisions, the abil- 
ity to concentrate, good eyesight and manipulative dexterity are important 
assets. Educational courses that sxe helpful include textiles and clothing 
construction. Most finishers receive on-the-job training lasting six monthc 
to one year. (One Ohio dry cleaner says he can determine whether a finishes 
is fitted for his job inside of one month— and that if he is, he should be 
fully trained inside of six months.) Training is also available at the Na^ 
tional Institute of Dry Cleaning, Silver Spring, Maryland, for members of 
this association and their employees. Prerequisites include one or more 
years of practical experience and that the trainee be 18 years of age or 
more. 

For women - Men are preferred for wool finishing in some retail shops where 
the work is visible to the customer, for the sake of appearances. Although 
some women are just as well qualified as men in this occupation, operating 
wool finishing equipment looks like a heavy job. Many women are employed 
as finishers of non-wool fabrics. 



PRESSER, MACHINE 



for non-whit • - Oppartonitles aro T«ry good for antry into this occupation. 

Union asnbcrship - Fressera arc not organised oonplstsly in Ohio* !Phoss 
who hare union affiliations belong to either the International leaocia- 
tion of Cleaners and bye House Workers or the Analgaaated Clothing Work- 
ers of Inerioa* 

WOmciWC COHbITIONS - Conditions are necessarily hot and steany* Working 
while standing all day is necessary* banger of burns fron equipnent* 
Peak work load periods occur in the Spring and Fall* 

AbblTIOWAL IWFOBMATIOH - Local dry cleaning establishaents or write to the 
national Institute of bry Cleaning^ Sllwer Springy Maryland* 

HOTfS - (Local opportunities y wages y etc*) 
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"li^STRlAL RELEASE 

NATURE OP THE INDUSTRY - Basically, printing is a means of transferring ink 
"impressions of type, photographs, and illustrations from a press plate to 
paper, metal or other materials. The more than 52,000 printing and publish- 
ing establishments employed about 265,000 printing craftsmen in 1958* An ad- 
ditional 55 » 000 were employed by government agencies and business establish- 
ments doing their own commercial printing, such as paper box manufacturers • • 
Three printing processes are in general use today--letterpress, lithography 
(offset printing), and gravure o A fourth method, the screen process, is in- 
creasing in importance. • • In letterpress (relief) printing, the letters and 
designs to be produced are raised above the nonprinting areas of the press 
plate cLetterpress is the oldest and by far the most common printing process. 
Practically all newspapers, the bulk of books, magazines, and a substantial 
portion of other printed items are produced by this method. The letterpress 
process also includes photoengraving, stereotyping and eleotrotyping. . . The 
press plate used in lithography is smooth, with both the image and nonimage 
areas on the same level. Lithography is based on the principal that grease 
and water repel each other. The image areas of the plate are coated with a 
greasy substance to which the greasy printing ink will stick. On the press, 
before each inking, the plate is moistened with water, so that only the im- 
age areas take up the greasy ink from the inking roller. In modern lithog- 
raphy, the plates are produced photomechanically, and the method is often 
referred to as photolithography. Lithography is predominantly used for cal- 
endars, maps, posters, advertising material, and printing on metal. This phase 
of the industry is relatively new and has had a large growth in the past 15 
years... Gravure or intaglio printing is much less widely used than either 
the letterpress or lithographic method. The relative position of the print- 
ing and nonprinting areas of the plate is the reverse of that in letter- 
press. The letters and designs are etched into the plate. Stinday newspaper 
supplements and mail-order catalogs are well-known examples... In screen 
printing paint is forced by a rubber squeegee through screen mesh stretched 
over a printing frame; leaving a design on the surface being printed. Design 
is controlled by a stencil or pattern. 

OCCUPATIONS WITHIN THE INDUSTRY - Composing room; hand compositors, typeset- 
ting machine operators. Monotype keyboard operators. Monotype caster opera- 
tors, Teletypesetters, photocompositors, and proofreaders. lithographic 
Craftsmen: platemakers, artists and letterers, cameramen, cutters and off- 
set pressmen. Pressroom: letterpress and gravure pressman. Also, book- 

binders, photo engravers, eleotrotypers and stereotypers. Many other skill- 
ed workers in maintenance occupations. 

OPP ORTUN IT lES - There will be many opportunities for young men to enter the 
skilled printing trades in the 1960*s because of moderate growth in employ- 
ment and the need for replacing workers who retire, die or transfer. Al- 




though production of printed materials will expand to m i»opulation 

increase, technological developments will keep employment increasing 

at as high a rate as production. Composing room employment should increase 
moderately, while the largest increase will occur in pressman and lithog- 
raphic occupations. 

FI ELD S OF EMPLOIMENT - ”Joh” (commercial) shops provide the largest number 
of jobs, producing such printed matter as letterheads, business forms, ad- 
vertising matter, folders and pamphlets. Most job shops also have lithog- 
raphic (offset) departments. Newspapers provide the second largest employ- 
ment field, from large city operations employing several hundred craftsmen 
to smaller dailies and weeklies employing less than 15 skilled workers. .. 
Lithographic plants provide the third largest field, producing items sim- 
iliar to commercial letterpress plants, hut by a different method... Bind- 
eries which assemble printed materials into books, folders, magazines, and 
pamphlets also provide many jobs for craftsmen. 

AlEAS O F. EMPLOYMENT - Throughout the country. Almost eveTy small town has 
a printing shop of some kind. Ohio is one of 5 states employing more than 
half of the nation’s printing craftsmen. Cleveland is a .leading printing 
center. Job and periodical printing is highly concentrated in major urban 
areas. 

RSaMCNBRAT ION - Earnings in the printing and publishing industry are among 
the highest in manufacturing industries. In April, 1959 production worker* 
(including semiskilled and unskilled workers in addition to pointing 
craftsmen) averaged $101.73 a week or $2.6? an hour. Inprentices ut^ually 
start at 40 to 509S of the journeymen’s wage in the employe-»**s shop. 
jj^H0D_QF_ ENTRY - Apprenticeship is the usual method. In some small shops 
t+ is possible to pick up the printing trades by working with printing 
craftsmen or by a combination of work experience and schooling. About 3000 
vocational or high schools offer courses in printing. These courses may 
materially help a young person to be selected as an apprentice. Apprentices 
are often chosen from among the young men already employed in various un- 
skilled jobs in printing establishments. Prior civilian or military experi- 
ence in the field may lead to advanced status. 

-^^^JQ^^MENTS for entry — To be eligible for apprenticeship, applicants are 
j generally required to be between 18 and 30 years of age and be able to pass 
I e physical examination. Most employers require a high school education or 
; its equivalent. A thorough knowledge of spelling, punctuation and grammar 
j is essential for some of the printing trades. Courses in art, such as draw- 
‘ 1ng, design, color and lettering, as well as courses in physics and chemis- 
try, are also helpful for many kinds of printing work. 

IPSK-INtj CPNDIT IONS - A standard workweek of 37-^ hours was specified in labor 
management contracts covering a majority of the organized printing trades 
workers in 1958, although standard workweeks of 38J hours were also common. 

- The two largest are the International Typographical Union and th* 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America'. 
Others include the International Photo engravers Union of North America, 
International Stereotypers’ and Electro typers* Union of North America, and 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Tbe majority of llthographlo 
workers are in plants under contract with the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America (Ind.) a union which organizes on a plant— wide basis. 

SOURCE ^ S, _QF ADDITIONAL INFORMA TION — Local printing establishments, local 

unions, local union-employer apprenticeship committees, Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service office. ^ ^ 

notes - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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NATURE OF THE WO RK A business programmer 
prepares instructions for the electronic computer. He 
carefully analyzes every ’’problem" processed in a 
computer so that exact and logical steps for its solu- 
tion can be worked out. In some cases, this pre- 
liminary work is done by an experienced programmer; 
in others , it may be done by a specialist known as a 
systems analyst (012.168). Once this preliminary 
work has been completed, the detailed instructions 
for processing the data can be prepared by the pro- 
grammer . 

In business offices where computers are frequently used to 
bill customers , make up payrolls , and keep track of inven- 
tories, the programmer first determines which facts must be 
used to prepare documents such as customers' bills or em- 
ployees' paychecks . Next he records the exact form in which 
these facts are entered on company records. He then makes 
a flow chart or diagram showing the') order in which the com- 
puter must perform each operation, for which he prepares 
detailed instructions . The programmer is also responsible 
for preparing an instruction sheet for the console operator 
to follow when the program is run on the computer. 

The final step in programming is "debugging" - checking 
that instructions have been correctly written and will produce 
the desired information. The programmer may assist in 
determining causes of machin=‘ malfunction and in program 
revision . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK In the next decade, many 
thousands of new jobs for programmers will become avail- 
able each year. Employment is expected to increase 
rapidly as technological changes render computers increas- 
ingly useful to business .and government, especially in pro- 
cessing business records and in controlling manufacturing 
processes, and as the number of computer installations in- 
creases. Women as well as men will find good opportuni- 
ties in this field. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Programmers find employ- 
ment in large business organizations, government agencies, 
insurance companies and banks , public utilities , wholesale 
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and retail establishments, manufacturing firms, and in educational in- 
stitutions . 

R EMUNERATION The average salary for beginning programmers 
is about $5500 per year and about $8500 to $9500 for experienced 
programmers. Evening or weekend work may be necessary, al- 
though daytime hours are most common. Salary varies according to 
education and training, size of business, duties performed, and the 
length of employment with any one company. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General A person interested in becoming a programmer should be 
a logical thinker and have an aptitude for the exacting kind of analysis 
which the job requires. A programmer should be patient, persistent, 
and extremely accurate . He often needs to use ingenuity and imagin- 
ation in establishing a successful program. 

Education and Training Programmers doing scientific and engineering 
work are usually college graduates with degrees in physical sciences, 
engineering, or mathematics. Employers who use computers to pro- 
cess business records generally place somewhat less emphasis on 
technical college training, previous work experience often serving 
equal importance. Preference is often given, however, to applicants 
with education beyond high school. 

Prospective programmers can acquire some of the necessary skills at 
an increasing number of technical schools, colleges, and universities 
offering formal instruction. Instruction ranges from home study to 
advanced work in computer technology at the graduate level. Instruc- 
tion at the high school and post high school levels is available in many 
parts of the country but does not entirely eliminate the need for on-the- 
job training. Since technological changes are continually taking place 
in this field and each type of computer has its own special programm- 
ing requirements, some additional training is often necessary even for 
experienced programmers who change from one job to another. 

WO RK ING CONDITIONS A programmer usually works from 35 
to 40 hours per week. Occasional evening or weekend work is re- 
quired while correcting program errors or determining causes of 
machine malfunctions. Programmers usually work in well-lighted, 
air-conditioned, modern offices. 

AVENUE S OF PROMO T ION Most employees enter the occupation 
as programmer trainees and advance to journeyman programmers or 
projects programmers after a year or more of experience and train- 
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ing. With additional experience they may progress to programmer 
chief, systems analyst, or to other supervisory positions in compute 
administration , 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Contact: Data 

Processing Management Association, 524 Busse Highway, Park 
Ridge, Illinois, 60068. 
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C? WOHK - Studies behavior of people* develops tests which measure 
aptitudes and personality, and uses test results and other techniques as 
aids in understanding individuals* May engage in such varied activities 
as teaching in colleges and universities, diagnosing and treating mental 
disorders, counseling individuals, assisting in selecting workers for ;jobs. 

Is in one of two major groups— specialist in applied xieTct woru.xng uj.xc?ow-f 
ly with people; or specialist in research or college or university teach- I 
ing. 

The clinical psychologist works in mental hospitals or clinics and is con- 
cerned primarily with problems of maladjusted or disturbed people. Conducts 
interviews, gives diagnostic tests, and provides individual or group psy- 
chotherapy. 

The counseling or guidance specialist helps students, the physically 
handicapped, and other individuals achieve educational, vocational, and 



social adjustment* 

The school psychologist administers intelligence and diagnostic tests to 
children, interprets the results, and suggests remedial action when neces- 
sary. 

In other applied fields such as industrial, personnel, human engineering, 
and educational psychology, may act as a management consultant, selector 
and trainer of personnel ; may assist in designing equipment for the most 
efficient utilization of personnel, or develop improved teaching methods. 

Specialists in basic science fields conduct research in colleges, univer- 
sities, mental hospitals, government agencies, and a variety of other or- 
ganizations* Examples of research problems in developmental, experimental, 
comparative and social psychology--relation of age to learning ability, 
brain function under conditions of extreme fatigue, how living conditions 
affect animal and human behavior, how attitudes change as a result of group 
living, etc* 



OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Nationally, expected to grow substantially during the 1960*8 • 



Strong demand for those with Ph.B. degrees in every field or specializa- 
tion and in most parts of the country* Considerable demand for those with 
master*s degrees but opportunities for full professional employment are 
more limited* The doctorate is generally required for independent practice 
and the more responsible salaried positions* 



Trends - Continued rapid expansion of this profession in the foreseeable 
future is based on population expansion; increasing recognition by schools. 



PSYCHOLOGIST 
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government agencies, private industry, and the public } growing concern 
about mental health needs resulting in a tremendous increase in State 
funds available for treatment; and the Federal Government's major spon- 
sorship of psychological research. 

For women - Mostly in clinical psychology. School counseling and guidance 
programs will offer increased opportunities as will colleges and industry 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nationally, more than one-third are employed by col- 
leges and universities .Government agencies employ the second largest grouii 
Sizeable groups are also found in elementary and secondary schools, private 
industry,and non-profit foundations, hospitals and clinics .Private practicf 
is also a growing field. 

ARFAS__0F employment - Large cities, university towns, mental health insti- 
tutions located in rural areas. 

REMTTNERAT ION - In late I960, beginning salaries averaged between $4500 and 
15500 annually for psychologists wi th m ast er's degr ees and bet ween > 6000 

4. wx XiT#jur • ' » n X • x eatPXlUx uc augL 

industrial salaries for Ph.D.'s with limited experience were starting at 

18500. 

METHODS AND REi^UIREMENTS OF ENTRY - The master's degree requires a minimum 
of one year full-time graduate study. Clinical and counseling psychology 
master's degrees require a minimum of two years in those schools which in- 
clude practical training in the master's degree program. 

The Ph.D. degree requires a minimum of three or four years of graduate 
work— and usually 4 to 5 years including one year of internship or super- 
vised experience in the case of clinical and counseling psychology. Most 
universities have more applicants for graduate study in psychology than 
can be accepted. 

Advanced training is most commonly obtained in graduate departments of 
psychology. 

Underg raduate courses - Basic psychology courses, supplemented by the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, statistics, and mathematics, are the most 
frequent requirements. 

Selection factors - College grades and performance on aptitude test .Emo- 
tional stability, interest in people, and social maturity are considered 
important for those entering the applied fields. 

ADDITIONAL IN FORMATION - Local colleges and universities; American Psycholo« 
gioal Association, 1335 I6th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 



NOTES - (Local opportunities, etc.) 
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NATUKE OF THE WORK - In corporate public relations, keeps nianagement jufonneci of 
changes in the openings of its (management's) various publics— stockholders, em- 
ployees, customers, suppliers, and government. Also counsels management as to 
the impact its action of lack of action will have on the opinions of these pub- 
lics . Once a corporate decision h as been made , commu nicates this information in 

c impaj^^?*puDlic3. (In organizations 
other than corporations, usually acts in a smiliar manner in regard to his em- 
ploying organization and its publics.) 

Develops and maintains good relations with representatives of various commani- 
cations medln in order to gain maximum attention to the material he sends them. 
May also use means of communication such as posters, pamphlets, displays, movies, 
speeches, company house organs, or even con?)any annual reports, toy also have a 
hand in formulating and executing the company's advertising policy. 

Prepares publicity for release to various media in the style of the individual 
medium, including newspapers, magazines, radio and television station. In addi- 
tion to written material may provide photographs to newspapers and magazines and 
slides and film to television stations, toy also work up special features or 
programs in addition to day-to-day releases, or may alert media to possible 
stories about his organization which they may wish to develop themselves. 

May be a specialist in some field such as finance, technical article writing, or 
legislation. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Currei^ » Listed as a demand occupation by the U.S. Department of I^bor. 

- The growing size and complexity of many organizations and the Increased 
desire for favorable public opinion in the business community at large, because 
of its effect on product sales, employee productivity, and labor and govern- 
mental relations, should increase the need for qualified public relations men 
to clarify policies and other Information at the public level. 

F_lEIj)S OF EMPLOYMEN T - Business and industry, Federalj State, and city government; 



fund-raising organizations, professional, trade, or iinion associations; colleges 
and universities 5 public relations and advertising agencies ^promotion departments 
of newspaper, radio and television stations, self eo^jloyment as a public relations 
consultant. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Most numerous in large metoropolitan centers. 



gSMlfflERATIQN - In Ohio, most salaries fall between $^000 and $10,000 annually. More 
in exceptional cases. 



PUBLIC REUTIONS MN 



iJlTRY METHODS AND HEQUIREMBNTS - In the past, entry has been gained frequently 
from newspapers. Also, congpany personnel who have carried some small public 
relations duties have taken charge of full-scale programs as they developed. 
Some entrants have worked in other communications medica, or advertising agen- 
cies. Of late, some entrants have come from company legal and personnel de- 
partments, and the academic ranks* 

The student planning a career in public relations should concentrate on 
English, public speaking, and social sciences in high s chool. Four years of 
college are generally required, although journalism experience may be substi- 
tuted. College enphasis should be on public relations with supplementary 
courses such as journalism, English, radio and television writing and produc- 
tion, speech, advertising, and photography. 

Selection factors include being a capable writer, an effective speaker, 
having knowledge of all communications media, and good judgment. Should have a 
desire to be of service to others, a creative mind, and a pleasing personality. 
Should be able to able to develop human relationships successfully and have a 
stable, aggessive temperament plus initiative. In certain cases, special 
knowledges are required, although these generally can be acquired on the job. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Indoor office work. May work long, irregular hours. May work 
under considerable pressure. Must meet deadlines of various media. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTICai - Generally starts as a publicity assistant, researcher, or 
writer. Advancement is dependent on experience and demonstrated ability. Top 
post is ordinarily that of public relations director. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - "Opportunities in Public Relations", Henkin, Shepherd; 
Vocational Guidance i-lanuals, 1951; "Public Relations Men", Careers, 1957, 25^ 
"Want to be in Public Relations?", Publa.c Relations Society of America, 1956. 
"Public Relations Today", Business Week, July 2, I960. 

NOTES - (Local wages, opportunities, etc.) 
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MATURE CF THB WORK - Buys the raw materials, equipment, machinery, supplies, and 
services necessary for the operation of their organization. Obtains the most 
suitable materials in the proper quantity, at the most reasonable cost, for de- 
livery at the right time and place. Mist consider the following factirs in se- 
lecting the agent or agency offering the best merchandise for their purpose: 
specifications, cost, quantity discounts, freight handling or other transporta- 
tion cost, and delivery time. Will obtain information by comparing listings in 
catalogues and trade journals j interviev/ing and discussing items with various 
supplier representatives; keeping abreast of current market trends; and observing 
demonstrations of equipment. May visit the plants of company suppliers to see 
how products are manufactured and to check on their quality. Negotiates contracts 
and specifications or approves those drawn up by assistant?? or technical staff. 
Keeps complete and accurate material control records of goods purchased. May con- 
trol authorization for payment of materials received. May direct the work of a 
staff. May be assigned to such specialized areas as equipment, raw materials, 
packaging materials, office supplies, etc. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Opportiuiities are good as a result of the development of new positions 
in rapidly expanding companies, and the need to replace personnel who retire, 
die or transfer to other jobs. Graduates of schools of business administration, 
having courses in purchasing, are expected to continue to be in demand by em- 
ployers. The demand for graduates with a good background in engineering and 
science will be above average in firms manufacturing complex machinery, chemi- 
cals, and other products of a technical nature. 

Trends - It is anticipated that the opportunities for purchasing agents and their 
assistants will continue to increase during the 196C*s. The principal factors 
influencing this outlook will be the growth of business and manufacturing firma^ 
development of new products, new sources of supply, and the increasing complex- 
ity and specialization of business functions. Ifanagement Is recognizing the 
importance of the purchasing function due to the current competition among man- 
ufacturers for new, improved, and less costly raw materials, goods, and ser- 
vices. 

For Women - Fewer than 10^ of all purchasing agents are women. Government agen- 
cies, hospitals, restaurants, and textile firms are the principal employers of 
women purchasing agents. 

FIBIflS AND AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Purchasing agents and assistants are employed by 
manufacturing industries, government agenciiG, wholesale and retail trades, pub- 
lic utilities, transportation companies, and .Institutions; such as, schools, col- 
— m ii Y9rs i t i eg .^l a n <l , hosp i tals. ^ , 19 6 0 over h al f of. the purchaa Ing ^personnel 
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were employed by manufacturing industries. The greatest concentration of pur- 
chasing agents occurs in metropolitan areas and manufacturing centers. 

fiMMSATION - The beginning salary for college graduates hired as purchasing agent 
trainees ranges between $6,000 to $6,300 a year. Ex^jerienced purchasing agents 
receive an annual salary ranging from $6,500 to $20,000 depending upon individual 
ability, longevity, and supervisory responsibilities. Some purchasing executives 
earn salaries of $25,000 or more. Federal civil se;rvice employees receive any 
place from $4>110 as procurement clerks to $14>565 as supervisory procurement 
officers. Purchasing personnel usually receive the Siime holidays, vacations, and 
benefits as other company enQDloyees. Those who travel in connection with their 
Jobs are usually reimbursed for lodging, transportation, and other costs. 

RE(aJIR3MBNTS FOR ENTRY 

General - The following personal characteristics are invaluable assets for suc- 
cess in this vocation: integrity, dependability, initiative. Industriousness, 

tact, and cooperativeness. Should possess an inquiring mind, analytical ability, 
ethical standards, skill in human relations, the desire and potential for learn- 
ing, and the ability to work on details. 

Education - Persons with a high school education and experience in procurement 
can and will continue to obtain Jobs in purchasing departments ; however, oppor- 
tunities for advancement to supervisory purchasing positions will tend to de- 
crease. A college education is becoming increasingly important, with a degree 
in business administration or engineering preferred by some employers. It is 
recommended that the following courses be included in a course of study; gen- 
eral economics, accounting principles, business communications, commercial law, 
statistics, business organization and management, marketing principles, corpor- 
ation finance, industrial purchasing, marketing research, sales forecasting, 
price policies, traffic management, cost accounting, production planning and 
control. 

Training - Most companies offer training programs for members of the purchasing 
department. May provide classroom as well as on-the-Job training. Some train- 
ing programs may be offered by extension divisions of imiversities, by purchas- 
ing agents association, and by management associations. 

AVENUES CF PRQMOTICtfl - Will usually enter the field as trainees or purchasing 
clerks, Tliose individuals possessing integrity, a sense of responsibility, good 
Judgment, and experience in the various aspects of purchasing may be promoted to 
assistant purchasing agent - purchasing agent - head of the purchasing department 
May become viee president with the responsibility for purchasing, warehousing, 
traffic, and related functions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL IMFOBMATIC^ - Write or contact: local personnel managers or direc- 

tors of industries, hospitals, etc.; local office of the ©lio State Eknployment 
Service; National Association of Purchasing Agents, 11 Park PI., New York 7, N.Y. 
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HATITO OF WQtty - Badlo and talevision announcer® announce news, commercial 
and public serrlce messages, Identify siatlons, deeorlbe sporting events, 
and introduce programs. In small stations, may perform additional duties 
such as operating the control board or selling time. Staff anrouncers in 
large stations have more specialized duties limited to the programming de- 
partment. In addition to announcing, may act as masters of ceremonies, con- 
duct interviews, and participate in other ways dn locally originated shows. 
Many announcers act as **dise jockeys'*, introducing selections of recorded 
music and other matters of Interest to the audience. Piso jockeys must ”ad 
lib**^ much of their commentary, working without a detailed script. 

In addition to staff announcers, an estimated 10,000-13,000 **free lance** 
announcer specialists sell their services for a fixed period on a contract 
basis to networks, stations, advertising agencies, and other independent 
producers for both programs (news, sports, disc jockey, etc.) and commer- 
cials. 

OPPORTPHITIBS - A moderate increase in employment is expected during the 
1960*8 as a result of an additional 1,000 radio stations and 5 O-IOG televi- 
sion stations going on the air. This growth plus replacement needs should 
create an average of 4 OO- 3 OO openings annually on a national basis. Begin- 
ning jobs in radio stations, especially the smaller ones, will be easier to 
obtain because of their greater numbers. The great attraction of this field 
and its relatively small size will result in keen competition for available 
jobs. 

For Women - Jobs limited to special **talent** for the most part— for speoifio 
commercials or women's programs. 

[PIELBS OF EMPLOTMEHT - Commercial and educational radio and TT stations. 

AREAS OF EMPLOIMEHT - Almost every community with a population of over 8,000 
has at least 1 broadcasting station, and a few of the largest cities have 
more than 20. 

REMUNERATION - In 19^8 most announcers in small stations earned from |60 to 
173 per week. In medium-sized stations, earnings generally ranged from $60 
-1110 per week. Many experienced announcers in large metropolitan stations 
earned more than $130 per week. Many of the better-paid announcers receive 
a large part of their income from talent fees. In medium and large oommuul- 
tles, some speolalists earn much more than $10,000 a year. 

KETHQ]) OF ENTRY - Many announcers get their first broadcasting jobs in small 
stations, where they are frequently required to perform a number of other 
program duties, such as writing script and news copy. Announcera IxL 
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sixed stations soaetises handls work outsids thw prograa de« 
partMwnt, such as opsratlng eontrols or sailing tina« For this rsason^ 
prospectiTs announcars often obtain a FCC Hadio Telephone Operator License 
First class, which nakes thee legally able to operate the tranmitter and, 
therefore, much more raluable to these stations* In large stations, it is 
soaetlTies possible for young persons to start out as olerks, nessengers, 
or page boys and gradually work into announcing jobs* 1 number of schools 
offer training in radio and teiewision announcing* 

Because of the time-oonsunixig schedules that many radio and telewision 
program diredtors or ohief announcers follow, most of them prefer that ap- 
plication first be made by letter, with an accompanying photo* Work and 
educational history should be included, easy to oheok references, and 
phone numbers and addresses whsro applicant can be reached* i follow up 
telephone call or letter by the applicant is In order* If not aooepted In 
an anterwiew or through an audition, but told be has promise, he should 
keep in touch with the station through the mail* In the radio and teleri- 
sion business, openings may occur suddenly, and the pressure to fill those 
openings many times means that immediate ayailabiilty as well as qualifi- 
oations can be a determining factor in getting a job* 

HBQUIBEMEirrS FOR ENTRY - Pereonal character isilos are rery important in 
announcing* To succeed in radio, one must hawe a pleasant, well -controlled 
TOicei in teleTision, rather high standards of personal appearanoe must 
also be met* Because of the eyer changing nature of the work, an announcer 
must be able to think fast and handle unusual situations effectively* In 
announcer must haye a thorough knowledge of Xnglish grammar and usage* A 
broad educational background is also yery helpful • Any connection prert- 
ously with direct sales is an asset for a commercial announoer* 

Bhions - Host active in the network centers and large stations* Many an- 
nouncers and entertainers are members of the American Federation of Tele- 
ylsion and Badlo Artists* 

WORKIWGr COBDITIOHS - Announcers often work eyenings, nig^t, and weekends* 
Their work hours consist of both time on the air and time spent in pre- 
paring broadcasts, and yary from job to job. Working conditions are gen- 
erally very pleasant owing che variety of work and the many personal 
contacts which are part of the job* Axinouncers also receJlye some satis- 
faction from having their names become well known in the commimity* 

AYFI TOS OF PROMPT lOH - Many announcers work in several different stations in 
the oourse of their careers* After acquiring experience in a small station, 
an ambitious and talented announoer may move to a better paying job with a 
larger station. He may then improve his status by working into a regular 
program as a disc jockey, sportsoaster, or other speoialist* Some of the 
more successful announcers become well-known and highly paid personalities 
in the large stations* 

Some announcers nay become program directors or salesmen— a more likely 
possibility for those remaining at the same station in a small locality. 

SOORC^ FOR ABBITIOFAL IKFORMATIOBf - Looal radio and television stations, 
Broadoasting nagasine, (which also lists help— wanted ads). Sponsor magasine. 
Radio Annual. Television Yearbook * which lists all United States stations, 
and their facilities* 

gOTliS - (looal opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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INDDSTRIAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY - Most broadcasting stations are independently 
owned. Many are affiliated with networks which supply programs to individual 
stations on the basis of contracts which provide for payment by the network 
for the use of the station's time. Radio stations are served by 4 nationwide 
networks, and more than 80 regional and area networks. Three nationwide 
television networks provide program service to affiliated commercial 
stations. Television stations cost more to operate than radio stations, and 
only a limited number of television channels are available, so many small 
cities have only one or two television stations. 

In 1958, radio stations averaged 20 employees, and television stations, 60. 

Job duties and work organization vary greatly from the smallest to the largest 
stations. 

The usual small station format consists of transcribed music, weather and 
news announcements, plus network shows if it is an affiliate. Generally, a 
few workers perform a variety of tasks -- the station manager who may be the 
own.er may also act as business and sales manager, program director, 
announcer, and script writer. Small station announcers usually do their own 
writing, often operate the studio control board, and may act as salesmen. 

The engineering staff may consist of only one full-time broadcast technician 
assisted by workers from other departments on a part-time basis. In large 
stations, jobs are much more specialized and are usually confined to one of 
four departments. 

OCCUPATIONS WITHIN THE INDUSTRY - Programming: Program director 
supervises programming policies and personnel carrying them out. Pro- 
duction director supervises production policies, and directors, who plan and 
direct on-air programs. Announcers deliver commercial and other announce- 
ments. Operations director (commerical coordinator) keeps track of incom- 
ing and outgoing commercial materials and supplies traffic personnel with 
"rundowns", codes indicating type and origin of audio and video portions. 

The codes are incorporated into the program "log" or schedule listing the 
order of programs and commercials. 

Photographers, artists, and continuity writers supply audio and video mater- 
ials. (Photographer -- newsmen cover events, recording them on film. ) 

Film editors cut and splice film to fit time, dramatic, and commerical re- 
quirements. Props men arrange sets for live studio action, and among them 
are floor directors who assist director in setting up details of sets, and place 



RADIO TELE'nsTOiM INTKJSTRY 

on-camera personnel and cue their actions. A carpenter on the props crew 
builds and repairs sets. Special talent beyond the station's announcing staff 
is generally used for particular programs and announcements. Promotion 
personnel publicize the station's programs; public service personnel select 
and process public service announcements and programs, see that the 
station fulfills its license agreement in allotment of public service time, and 
see that ethical practices are being observed. 

Engineering: Broadcast technicians perform a variety of jobs -- setting up 
operating and maintaining electronic equipment under supervision of the Chief 
Engineer. 

Sales: Merchandising personnel promote and publicize station-advertised 
products. 

Time Salesmen sell time on the air to sponsors, advertising agencies, and 
other buyers. In doing so they must have a thorough knowledge of the station's 
operations and the characteristics of the area it serves, such as population, 
number of radio and television sets in use, income levels, and consumption 
patterns. 

B usiness Management: May include accountants, lawyers, personnel workers , 

stenographers, typists , bookkeeper s, clerks and messengers. 

\ * 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Current - No employment increase foreseen; some slight decline possible in 
existing radio stations; replacement needs create approximately 1000 open- 
ings annually. 

Trends - 1960's will see the addition of approximately 1000 radio stations and 
50 - 100 television stations, (under existing FCC regulations), mostly small 
requiring few additional personnel. Factors limiting employment will come 
from greater emphasis on "filmed" presentation, magnetic videotape, and 
automatic programming. (Only one broadcasting station is currently 
"automated" in Ohiio. ) Color television will have little total effect on employ- 
ment. 

For women ■■ Considerable opportunity in entry jobs. Good talent opportunity. 
Little acceptance in announcing, dir ecting, photography, sales. Pay likely 
to be lower for women in equal occupations to men except in talent. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYJvlENT - Commercial and educational radio and television 
stations. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Nationwide and Statewide. 

REMUNERATION - Earnings range from $40. a week for beginning clerical 
workers in small stations to more than $10, 000 a year for established and 
highly skilled announcers, engineers, directors and time salesmen in large 
stations. 

METHOD AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Most skilled jobs are held by 
persons who started in low-level entry jobs, acquired knowledge and skills 
over a period of time, and moved up. Small stations usually require high 
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school graduates, and prefer some college educatiouc Some technical schools 
offer radio and television courses -- many colleges offer courses in this 
subject. Specialized training or previous experience is not generally re- 
quired, with the exception of technician jobs, for which the applicant should 
have a Radio Telephone Operator License First Class. Gneerally, large 
stations fill most job openings by upgrading entry-job holders. 

Unions - Many unions operate in the broadcasting field. They are most active 
in the network centers and large stations. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local stations. Radio Annual, Television 
Yearboo k, Broadcasting -Telecasting, and Sponsor magazines. 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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NATURE OF WORK - Act a& agents between owners and buyers of home and other 
property. Salesmen are employed by brokers mainly to show and sell real 
estate. Brokers are independent business men who not only sell real es- 
tate but may also rent and manage properties, appraise their value, make 
or arrange for the loans necessary to finance sales, and develop new build- 
ing projects. Ifay also have such responsibilities as managing an office, 
hiring employees, advertising property, and maintaining the contacts neces- 
sary in the business. 

The majority of real estate salesmen and brokers sell homes, with some 
specializing in selling either low-price or expensive homes. A few handle 
ooBtly commercial properties, such as multimillion dollar hotels and giant 
office buildings. Others deal chiefly with farms and other land. 

Salesmen present selling points to customers, generally meeting prospect 
several times since the investment is so considerable as to require careful 
consideration. Location in regard to availability of schools and shopping 
facilities may play an important part — floor plan, soundness of constd^;^ 
tion, and financing arrangements are other considerations. 

In selling commercial property, may disouss how the property can be used^ 
zoning restrictions, tax rates, and insurance needs. Attempl^s to match buy- 
er's needs and preferences to his ability to pay. When bargaining is neces- 
sary, works toward getting the best possible price while still making the 
sale. In closing stages of sale, often arranges ior loan, a title search, 
and a meeting at which owner finally take possession of property. 

Does some office work— checking listings of properties for sale or rent, 
and phoning prospective clients. May also answer telephone inquiries about 
properties, arrange appointments to show real estate, make out reports of 
activities, and keep records on properties sold. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Ctirrent - Many opportunities to enter the field during the 1960*8, but there 
are certain limiting factors .Competition for sales is keen. Those having 
a real aptitude for selling and the ability to finance themselves when 
business is slow should find many opportunities. Mature men are most in 
demand, but women are finding Increasing opportunities. Best opportunities 
for those entering large companies as trainees will go to those with spe- 

I cialized training in real estate and closely related fields; such as ap- 
praisal, property development, and management. 

A number of openings for college graduates with training in real estate 
will also arise in banks, insurance companies, and other large firms with 
specialized real estate departments. 

Trends - Continuing population growth and the related need for more homes 
and business establishments should increase opportunities over the long 
run. Replacement needs should increase since the average age of real es- 
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tate brokera and salesmen is above th« average for workers in the majori- 
ty of occupations* Real estate selling is likely to remain a highly com- 
petitive field, owing to the relative ease with which it can be entered* 

AHSAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Every section of the country*. The few big real estate 
firms are located in large metropolitan areas* 

RSIgUEERAT lOK - Commissions on sales are the main source of earnings *The usu« 
al commission on the sale of a moderate-priced home today in I960 is 6^* A 
$10,000-112,000 home would yield about $600-1720 commission* Usually, the 
salesman gets half and the broker or real estate firm the remainder, but 
this is often negotiated on the basis of shared advertising, quality of 
listings, etc* Earnings depend greatly on the type of property sold and 
whether or not specialized work is done* Individual ability, geographic 
location, and economic conditions are other factors* Earnings for begin- 
ning salesmen are irregular* 

METHOU AEU REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY - Although a specified amount of education 
is seldom required for real estate salesmen, employers prefer to hire 
those who have at least a high school education* Aptitudes for selling and 
dealing with people are essentials Uatority is rated as an important at- 
tribute* 

Young men and women interested in beginning jobs as real estate salesmen 
often apply to brokers in their own communities where they can use their 
knowledge of local neighborhoods to advantage* Usually work under direc- 
tion of experienced salesman or broker while learninfi: the practical aspects 
of the business* After a few years of experience, the salesman who becomes 
a licensed broker may open his own business* 

Licensing - For Ohio, see Part VI of the Employment Information Series- 
Licensed Occupations in Ohio* 

Education - Both experienced agents and beginners can obtain helpful pre- 
paration from courses offered by local real estate boards who are members 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards* More complex work or 
specialization makes advanced cotirses even more important* 

Associations - A member of the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
may use the term "realtor" if he meets certain requirements* Qualified 
people may become members of the American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, the Institute of Real Estate Management, or the National Insti- 
tute of Farm Brokers* Such membership indicates recognition in special- 
ized fields* 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Salesmen are provided with office space by the brokers 
for whom they work* Are expected to furnish their own automobiles* Those 
going into business as brokers generrlly need a modest amount of money to 
equip a small office and to meet such expenses as rent, advertising, and 
sometimes salaries of office workers* 

ADBITIONAL INFORMATION - Local real estate agencies! Department of Educa- 
tion, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois! Ohio State Real Estate Examiners Board, 22 East Gay 
St*, Columbus, Ohio* 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF THE WOBK - The refrigeration and air conditioning mechanic in- 
stalls, maintains, and repairs refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment 
used in such places as theaters, food stores, restaurants, homes, factories 
and office buildings. Installation requires positioning motors, condensers 
and dehumidifiers in accordance with design specifications. Also assembles 
and connects piping and refrigerant lines and connects the equipment to 
electrical controls and checks the voltage entering the motor. After com- 
pleting installation and connecting recording and gaging devxces, mechanic 
starts the unit and tests it for proper performance and for leaks. Ad;)usts 
pumps, dehumidifiers, filters and other componentc in order to obtain the 
most efficient performance. On larger installation jobs must read and in- 
terpret blueprints or drawings. On smaller installations, may have to pre- 
pare his own sketches and do simple layout work such as measuring and cut- 
ting. Maintenance work requires lubricating machinery, replenishing re- 
frigerant, adjusting valves and examining other parts of unit to detect 
leaks and other defects before serious trouble begins. May also make elec- 
trical repairs in connection with his work. Uses tools and equipment such 
as electric drills, soldering torches, flaring tools, benders, hammers, 
screwdrivers, pliers,' welders and tes'ting devices such as leak detectors 

and test lights. 

DPPORTUNITIES 

Current - Thousands of additional mechanics are and will be needed because 
of the growth of the air conditioning and refrigeration business. The me- 
chanic ordinarily works a 40 ho'ur week, but winter time may be slow and 
irregular and overtime hours may be necessary to maintain income. This 
condition is less frequent than in former years. 

Trends - There is no end in sight for the demand for mechanics. Use of re- 
frigeration for preserving foods and other perishables is on the increase. 
Refrigeration is gaining importance in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
oil, high test gasoline, medicine and drugs. Man'ufact'urers are also in- 
creasing the use of air-conditioning for controlling air temperatures and 
humidity and for removing dust from the air during the production process. 
The introduction of the heat pump, a combination cooling and heating unit 
for home and industrial use, is expected to contribute to the growth of 
this occupation. 

■ i’lELUS OF ^ PLOYMENT - Shops specializing in repair and maintenance of com- 
mercial, industrial and home refrigeration; air conditioning manufacturers; 
contractors and dealers. Maintenance employment in department stores, 
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hotels, restaurant chains, factories* Ms-ny mechanics have opened theii 
own shops* 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Large cities offer best opportunities* 

V/AGES - In 1959 some repair shops in the United States were paying $2*75 to 
$5*00 per hour for non-union journeymen working on equipment up to 5 horse- 
power* Non-union mechanics on 5 horsepower and up, $5*00 and up per hour* 
While non-union mechanics working for distributors were making $2*00 to 
$3*00 an hour* Time and a half was being paid for overtime* Union rates 
were approximately 50 cents per hour higher on all of these rates* Appren- 
tices began at one-half the jo^'C'i^ey^an rate* Commercial equipment mainte- 
ance paid higher than household, even when equipment was the same size* 

ENTRY QUALIFICATIONS 

General - Mathematical and mechanical ability— ability to understand and 
work with electricity* 

Education - High school graduates preferred with courses in mathematics, 
mecnanical drawing and physics* Some technical schools offer training in 
installation operations, maintenance and repair of all types of refriger- 
ation and air-conditioning equipment* Most companies offer on-the-job 
training and extra schooling in off-hours* 

Physical - Great strength not essential but good physical condition im- 
portant since lifting and moving air-conditioning and refrigeration e- 
quipment is frequently necessary* Sometimes required to work at high 
levels and in awkward or cramped positions* 

Training - Many mechanics pick up their skill by working as helpers with 
experienced mechanics* Apprenticeship programs are another method of 
learning the trade* Programs generally last 4-5 years and include both 
practical experience and classroom instruction* The apprentice is trainee 
in installation and connection of refrigeration equipment, gas lines, 
liquid lines, air control lines and other kinds of piping* As training 
progresses he does layout and assembly work and is taught the planning as- 
pects of the trade* Also he is given classroom instruction in mathematics, 
blueprint reading, compression refrigeration systems, heat transfer and 
insulation; electrical controls and related equipment* 

Hazards - Those associated with the handling of heavy equipment and the 
possibility of torch burns o 

UNIONS - United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Pitting Industry of the U* S* and Canada; the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; the Sheet Metal Workers* International Assoc- 
iation* 

SOURCES - (Unions, Manufacturers, Technical Schools*) 

NOTES - (Local pay rates, etc*) 
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NATURE OP THE V/ORK - Reporters collect information on news events and write 
news stories for publication in daily or weekly newspapers. They gather 
information by interviewing people, consulting police and other public re-1 
cords, observing events as they happen, and doing research in libraries of 
As a rule, reporters take brief notes while collecting facts and typel 
their stories upon return to the office. To meet deadlines they may phone 
information to other reporters. Big city dailies frequently assign some 
reporters to special ’’beats” such as police stations or courts, to cover 
news originating in these places, while local news which develops else- 
where is handled by general assignment reporters. News on certain sub- 
jects such as sports, politics and religion is often dealt with by re-1 
porters who have specialized in these fields .Reporters on small newspapers 
not only cover all aspects of local news, but may also take photographs, 
write headlines, lay out inside pages, and even write editorials. On the I 
smallest weeklies they may also solicit advertisements, sell subscriptions 
and perform general office work. Newspaper reporting is only one of sever- 
al occupations open to young ^people trained in journalism. Persons with 
this background may also work for general circulation magazines, trade, 
business, labor, and other specialized periodicals, for radio and televi- 
sion stations, advertising agencies, and public relations firms; and for 
government agencies. These related activities are not dealt with in this 
release . 



OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - In I 95 O an estimated one-half of the 60,000 editors and report- 
ers employed in the printing and publishing industry were newspaper re- 
porters. Although women composed approximately one-third of this com- 
bined group, the proportion of newspaper reporters who were women was 
much smaller. There are 95 daily and 285 weekly newspapers in Ohio at 
the current time .City dailies provide some opportunities for beginners 

to start as copy boys with a chance of later advancement to reporting 

jobs. City newspapers occasionally hire beginners to fill openings, but 
experienced reporters are usually hired for such positions, and there is 
considerable competition for reporting jobs in most large cities. 



Trends - New openings will chiefly develop from the need to replace report- 
ers receiving promotions to editorial or other higher level positions, 
transferring to other fields of work, or lost to the profession through 
death or retirement. Newspaper circulation is lijcely to grow and the 
number of pages per paper is likely to increase, but -hb-i g PYpanfi-imn can 




REPORTER 



be handled by existing staffs in all probability. Furthermore, rising 
publishing costs have led some newspapers to consolidate with others- 
reducing the number of working reporters in some cities, and making it 
necessary for them to relocate for jobs of equal quality .Individuals of 
sufficient talent can still look forward to breaking into and advancing 
in the profession. 

Women - Some opportunity, mostly in specialized areas such as society, 
fashion, home making. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - City dailies, city-sectional, and town weeklies, 
press services, news syndicates. 

WAGES - The American Newspaper Guild minimum wage for beginning reporters 
in 1959 ranged from $55«00 to $75*00 Per week. After four to six years, 
$106.00 to $140.00 a week. One editor points out that wages are a little 
lower in smaller cities and in the South. Another states that non-Guild 
papers often pay more than Guild papers and many reporters exceed mini- 
mums . 

ENTRY REQUIREMENTS - The ability to write well, to report news accurately 
and to do both of these under the pressure of deadlines are important for 
success in this field. Personal qualities include a "nose for news", 
persistence, initiative, resourcefulness and an accurate memory. Any pre- 
vious experience gained writing for high school newspapers or other pub- 
lications may serve to demonstrate the presence of these abilities .Knowl- 
edge of typing is necessary. Talented writers with little or no academic 
training beyond high school will be an exception if they are hired as re- 
porters in the future. An increasing number of newspapers require appli- 
cants to have college education. Most newspapers today look to journal- 
ism schools as their prime source of talent. Ohio schools offering a de- 
gree in journalism can be determined from Part V of the Employment Infor- 
mation Series. 

Training - Most beginners become "cub" reporters on weekly, or small daily 
newspapers. Less frequently are they hired on large daily newspapers. 
Beginning assignments may include summarizing speeches, covering rela- 
tively unimportant meetings or interviews, writing obituaries and han- 
dling minor news events. With experience, beginners may advance to cov- 
ering more important developments or be assigned to a "beat" or special 
subject . 

AVENUES FOR PROMOTION - For experienced reporters, advancement is possible 
to positions such as columnist, correspondent, or editor. Progress can 
also be made by moving to jobs with larger papers or with press services 
and newspaper syndicates. Some reporters eventually advance to top ex- 
ecutive positions or become publishers. Others transfer to related fields 
such as advertising, radio, television, or public relations. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Irregular hours geared to newspaper publication dead- 
line and news occurrence. Large city papers pay overtime for more than 
40 hours, vacations, group insurance and pensions. 

UNIONS - American Newspaper Guild, affiliated with CIO-AFL. 

SOURCES FOR INFORMATION - Local newspapers and allied fields, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 485 Lexington Ave. N.y* 17, N.Y., American 
Newspaper Guild, Research Department, 1126 l6th. Street N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

NOTES - (Additions, local information.) 
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^ OF THE WOEK Tile primary function of the restaurant manager is to 

e'atog, efficient, smooth running, profitable ' 
'Wls majoi' <iuties.inclu«Jej supervising and coordinati^l^';^^,:^ 
maiattaimihg inventories of food and supplies; purchasing fbbdi suites, and 
Ig^pmentJ and keeping daily records of purchases* ; : ' T' 



Moreorer, the manager consults with the chef or cook to plan and evaluate 
••tnenus in terms of customer appeal, nutritional balance,, preparatxon and costs 
ijitivolyed, and prices to be charged. He interviews, hires, trains , and disc harg e s 
liliaployees*. He must inspect the premises to enspre that health 'and sanitation 
Regulations -are observed. He must also supervise any rej^.r Wrk.- , The 
i;^;ieis t aur ant ■ 'manag e r maintains freiptent contacts vsnlh '■ cus t pme h s $ ■■ ■ ■ gr e eting ■ th e m and 
lestahli B hing a friendly atmosphere# obtaining th eir- ■ ishggaatio^^^ . < 

and handling their complaints . He ^may d-hh-: . r ipr.;:iiR^ 
jp'^ing' and public relations, ' ^ 



-^in large- restaurants the manager may have -dne ^pt:. Rt:pre..a:i^^| 
iRrjRrmRome of his functions. Many small :|^e 

sOy^ers''who» in addition to managerial duties, 
iiake custom-ers* orders during busy periods*. 



tjy.'^eir. 






Current Opportunities for well- qiialif ied people . are expected to be favorable 
&roughout. the sixties. At the present time there are.'at least twenty management 
i^^sitions open for every graduate of a college-program in hptei and restaurs -*t;' 




Imhn^g-erial ahili^es, 

irends ' With the rising -' standard of' living*, -peopie Ohn 'afford to-, travel and 
•eat ' but more often* At . pres ent, ■ the ■reStauraht'hu-^ihesS^ is'-fhe fourth .lari est 
ji^etail industry in' Ohio' and in the Hnited Slates, hhe|||i;R|ie'' demand 

ifbr.-'.new restaurants and public eating places: wHl.,cch^tihhe ''.to grd^*i^:‘^:a'e will the 
deiband'vfor. manager s-^ to operate : them, ^ The-.-inu.sfe .. 

of chaih 're-'sln^ .'across. the c.ountry^: ;:in ;:.|^rRcya^^^ " 

c r eath-'tihan^ 

as mahaghfi-dl.'.-'.pdsiti6hs;'fe';|hr 

Women There is .a'.prevalenc-e of mhh iii executive 
and management positions in the restaurant ihdnstry. In 
recent years, hoWever, wom-en have !:.geUerhi% -.h^c ome 
accepted on an equal basis with men. ■ v.Th.eR'-'ht given 
opportunities to rise to the top executive l%||fl, and they 
receive commensurate salaries. 
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FIELDS OF E MPLOYMENT This field encompasses commercial restaurants, . 
industrial plants, hotels, resorts, d'epartment stores, schools, private clubs, 
and all other public eating places. 

ARE AS OF EMPLOYMENT It is estimated that there are over 36, 000 restaurant 
managers employed in Ohio. Although jobs are available in almost every 
community, the best opportunities are in metropolitan areas, such as Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Columbus. 

REMUNERATION Wages vary widely, depending on the size and geographic 
location of the establishment. In general, however, restaurants, industrial 
plants, and hotels pay the highest wages. 

Beginning salaries range upwards from $4, 000 a year. Individuals with 
three or more years of experience receive between $6, 000 and $10, 000 a 
year. A few managers with many years of experience are paid up to $20, 000 
a year. Income earned by individuals who own and operate their own eating 
places varies a great deal. 

If Sunday and holiday work are required, some extra compensation may be 
made. Free meals are provided to personnel while they are on the job. 

Managers are usually provided with health and accident insurance and offered 
bonuses and other benefits. Vacations with ps-y are granted annually. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



Selection Factors good physical and emotional health, interest in food and 
food preparation, sound business sense, supervisory and organizational abilities, 
ability to get along with all types of people, habits of neatness and cleanliness, 
ability to work under pressure 

Education and Training Employers differ with respect to the degree of 
education and specialized training they require of managers. It is becoming 
increasingly important, however, to complete a secondary education. High 
school courses which are necessary to future managers are home economics and 
business subjects, such as bookkeeping. Moreover, there are many opportunities 
for high school students to gain practical experience in summer and part-time 
jobs, such as bus boy or waiter. 

Vocational or technical school training in quantity food preparation and 
restaurant management are Veiluable in qualifying individuals for entry jobs in 
restaurants. With several years of experience in all phases of restaurant work 
added to this training, individuals may advance to managerial positions. 

The majority of large restaura:.?.ts require their managers to have a college 
education. Preferred college majors are restaurant management and institutional 
management. A degree in business administration is acceptable. A number of 
colleges offer a four year work- study program in food service. The curricula 
include courses in food selection and preparation, fundamentals of nutrition. 
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dietetics, quantity and experimental cookery, menu planning, purchasing, meat 
selection and cutting, catering and banquet service, accounting, law, marketing, 
finance, management, sanitation, and traditional academic subjects. The program 
also requires students to acquire practical experience by working for three 
summers in restaurants or hotels in positions ranging from bus boy to assistant 
manager. 

A complete list of technical and vocational schools and colleges which offer 
food service programs may be obtained from the Council on Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Education. 

SCHOLARSHIPS The H. J. Heinz Company annually offers $1, 000 college 
scholarships. Completed applications must be filed each year before February 1. 
Forms and detailed information are available from the Educational Director of 
the National Restaurant Association. 

WORKING CONDITIONS The restaurant manager generally works more than 
40 hours a week. He may start at 9 in the morning, take off a few hours during 
a slack period in the afternoon, and work until late in the evening. He may 
also have to work on weekends and holidays. 

The manager may spend considerable time on his feet to check the efficiency 
of personnel and mealtime operations. He may be subjected to various kinds 
of pressure from customers, employees, and labor organizations, or during 
peak periods. Managers of chain restaurants are sometimes under pressure 
to meet assigned sales quotas. 

Work surroundings are clean and sanitary and often air-conditioned. In 
large restaurants a separate office space is usually provided. 




< 



PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES Kitchen personnel, such as cooks or chefs, may 
advance to pantry supervisor, to food production manager, to assistant manager, 
to restaurant manager. Dining room personnel, such as head waiters, may be 
promoted to dining room supervisor, to assistant manager, to manager. 

CoUege graduates are usually hired as assistants to the manager and sub- 
sequently advance to manager. The next promotion may be to chain restaurant 
supervisor. Those with the necessary capital may open their own eating establishment. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, 
college placement bureau, personnel departments of restaurants and other 
eating places, private employment agencies. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION National Restaurant Association, 

1530 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60610; Ohio State Restaurant Association, 

40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215; Council on Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Education, Statler Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Applies composition roofing and other materials, such as 
tile and slate, to the roofs of buildings JLlso waterproofs and dampproofs 
walls and other building surfaces • ..In applying composition roofing, first 
places overlapping strips of asphalt and impregnated felt over the entire 
Then applies a coating of tar, pitch or other bituminous materi- 
al to the new surface. This process is repeated until at least three lay- 
ers or thicknesses of felt are in place. Finally, applies a siirfacing of 
tar, pitch and gravel to protect the roofing materials from the weather. 
The composition roofer also lays other types of commercial composition 
roofing, such as roll roofing and asphalt shingles. la applying these mate- 
rials, overlaps the roofing material and then fastens it to the roof base 
with nails or asphalt cement. If necessary, cuts the material to fit cor- 
ners, pipes, and chimneys .Then cements or nails flashing (strips of metal) 
wherever two roof surfaces intersect .Plashing is installed to make the in- 
tersections (joints) watertight. In another method of applying roofing, 
the roofer mops a layer of hot asphalt over the entire surface and rakes 
pebbles over the asphalt... Also uses metal, tile, and slate for the more 
expensive types of roofs. Metal roofs are constructed by soldering metal 
sheets together and nailing them to the wood sheathing. In installing tile 
and sl^te roofs, places a covering of roofing felt over the roofing sheath- 
ings Punches holes in the slate or tile, and nails it to the wood sheath- 
ing. Each piece of slate or tile is placed so as to overlap the adjoining 
piece and is nailed into place. Finally covers the exposed nailheads with 
roofing cement to protect them from the weather. Usually, handtools are 
used in applying roof surfaces— for example, hammers, roofing knives, mops, 
pincers, and calking guns. Also does waterproofing and dampproofing work 
on parts of structures other than roofs, such as masonry or concrete walls 
that are in contact with the ground, swimming pools, and other tanks. Pre- 
pare surfaces to be waterproofed removing rough projections and roughing 
glazed surfaces, using a hammer and chisel. Then applies a coat of liquid 
compo^d with a brush. May also paint or spray surfaces with a waterproof 
material or nail waterproofing fabric to surfaces. In dampproofing work, 
usually sprays a coating of tar or asphalt on interior or exterior sur- 
faces to prevent the penetration of moisture. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



- On a netional scale there will he a few thousand new joh onpor- 
tunitifs ann^lly during the 1960's both as a resiilt of the anticipated 
large expansion in construction activity and the need to replace workers 
Who retire, die, or transfer to other fields of work. On a local scale, 
the nuBber of apprentices accepted tends to remin static. 0p to date 
information can be gained from unions, contractors, and local, of fie., nf 



ROOFER WATERPROOFER 



the Ohio State Employment Service© 

trends - While most of the future work will be concerned with application 
of roofing} dampproofing and waterproofing are providing an increasing 
proportion of the roofers* work© 

ZOLIffi OF EMPLO'XMENT - Main work is for roofing contractors on new build- 
ing construction© They als mai*" ’:snance and repair work, especially 
on composition roofing. Self-employment figures in small ^ new building 
work, alteration and repair. Roofers also work for government agencies 
or business establishments doing their own construction and repair work© 

areas of EMPLO'XMENT - Nation-wide and State-wide with concentratio'^s in 
the highly industrialized and highly populated areas. 

m^ERATION - 1958 survey of 52 largest cities — 43 per hour, i 960 union 
rate for representative Ohio area— $ 3.63 per hour with a 174^ addition 
to the rate for waterproofers. The seasonal nature of the trade makes 
annual earnings less than hourly rates would indicate. 



^EODS OF ENTRY - Authorities recommend completion of a 3-year apprentice- 



ship program. A substantial proportion of roofers, however, have learned 
the trade informally# 



OP eMTRY - Applicant should be at least 18 years old. High 
school education or its equivalent is desirable. Good physical condition 
and a good sense of balance are important assets. 

T^ gining - The apprentice learns how to use, oare for, and handle safely 
the tools, equipment, and materials commonly used in the trade; learns 
how to work with compositions, tar, and asphalt; and how to prepare roof 
sjttfaces for covering; learns how to apply pitch and other materials to 
roof and how to spread gravel; learns how to do slate, tile, and terra 
cotta work; and how to dampproof and waterproof. Related classroom in- 

Bubjeots as blueprint reading and mathematics appli- 
cable to layout work is also given. 



: A proportion of roofers are members of the United 

^l«irTiIean3 Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Associa- 



HAZAMS - Like that of other building tradesmen, it 
strenuous . It involves prolonged standing, as well as olimb- 
g, bending and squatting. These workers risk injuries from slips or 

of if scaffolds or roofs .They may have to work outdoors in all types 

of weather, particularly when doing repair work. 

advance to the position of foreman for a roof- 
ing contractor or go into business for themselves© 

'' sii^ice^iffioe?^'^^° “ ■ contractors, Ohio state Bnployment 



notes - (Local opp ortunities, wages, etc©) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

bTATUHE OF THE ;70RK - Drives a light or heavy truck over an established route 
deliver! ig products to homes, sales counters, businesses and vending ma- 
chine locations. Products may include dairy products, baked goods, laundry, 
dry-cleaning, soft drinks, coffee, soups, sandwiches, potato chips, and 
other foods, and beverages. Also, safety shoes and mechanics* tools to fac- 
tories, and bottled ,;;as and water softener service to rural homes. Indus- 
trial food service requires delivery to construction sites, factory loca- 
tions or warehouses where customers who lack restaurant facilities buy on 
the spot. Delivers products in amount requested on i. bulk or individual 
basis. Generally issues a duplicate receipt and in some cases collects 
payment on goods delivered. In most fields endeavors to interest new cus- 
tomers as well as old in the products of his company. May also participate 
in marketing programs, promotions and general advertising procedures set up 
to aid and benefit the sale of products in his assigned territory. May need 
to be familiar ?;ith the streets in certain sections of the city, or in sur- 
rounding towns. In exceptionally busy times such as holidays may have help- 
er to handle iiicreased volume of business. Vending machine routeman may 
use mechanical ability to repair or adjust machine operations® 

OrFCHTUIIITIES 



Current - There are openings for route-men .,n the bakery, dry-cleaning,] 
food distribution and vending machine business® 

Trends - Personal services and new products which are delivered and sold 
direct to the business or household customer are on the increase. Distri- 
bution of existing products shows indication of expansion. More men will 
be required to take ca.re of this growth® 

FIELDS OF EI>IFLOYI,IENT - Dairies, bakeries, soft drink and beer distributors,] 
vending machine sales (cigarettes, coffee, sandT»^iches, soups, candy,) ice 
cream distributors (bulk and street sales) and bottled gas and water soft- 
ener companies. 

ft.REAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Ohio uses a very large number of men in this vocation. 



Distributors are located through-out the state. 

itEI.nJNEIlATION - Income for such work may be a regular weekly wage or monthly 
salary; or basic wage plus commissions on sales, depending on the company 
and the natiire of the product. Starting wages begin at S60.00 a week and 
may increase to $125® Basic wages plus commissions on sales average from 
C 550 to $330 a month® --- 



ROUTEMAN 



RE^UIRmiENTS FOR ENTRY 

.General - Must be at least 18 years old, must be bondable when handling 
money, have a chauffeur's license, and able to work hours required <, 

“ High school education desirable with courses in English, book- 
keeping, speech, general arithemtic and science. Experience in working 
with people and meeting them on a business basis is valuable. Must be 
aggressiv.e, have tact in dealings, dress neatly and drive carefully. 

Physical - Most jobs demand good physical condition. May be required to 
carry up to 75 pounds. Have good eyesight and normal physical 

jLQMPNG CONDITIONS - Works both indoors and outdoors. Generally loads truck 
at the store or warehouse. Drives truck to customer locations to make de- 
livery. Must work in year-round weather conditions. Hours of work may be 
in early morning, during the day or at night. Usually wears uniform. May 
work overtime when demands for service warrant .Some services require rural 
home delivery or intertown routes. 



UinON AFFILIATION - Some routeman belong to their plant union; others are 
represented by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, APL-CIO, Dairv 
Bakery and Pood Y/orkers, and some are not unionized, * 



^EhUp FOR PROMOTION - Routemen may become traffic men, salesmen, promot- 
ional agents, supervisors, customer service men; may also advance to man- 
agement occupations — personnel, trade promotion, etc. Experience, addi- 
tional education, real interest in the business and acceptance of responsi. 
Dility lead to advancement© 



FOR II-. FORIvIATION - Contact places of employment, such 



_ oiujjxujrjjiciiu, sucn as bakeries, 

breweries, soft drink establishments, vending machine operators, bottled 
gas distributors etc. Note ads in papers for driver-salesman. Contact your 
Ohio State Employment Service office for additional information. 

^ openings, wages and commissions, union requirements, etc.) 
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Occupational RELEASE 

NAa?Tmii OF WOHK - Sells policies proriding life insurance and retirement pro- 
tection for individuals and groups. May also sell accident and health pol- 
icies. May he called a life underwriter if he plays a major part in judging 
insurance risks on small policies. (Agents selling industrial life insur- 
ance*^ usually in amounts of 1^00 or lessy with premiums personally collect- 
able , are not covered in this release.) 

Meets people in their homes or places of business explaining in nontechni- 
cal language the kinds of policies and coverages available, costs involved, 
and benefits provided. In officei selects new prospects and plans insurance 
programs for clients. 

Seeks to balance client *s ability to pay against his need for protection. 
With experience and advanced training provides client with a long-range in- 
surance program which includes overall financial planning. This ranges from 
pure protection (term insurance) to pure investment (endowment)^ and calls 
on specialized knowledge of tax law and estate planning. 

Usually represents only one company. Works in company* s branch or district 
office* 

OPPORTUKITIES 

Current - On a national scale, expected to be good during the 1960*s with 
3000 new openings annually, and many replacements for those who retire, 
die, or transfer. Since men in their early 30 *s are preferred, and the 
1930 *s were a period of low birthrate, competition for q.ual if ied applicants 
will be keen. 

Trends - Employment will continue to rise in the long run. 

For Women - Represent of the profession. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMEIirT - Kation-wide. In Ohio, smaller towns and outlying areas 
offer the best opportunities for the new man. During the post-war period, 
small-town agents saw their clients moving to cities, and many eventually 
followed them^ This left much territory relatively unattended, with agents 
remaining having a higher average age than elsewhere .The new man has a good 
chance to dominate this market. 

REMUNERATION - Beginning agents generally face stiff competition so are usu- 
ally financed under company plans for periods up to 3 years, providing they 
meet a minimum sales figure. After subsidy, agents* earnings are direct 
commissions on new policies sold, and in some cases, smaller commissions for 
renewals for a period of years. After 4-5 years, an agent may be making I5- 
110,000 annually. Earnings are considerably higher for the most successful 
agents. 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Should apply through agency in home community, write to 
the main offices of insurance companies, or contact the local office of the 
Ohio State Employment Service. 

REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRY 
Selection factors 
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General - Although the minimum age is 21, applicants between the ages of 
2ft and 45 are preferred because the individual must be mature and pre- 
sent a matura appearance. Because of this, and because the 1960 'b will 
present a shortage of preferred-age candidates ^ life insurance compa- 
nies will be more responsive to hiring applicants over 45 years of age. 
In this age group, applicants are chosen on the basis of sales experi- 
ence or successful proprietorship of a retail business. (Por example, 
retail grocery store owner-proprietors displaced by supermarket opera- 
tions moying into their neighborhoods.) 

Men witla legal or accounting backgrounds axe also preferred— particu- 
larly in cases where their professions have not given them the degree 
of personal contact they desired. 

Preferred applicants have the ability to grasp insurance fundamentals, 
the ability to establish a sound, personal relationship with clients, 
and a full recognition and belief in the ability of life insurance to 
aid their clients* financial plans. 

Purely extrovert qualities which are often associated with salesmen 
are not necessarily the rule for the ordinary life salesman— the man 
who can appreciate the feelings of others and react accordingly may be 
very successful. 

Should have the ability to communicate with people on all levels of 
economic and cultural position. 

Both personal interviews and aptitude tests are used in seleating 
agents . 

Educational - No formal educational requirements exist. The majority of 
applicants selected in recent years had college training or were col- 
lege graduates. 

Licenses, examinations - A written examination is required. See Part VI, 
Licensed Occupations in Ohio, Employment Information Series. 

Training - Most companies conduct a well-rounded program, of on-the-job 
training and education. After 1 year, agent is eligible for program in 
selling techniques offered by the Life Underwriter Training Council, an 
industry-sponsored organization. 

Advanced training on the college level is available from another in- 
dustry-sponsored organization — The American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Passage of required examinations plus 5 years* insurance sales 
experience entitles the agent to the professional degree. Chartered Life 
Underwriter (CLU). These exams test the agent *s ability to apply his 
knowledge of life insurance, economics, business law, taxation, trusts, 
and finance— to insurance problems. 

WORKING CONDITIONS - Agents generally make a number of calls each day, usu- 
ally using a car, and paying their own expenses. Evening and week-end 
appointments are frequent and necessary. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - After approximately 2 years, agents who have done a 
reasonably good job of selling, are often offered a choice between two 
avenue s--continued selling or management. There is an even greater short- 
age at the present time for management personnel than for agents. Agents 
preferring to remain in sales, generally advance to more technical and 
complex specialties such as business insurance, pension consulation, pro- 
fit sharing, group insurance, etc. 

AUDIT lONAL INF ORMATION - Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. 22, N.Y.; Life Insurance Management Association, 855 Asylum Avenue^Hart- 
foid. Conn.} Local sources* Ohio State Insurance Department, II5 Bast Rich 
St., Columbus, 0,} local life insurance companies, agencies, and agents. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELE ASE 
NATURE OF WORK - Sells ineurance against property damage or loss* May work 



directly for an insixrance company or may be an independent businessman re- 
presenting one or more insurance companies. Must understand insurance fun- 
damentals and be able to establish sound personal relationships with cli- 
ents* Spends most of his time meeting people to explain policy terms and 
evaluate insurance needs* Often rei^uired to be familiar with production 
processes 9 the kinds of losses that can occur in industry, and the safety 
measures used in plants, in order to explain clearly and simply how much 
and what kind of insurance may be needed* If selling workmen's compensa- 
tion, automobile liability, and other kinds of public liability insurance, 
must have a knowledge of the various hazards that may cause injury to peo- 
ple for whom the insured is responsible* If representing a multiple-line 
company, may sell a single policy which protects the owner of a dwelling 
or industrial plant against fire, explosion, burglary and other hazards 
If representing more than one insurance company, selects the particular 
company that best satisfies the client *s needs*. May specialise in selling 
one kind of insurance— for example, accident and health, or automobile in- 
surance* 

Usually spends part of each day planning daily scheduile of visits and 
compiling a list of prospects .Keeps up-to-date records of client's needs, 
as a basis for additional sales, and works out insurance programs adapted 
to a client's circumstances. Careful attention to servicing clients is 
recommended as one of the most successful ways of guaranteeing insurance 
renewals* 

3PP0RTUNITIES 

-^l^rent — Providing economic conditions remain favorable, numerous open- 
ings should occur on a national scale in the early 1960's, due to growing 
business and individual needs, and due to replacement needs » 

Continued expansion of public liability laws will contribute to the need 
for more agents. Although prospects for entering the field are favorable, 
keen competition for sales will continue* 

Trends - Opportunities will favor the college graduate or individual with 
some college training* Greater emphasis will be placed on in-service 
training* If present expansion of the business continues, opportunities 
should remain good well into the future. People are tending to buy all 
of their insurance from one agent, rather than several specializing in 
one or two lines apiece* In this connection, specializing companiet;. > 
initiating other coverages or acquiring other companies so as to hai. 
not only casualty, but life, accident and health insurance in addition^ 
Merchandising methods are also undergoing changes, which require a 
broader knowledge by the agent* Package policies have become generally 
accepted* So have monthly premium payments* 



SALESiyiANj INSURANCE (PROPERTY AND CASUALTY) 



Insurance buyers are increasingly aware of costs and are more willing 

to shop around for what they feel is the best buy, which also ccntributes 
to competition in the field* 

^EAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Every section of the country* As suburbs have grown, 
so have opportimities for agents outside of large cities* 

Rg^ERATION - Largely related to individual »s ability to locate prospec- 
tive clients and to make sales* Some new agents receive modest salaries— 
most depend mainly on commissions from sales *Af ter a few years when earn- 

commissions alone, annual income may range from 

annually*A proportion of highly successful agents earn sub- 
stantially more* 

CcmmisBion earnings are based on a percentage of the annual premiums paid 
by policyholders. With some companies, the same oom’^ission rate for new 

sales applies to renewals, which commcnly occur ewery 3-5 years. Others 
pay less for renewals* ^ 

MEmOBS ATO BEquiHEMEMS - Many large ccmpanies and agencies prefer 



X- T ■ - : ~ wwmjb^ttxixoD SHU agenciBs prerer 

to hire college graduates or men with some college training who can easily 

grasp insurance fundamentals *Most companies or agencies have some method- 
ranging from carefully planned training programs to on-the-job supervis- 
ion— to help new agents get started* Newcomers usually start by selling 
the simpler type of policies and many increase their knowledge of the in- 
surance business through company or industry-sponsored programs » 

The Insurance Institute of America has an educational program for agents 

LtionS 4 b fundamentals of property and casualty insuranoe.Ihe 

Insurance Agents offers elementary and advanced 

thrnrc!^!i 4 Advanced study is also available through 

wrltera^^^+v^v.*^* Institute for Property and Liability Ender- 

writers, with home or class study conducted by colleges, insurance socie- 

ties, or company groups leading to 5 written examinations *With fulfillment 

the exams^^-fehA^^^^+^ experience requirement plus successful completion of 
the exams, the agent receives the designation— Chartered Property Casua->tv 

training enablL the agent to hanS^more compieJ 

e^a?Lfthei^®^^'^i insurance* It is of special importance tragentr^op? 
erating their own businesses to have an expert knowledge of various tvuL 

«uoh as afcoS;tI^' %oono«! 
a kno^Lv^cf dealing with industrial firms benefit from 

pr^leis! "lenufaoturing processes, safety methods, and construction 

- All States require licensing— 2/3 (including Ohio) recuire a 
covering the insurance laws of the State, and proper- 
ty and cas^lty insurance fundamentals. A fee of *5.00 must be paid for 

individual applicant. The insnrince company Mr ing tM 

«^in“Lr ‘ ®» advano^^f III 

^lltv°to^exnrf ■4®'“’* P®°P1®* eooi sales approach, a- 

biutv ?n pfanniL olearly.Sense of rw^onsi- 

Dlilty in planning own work, willingness to take initiative In «b+.4n4n„ 
prospects for sales, and giv’ng aerv-irp« +« ^ ^ obtaining 

AVENTnrq m? PnnwAmTnw 7 p^ ng services to policy holders* 

egiom 

- (Local opportunities, etc*) 
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OX:UPATIONAL RELEASE 



NATUHE OF THE WORK - Assigned to specific area in store where he displays, explains, 
demonstrates, and sells merchandise to interested patrons. Determines the make, 
type, size, pattern or design, quantity, and price range of article desired by the 
customer. Shov;s article (s) to customer emphasizing its desirable features such 
as: quality, style, durability, fit, mterial, price, appearance, maintenance 

cost, etc. Assists the customer in making a selection through demonstrations, ex- 
planations, and suggestions. Usually prepares sales or charge slips on purchase, 
giving a description of the article (s) sold, price, and self-identification number. 
Slips made out for articles charged or sent C.O.D. also include the name, address, 
and signature of the individual making the purchase. A sales contract is prepared 
for merchandise purchased on a time payment plan. Receives money in payment for 
article, makes change, wraps merchandise and gives it to customer along with sales 
receipt. Hay prepare article for delivery. May be responsible for keeping stock 
orderly and neat in appearance, and covering or removing it from display counters 
at night. May order new merchandise and/or reorder to replenish stock, arrange 
counter displays, stock shelves or racks, mark price tags, and take inventory. May 
sell one or more items depending upon the size, type, and arrangement of the re- 
tail establishment. Specific duties, techniques, and knowledges are unique to 
special types of merchandise. Salespersons sell such products as art goods, auto- 
mobile accessories, household appliances, furniture, clothing, floor coverings, 
cutlery, china, atiiletic equipment, decorating accessories, hardware, etc. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Employment prospects are good. Openings are available for full-time and 
part-time employment. At present, sales positions are j>revalent in suburban 
areas as a result of the groid.ng number of shopping plazas. Opportunities de- 
velop constantly as a result of the need to replace those v/hc retire, die, or 
leave the occupation for other reasons. 

Trends - The number employed in retail stores is expected to rise moderately. 
Several factors will determine the rate of growth in this occupation, an in 
crease in the volume of goods as a result of the growth in population and rising 
income levels; longer store hours; and a decrease in the nuinber of hours worked 
per week will create a need for additional salespersons. The nature and size of 
the retail store will influence the number of sales positions created. Propor- 
tionately speadcing, fewer salespersons are required in larger retail establish- 
ments and in those stores using the self-service technique. 

Men - Predominate in stores selling furniture, household appliances, hardware, 
farm equipment, shoes, lumber, and agencies selling automobiles. 

Women - Oatnumber men in department and general merchandise, variety, apparel and 

— 



SALESPERSC^, GENERAL 



FIEIDS AND AlkiAS OF EMPLOYMSNT - Employment can be obtained in any one of many dif- 
ferent kinds of retail stores in all communities « The majority are en?)loy 0 d ir 
department and clothing stores in large cities and shopping centers, 

REMUNERATION - The starting salary for salespersons employed by department, shoe, 
variety, apparel, drug, general merchandise stores, ranges between $35 and $55 
per week. Experienced salespeople usually receive $10 to $25 more per week. Per- 
sons' selling automobiles, major appliances, and furniture may earn a salary of 
$100 or more per week. May be paid a straight commission (certain percentage of 
the amount of sales made) or a salary plus a commission either on sales made or 
sales over a set quota. Amount earned depends on type and size of store, geograph- 
ic location, and individual's experience and sales ability. In addition, many 
employers permit their enployees to purchase merchandise at a discount, 10-20^ be- 
low regular prices. Extra benefits may include life insurance, paid vacations, 
hospitalization, retirement, medical and surgical insurance, 

fiEQUIREMBiTO FCH ENTRY 

General - Persons entering this field should be interested in sales vrork, have a 
sincere liking for and a genuine interest in people, be able to express them- 
selves orally, have good health, and possess a comprehensive knowledge of basic 
arithmetic. Personal characteristics should include patience, tact, pleasant 
speaking voice, initiative, stamina, a friendly, pleasant manner, and a clean 
neat personal appearance. May be required to have a sound knowledge of the 
qualities and selling points of the merchandise, sales training, and experience. 
Education - High school graduation is usually required by most employers. College 
training is helpful for advancement in the field of merchandising. Participation 
in a distributive education program is highly desirable for entry into this 
occupation. Recommended background courses include English, salesmanship, comr- 
mercial arithmetic, home economics, merchandising, principles of retailing, and 
retail selling. Most stores give on-the-job training. Salespersons are taught 
how to make out sales slips and use cash register, selling techniques, store 
policies and procedures, etc, 

FORKING CONDITIONS - The majority work indoors behind a sales counter or on the 
sales floor. Full-time salespersons may work either 5 or 6 days a week. May work 
one or more evenings a week, particularly if the store is located in a shopping 
center, longer than normal work days will be scheduled during Christmas and other 
peak selling periods. Regular breaks are usually provided because the work in- 
volves more standing and walking than many other vocations, 

jlVEtJUES OF PROMOTION - Ifost stores offer good opportunities both for college grad- 
uates and those without a college degree. Two factors influencing advancement of 
sales people are initiative and sales ability. Although some of the jobs in the 
following list will not exist in smaller stores, most salespeople will advance 
along the following lines; salesperson - assistant buyer - buyer - department 
manager - division merchandise manager - store manager. Opportunities are also 
available in personnel, and public relations work, 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - VJrlte or contact; local retail stores, local 
Ohio St;-te En?)loyment i^ervice offices, local coordinator of distributive education 
or State Supervisor of Distributive Education, 220 S, Parsons Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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- A general natiire, relifif^g exe^^ 

■^M::othea;:': professional of amnor executive anlv-olerlO^ 

^|a#Ies. incoming' of:;.a^ T5usineSB';:or ■ perspiiaX;'nate ■ 

correspondence and sets -up and maintains necessary files and records* She takes 
^ahd .transcribes dictation^ n®nuall 3 r/or by machine j of . .. 

employer * a appointments and reminds him of important engagements ^ .makes and 
'answers telephone calls and intea:*views and routes office caXle.rs«;„,..8he may . 
i.S’apervise other clerical workers acting as office manager^; 






ImOYMT OUTLOOK 



i..-/":' There has been a consistant and substantial.shoftage.'d^^^ 

iseoretaries in the State of Ohio in recent years ^ ■ The' ' repiacsmeht high. 4 
iTn ftdd-ifdrin* new . lob .oneninca and Opportunities are beina created iexmhisioh' 




iffices., educational institutions , trade 
financial i3istitutions ^ hotels , , hospitals 
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The salary is influenced by the sise and nature .of %he' business, esiablishinent , 




i>er month. An experienced secretary’s average 'income ■ ranges ..from. $4<3p' to.$550 per 
month. Some executive secretaries may earn as jmach.as: $8>OO0 to $10,000. a year . 
The starting salary for secretaries classlfied;-TXid|r:;{C^^ . ^I#ii ^ Servi^.' if "^$300 
to . .$550 per month. Host secretaries are ; emplQ^d:"in''^>:#St|^^ f h^t-"provide 

extra benefits for. their emi^oyCes-;, ■■ These:::bej^|ith:''h^ 

retirement plans paid ■ -vacations , ■•m^ical'.'.lpidii^ . 









Personal qualifications should include'' a ' V-’ 
pleasant and friendly manner | an attractive per- 
s onal appearance 5 and. a pleasant, and .. clear., voice . 
Discretion, good judgement > initiative , :..-:p^tience , 
dependability, promptness, adaptability^ emotional 



SECRETARY 



2 . 



stability, memory for details, and efficient work habits are necessary. 
The ability to meet and work with people, to take orders and follow 
through with them, plan and organize material, and make decisions are 
needed. Some employers prefer applicants between the ages of 18 to 35 ^ 
although others prefer older, experienced workers. 

Training 



Secretarial preparation should include thorough instruction in 
typing and shorthand, business practices and procedures, filing, busi- 
ness English, and operation of office machines. Junior college or 
university training is sometimes preferred especially for positions 
which have promotional possibilities. 

Knowledge and Skills 

A secretary should possess a thorough knowledge of spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar; the ability to read rapidly and accurately 
and to type at least 50 net words per minute and take dictation at the 
rate of 90 net words per minute. Most employers require high school 
graduation and completion of a business course in high school, junior 
college or business school. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 



Secretaries in private industry usually work a 5-day work week of from 
38 to 40 hours. Private and executive secretaries are sometimes called upon 
to work additional hours. The work is inside where lighting and ventilation 
are adequate. Secretaries may work around others or alone depending upon the 
size of the establishment. Eye strain may result from continual reading and 
transcribing. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION 



Most workers start in this occupation as a stenographer or clerk-typist. 
Workers may be promoted from a secretarial position to administrative assistant 
or executive secretary, office manager, department head or executive. Promotion 
is based upon training, work experience, knowledge of the job, supervisory 
ability and seniority. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Contact : The Ohio State Employment Service office in your community; 

local business colleges : Read ; Clerical Occupations for Women Today and 

Tomorrow . (Women's Bureau Bulletin, 289, 19^4) Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 20402, Price 35 cents. 

NOTES; (Local openings, persons to contact, current pay rate, and training 
opportunities ) . 
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SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT 

915.367 



NATURE OF WORK An automotive service station 
attendant performs duties related to the servicing of 
passenger cars, trucks, and buses. He supplies gaso- 
line, air, oil, and water, changes oil, lubricates ^ 
vehicles, installs accessories, changes tires, repairs 
tubes, and tests and changes batteries. He may perform 
minor engine repairs or sell supplies. In a large 
station, he may specialize in one or more of the above 
services# He may assist in malcing daily repor s^ or er 
ing supplies, taking inventories, and general station 

maintenance . 



ilMPLOIMENT OUTLOOK This a large occupation, with more "tKan^ 
350,000 people employed, offers favorable employment prospects. 
High turnover results in many openings for^bcqiimers. As t e 
number of automobiles increases, more service stations will 
creating thousands of full and part tme openings. Many 
vd.ll finance an ambitious and dependable man and help him set up 

an indenendant dealership . 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT Automobile service stations ov^med or con 
trolled by oil companies or individually-owned stations . 



REMUNERATION Salaries vary greatly in this occupation due 
the s^ T n d location of station and the particular duties performed 
by the attendant. Entry wages at the present tyne 
$ 1.40 per hour with experienced attendants earning up ^ ' 

per hoSr. Many stations give a coirmission on f 
so that no definite standard rate can b ^ stated. Oppoxtunit 
nifi lAionk are usually available . 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



service 



General Honesty and dependability are most important. Many 
Siiis req^kre^hat personnel be bendable, /ha a^lxoant shonld 
have meohanoial aptitude and some knowledge of 

usually needs a driver's license. The ability to follow directions, 
S to dealing with the public, aM good 

Knowledge of simple bookkeeping and supervisory ability are heipluJ. 
for advancement. 

T,.„in-ini:r Some high school education is preferred. Training is avail 
able through several sources. Some owners will give * j_(,t 

training tS qualfied applicants. &ny oil companies mintain district 
•f-T’anm'ue’ schools for new service-station employees. ^ 

avSStle Inllr the Manpower Development and Training Act in several 
tiSs S tte State. Tour local Ohio State Bnployment Service office 
can supply information concerning this program. 

WORKING CONDITIONS The work is both indoors and o'^^doors in ^1 
s chedule . 
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AVENUES OF PROMOTION The attendant may be promoted to assistant manager, night 
manager, or station manager, viilcanxzer, salesman for the oil company, or antO“ 
mobile mechanic on the basis of training and experience. 

L OURCFij ip ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact : local Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service office ^ Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association, 41 South High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, 43215. 

MOTES 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Fabricates and installs ducts which are used in ventilating^ 
air-conditioning, and heating systems. Also fabricates and installs a wide 
variety of other products made from thin metal sheets, such as roofing and 
siding, commercial stainless steel kitchen equipment, partitions, sheet-met- 
al shelves in industrial establishments, store fronts, metal framework for 
neon signs, and materials chutes... In heating or air-conditioning duct 
work, lays out and plans the job, determining the size and type of sheet 

metal to be used. The ducts are often fabricated at the sheet-metal shop. 
In fabricating work, cuts the metal with hand snips and power-driven shears 
as well as other types of cutting tools. Forms the metal with bending ma- 
chines, hammers, and anvils, then welds, bolts, rivets, solders, or cements 
the seams and joints. However, prefabricated ducts in standard sizes are 
often available and these require little fabrication at the shop. Some duct 
fabrication is done at the work site in the installation process, especial- 
ly on large sheet-metal jobs. In the installation, the component parts are 
fitted together and assembled. Hangers and braces are installed to support 
ducts, and joints may be soldered. Some journeymen workers specialize in 
shopwork or on-site installation work* However, it is essential that skill- 
ed workers know all aspects of the trade. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - A few thousand job openings should arise annually during the 
1960*8 because of the growth of the trade and the need to replace those 
who die, retire or transfer. Since this is a relatively small size occupa 
tion, the number of openings will be limited. Also, the number of ap- 
prentices accepted tends to remain static, locally* Up to date informa- 
tion should be obtained from local unions, contractors and local offices 
of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

Trends - In addition to the expansion of construction activity, the expect- 
ed large increase in permanently installed air-conditioning systems inresi 
dential, commercial and factory buildings will provide more work for sheet* 
metal workers. Also, manufacturing industries employing skilled sheet-met* 
al workers generally have favorable long-range prospects. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Plants producing heating, refrigeration and air-cond* 
itioning equipment. Contractors engaged in residential, industrial and com* 
mercial building. Government agencies or business establishments doing 
their own construction. Self employment or in small shops doing specialty 
work. Also, railroad, aircraft, shipbuilding companies; and firms making 
blowers, exhausts, electrical generating and distributing equipment, food 
products machinery, steam engines and turbines. 




SHEET METAL WORKER 



iS&k& 'klFLOlflQra - Nation-wide and State-wide. 



REMTOERATION - This trade is less affected "by seasonal factors than some 
others* 1958 union minimum survey of 52 large cities— 15 *54 an hour av- 
erage* i960 union rate in representative Ohio area: $3 *62 per hour* Ap- 

prentices generally start at 50^ of the union minimum* 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Authorities recommend the completion of a 4 to 5 year 
apprenticeship program as the best way to learn this trade* Some workers 
have learned the trade informally, as helpers, or observers, being train- 
ed by craftsmen and picking up some knowledge from correspondence schools « 

REftUIREIJENTS OF ENTRY - Applicants generally are required to be between 
the ages of 17 and 21 $ a high school education or its equivalent is de- 
sirable* Good physical condition and mechanical aptitude are necessary 
assets * 

Training - The apprentice learns how to use, care for, and handle safely 
the tools, machines, equipment, and materials commonly used in the trade; 
learns how to solder; learns general work processes such as cutting, form- 
ing, folding, grooving metal material, and bending edges, and punching 
and drilling holes; learns how to do air-conditioning, heating and ven- 
tilating work; learns how to do residential installations such as roof- 
ing, gutters, and downspouts; and learns how to do architectural and in- 
dustrial sheet metal work*Also receives related classroom instruction in 
subjects such as drafting, blueprint reading, and mathematics applicable 
to layout work* In addition, learns the relationship between sheet-met- 
al work and other building trades* 

Union membership - A large proportion of sheet-metal workers are members 
of the Sheet Metal Workers' International Association* 

WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Many sheet-metal workers spend considera- 
ble time at the construction site, where they may work either indoors or 
outdoors* Other sheet-metal workers may work primarily indoors, doing 
fabricating and layout work* When installing gutters, skylights, and 
cornices they may work high above the ground level* When installing ven- 
tilating and air-conditioning systems, they may work in awkward and rela- 
tively inaccessible places* Sheet-metal workers run the risks of cuts 
and burns from the materials, tools, and equipment used in their trade* 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Experienced sheet-metai workers have more job mo- 
bility than many other building trades workers because they can transfer 
their skills from the construction industry to the metal manufacturing in- 
dustries* They may advance to the position of foreman for a contractor, 
become superintendents of large projects, or enter into business for them- 
selves* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local unions, contractors, Ohio State Employment 
Service local office* 

NOTES - (Local additions, opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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SOCIAL WORKER, PSICHIATRIC 
195.108-050 



r'j- ■ 

OF THE WOEIC PSTOhiatric social work is a specialized form of soplal wqrk.,^;; 

mental or emotional disorders. This wo^ :is 
Ijfiose psychologists, and other sp|^|a3|-st0 vto x^ 

1;^: poasibir poliitiSi'.^t^^^ and their faiimM 

or of education,, emp^ or :-: 

3 reiatvi ;-4n"h sattlngs-tho psychiatric .so 0^^ 

^iossly wi^ the Bsdloal 'St^^ other hospital persapaol 4 :: ;:-^H^ 

■sotiaa.^' aspscts-of the :patieht-^B mehtal, illhsBt^lo^'relafcivpB 
i^blist their aid in treatment ♦ ' He also wotksvM 

Oboperativo basis mth ^the local agencies “vM-ch are.sc^cer^^ ■ 

iassists the family and patient in making the majdmmn adjustment to comwiity living 
'^#ien the patient is released from the hospital* In addition to working in private . 
•hospitals and clinics for the mentally ill and retarded.^ social, workers .are being 
.used for psychiatric social work in child guidance, .clinics and in^ 

^treatment centers for children, public welfare and private family agencies 
as in. juvenile protective societies and in institutions for delinctinpts* - / . . 

!.s.o.Cial worker may work with the patient as well as with the famlly;>'l ..i?ork'.';; 

i-.ha nft a. mvsxrti. or Twdhh crouus of oatients ..or.’ narent :grom^^&-x^^^^ 




papering written reports for the use of associates,. 
jciii^espondence relative to his cases* 



ifflT omoOK Psychiatric social workers are in deiAd' bf"^ :• ■: 

ibspi.wals and clinics in' every state* The available:pe,ople:a5^’4:’f# short of: ■.'.;■•■•• .'•;j . 
^■^npplyirg the need* Many enployers will hire those .degrbSSv.in 

;%he social sciences with the imderstanding -that .they ■■ccntihte' the®''^^ 

'social work* Opportunities also e3C^t for women idio wish; to’ worh^^l^^ 

^FMjDS Of IMRLOBIM Besides serving, in mental hospitals ahd'mentS 
ipSychiatric .social workers also serve in the sevs.ral..hnndred- nhild/g^ 

•in-' .the nation*. They help psychiatrists work with 
'difficulties ■ or behavior problems, and with their’ parents a 



•4:i- 




oourtsji community centers^ and rehabilitation- organisations*; 

aiMDMAyiOll A beginning social worker with a baeoalaur.eate degrse''iay-’ start at 
:a--Si^' Sm $5,000- to 16,000' a year* The entering .--shlk:^ with a 

Master »e degree in social work ranges from $6*600 to $8,000 a yearW^i^ 



psychiatric social wo-rkers receive oyer ’ $10>000 'a year fiSome.- supervisory and 
administrative positions- pay 
annually* 

REQUIREMTB. .; FOE EMTEX 

General The ability of the Social worker ..to 
fom easy, friendly relations with' people. -end 
another person’s point of view is very..’:.de.^ 




er|c 
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SOCIAL WORKER, PSYCHIATRIC 



The work also calls for knowledge of hujnan behavior and personal qualities of 
patience, tolerance, thoughtfulness, imagination, good judgment and ready adapt- 
ability to new situations. 

Training College graduate with specialization in the social science are 
preferred. In addition, two years of specialized studies and practice to acquire 
a Master’s Degree in social work is a necessity. Experience in dealing with people 
in need and securing -Berne- valid results requires a continuing educational attitide 
and schooling. 

Licenses. Examinations Psychiatric case workers who are employed by 
governmental agencies must qualify through Civil Service examinations conducted 
and certified by the Ohio Department of State Personnel, or the United States 
Civil Service Commission. No license is required. 

WORKING CONDITIONS A psychiatric social worker works ir a psychiatric setting; 
this may be institutional, clinical, or in a home or school. He usually works 
40 hours per week with arrangements for vacations, sick leave, study and con- 
ferences that are generally included in the salary agreement. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFO RMATION Write or contact : Ohio Department of Mental 

Hygiene, 65 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43216; National Commission for 
Social Work Careers, 345 East 46 th Street, New York City, New York, 10017; Depart- 
ment of Applied Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 44106, 

NOTES: 
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OC CUPATIONAL RELEASE 

MATURE OF THhi VvQRK - Investigates violations of federal laws which come under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation; such as, extortion, kid- 
nappings, bank robberies, sedition, sabotage, subversion, anti- trust violations, 
frauds against the government, thefts of government property, interstate trans- 
portation of stolen vehicles, and violations of neutrality laws. Agents func- 
tion strictly as investigators. Primary function is to gather information and 
report evidence through objective observation and examination of persons, places, 
and articles relevant to assignment, Ifey testify in court regarding specific 
cases, 

OPpgiTUNITIBS 

Current - The rate of personnel turnover is low, however, a few openings do oc- 
cur as a result of replacement needs. The F,B,I, is always interested in re- 
ceiving applications from qualified individuals who would like to be considered 
for positions as special agents. 

Trends - This occupation is very stable. It is not anticipated that many vacan- 
cies will arise for agents in the. near future, 

areas of EI-IPLQYMliiJT - The majority of special agents are aissigned to one of the 55 
divisional offices located in major cities throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico, The remainder are stationed at F.B.I, headquarters, U, S, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D, C, or at F.B.I, resident agencies in many cities 
and towns across the United States, 

RBMUKERATigj - The entrance salary for special agents is $7,290 per year. They 
receive periodic within-grade salary increases if their work performance is jat- 
isfactory. Following assignment to a field office, additional compensation may 
be earned for overtime in the performance of official duties, provided these 
activities meet certain official requirements. Special agents can advance in 
grade as they gain experience. May earn as much as $14,070 yearly, exclusive of 
overtime, l4ny agents in supervisory or administrative positions receive even 
higher salaries. Extra benefits include: Federal Enployee's Group Life Ino^r- 

ance; Special Agents' Insurance Fund; insurance covering hospitalization, sur- 
gery, and major medical expenses; paid vacations; and sick leave. All agents are 
covered by the Civil Service retirement system. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - The F.B.I, screens, examines, and hires its own personnel 
from those who successfully meet the entrance requirements. Candidates for 
Special Agent positions should file their applications at one of the divisional 
offices or at the F.B.I, Headquarters in Washington, D, C. In Ohio these offices 
are located at the Federal Building in Cincinnati and the Stand a rd Bu ilding in. 





SPECIAL AGENT, 

Cleveland. 

General - Male citizens of the United States, between the ^?ges of 23-40 and a 
willingness to serve anjrwhere in the United States or Puerto ’^eo. Possess the 
following personal qualifications: courage, emotional stabxlity, integrity, 

resourcefulness 5 ability to meet and deal with people, and apply analytical 
methods of examination to assignments. Capable of oral and written expression. 
Hold a valid driver *s license. Knowledge of law or accounting and an aptitude 
for conducting investigations. These abilities and traits will be measured by 
oral and written examinations, administered by the F.B.I. at its divisional 
offices. All candidates undergo background and character invest^ations. 
£ducation — Applicant must be: a) a graduate from a state— accredited resident law 
schooLvdth at least 2 years of resident, undergraduate vrork, or b) a graduate 
from a resident 4 year college with a major in accounting and a minirmnn of 
three years practical e:qDerience in accounting and/or auditing. Satisfactory 
completion of a course of training at F.B.I. Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
and the F.B.I. Acadenjy located at Quantico, Virginia. Instnictions will be 
given in Judo and defensive tactics, F.B.I. rules and regulations, investigative 
work, fingerprinting, and firearms. 

Physical - Minimum height of 5 >^7" without shoes, normal color perception, and the 
ability tp hear ordinary conversation at a distance of at least 15 feet with 
each ear. Uncorrected vision may not be less than 20/40 in one eye and 20/50 
in the v;eaker eye. Corrected vision must be at least 20/20 in each eye. Pass 
rigid physical examination. Possess no physical defects which would prevent the 
use of firearms or participation in dangerous assignments, raids, and defensive 
tactics. 

WCEKING CONDITIONS - Must be available for assignments at any time, will be subject 
to call 24 hours a day. Agents frequently work longer than the customary 40-hour 
week. A considerable amount of traveling may be involved in the performance of 
duties. May be transferred from time to time, as the need arises, to any of the 
various offices throughout the country. Usually works alone, maintaining contin- 
ual contact with superiors or supervisors. 

AVENUES OF PROkOTIOJ - All appointments are made on a probationary basis. They be- 
come permanent upon the satisfactory completion of one year of service. An ex- 
perienced agent may advance to more responsible administrative or supervisory 
positions, such as special agent in charge of e field office, and inspector. 

FOR ADDITia^AL IMFCBMATION - Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of 
Justice, 900 Standard Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio, or 415 U. S. Post Office and 
Court House Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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NATURE OP THE WORK Speech and hearing are 
so interrelated that, altho.ugh the speech pathologist 
concerns himself primarily with speech disorders and 
the audiologist with hearing problems, one must have 
a familiarity with both fields to be most competent. 

The speech pathologist works with children and adults 
who have such problems as stuttering, defective arti- 
culation, brain injury, foreign dialect, cleft- palate , 
mental retardation, and emotional blocks which are 
reflected in speech and voice disorders. The audio- 
logist works primarily with people in the assessment 
and treatment of hearing problems such as those 
caused by certain inner ear and nerve disturbances. 



The duties performed by speech pathologists and audiologists 
vary with their education, experience, and employment settings. 
In a clinical capacity, they evaluate speech and hearing dis- 
orders using various diagnostic procedures. An organized 
program of therapy follows in which physicians, psychologists, 
rehabilitation counselors, teachers, physical therapists, and 
social workers may assist. The speech pathologist and 
audiologist, during all phases of diagnosis and therapy, con- 
ducts information conferences with both parents, guardians, 
and clients. They may perform research work, consisting 
of investigating communicative disorders and their causes and 
improving methods for clinical services. Often, the speech 
pathologist and audiologist supervises assistants and volunteers 
in the clinical setting . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK There is a tremendous shor- 
tage of traineed speech pathologists and audiologists , particu- 
larly in the clinic and university settings . This profession 
is rapidly gaining recognition and offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for both men and women. 



AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT The majority of speech patho- 
logists and audiologists work in public school systems and 



CLOSELY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Speech Clinician 

Speech and Hearing Clinician 

Linguist 

Caseworkers 



Guidance & Vocational 



Counselors 
Psycholo gists 
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clinical service centers. Colleges and universities employ the next 
largest number in classrooms and in clinics. The remainder, and 
a growing number, is distributed among hospitals, research centers. 
State and Federal government agencies, industry, and, to a lesser 
degree, private practice. 

R EMUNE R A TI O N Speech pathologists and audiologists with a bache- 
lor's degree and no experience can expect to receive from $5,500 to 
$6,500 annually, depenc 3 upon the amount of training they have had 
and on the nature of the organization by which they are hired and its 
location. The smaller amount of $5,500 may be offered to the public 
school employee whose salary is based on ten ( 10 ) months' work 
annually. The pathologist and audiologist who hold a master's degree 
may earn from $7,000 to $1 1 , 000 annually . With experience and most 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities, one may earn from 
$ 12,000 to $ 22,000 annually. 

Many experienced speech pathologists and audiologists in educational 
institutions supplement their regular salaries with incomes from con- 
sulting, special research projects, and from writing books and articles. 
Almost all employment settings provide such fringe benefits as paid 
vacations, sick leave, and retirement programs. 

requirements for entry 

General Since speech pathologists and audiologists are devoted to 
helping people with speech and hearing handicaps, they should have 
an interest in and liking for people and the ability to approach pro- 
blems with objectivity. 

_T raining A bachelor's degree, a program emphasizing science and 
humanities, is the minimum educational requirements for a beginning 
job as a speech pathologist or audiologist in the public schools. Re- 
quirements, however, are being raised in most states and areas of 
employment; a Master's degree is now the standard professional re- 
quirement for membership in the American Speech and Hearing 
Association and for positions in the clinic and university setting. The 
trend, especially in clinics and universities, in the near future will 
be toward doctorate degrees. Special scholarships and grants-in- 
aid are available for the bachelor's and master's candidates from 
colleges, clubs, the Federal government, and from national founda- 
tions and associations. 

Undergraduate training in speech and audiology should include course 
work in anatomy, biology, physiology, physics, semantics, phonetics, 
child psychology, and mental hygiene. Specialized course work in 
speech and hearing, especially for the bachelor's candidate is required. 
The student should also obtain during his training sufficient clock hours 
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of carefully supervised clinical practice, in order to qualify for certi- 
fication by the American Speech and Hearing Association. This 
certificate is now required by a steadily increasing number of em- 
ployers. Training is usually available at colleges and universities 
offering a broad liberal arts program. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Most speech pathologists and audiologists work 35 to 40 hours per 
week. Some personnel engaged in research, however, may work 
longer and more irregular hours. 

Working conditions are generally pleasant, although in some areas 
facilities may be inadequate because they have failed to keep pace 
with the demands of a growing population. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Write or contact; 

1) The State Department of Education for public school employment. 

2 ) American Speech and Hearing Association 
Dr. K. O. Johnson 

9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

3) National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies 
919 Eighteenth Street, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

4) The Department of Speech and Hearing Science 
The Ohio State University 

154 North Oval Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

5) Local offices of the Ohio State Employment Services. 
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NATURE OF WORK - Install and service telephone and private branch exchange 
(PBX) systems on customers* property and make necessary repairs on the e- 
quipment when trouble develops* Travel to customers* homes and offices, 
often driving trucks equipped with telephone tools and supplies. Make 
changes in existing equipment when requested.Telephone companies frequently 
combine two or more of these jobs. 

Station Installers otherwise known as telephone installers install and re- 
move telephones in homes and places of business, including coin-box tele- 
phones, switching equipment, and associated inside wiring. Connect newly 
installed telephones with outside service wires which they run to nearby 
cable terminals on buildings or poles* Must often climb poles in order to 
make these connections. 

t al 1 er s perform essentially the same duties as telephone install- 
ers, but specialize in more complex switchboard installations .Connect wires 
from terminaxfc to switchboards and make tests to check their installations* 
May set up equipment for radio and television broadcasts, mobile radio- 
telephones, and teletypewriters* 

Telephone repairmen, with the assistance of testboardmen in the central 
olfice, locate trouble on customers* telephones, associated inside wiring, 
and outside service wires, making necessary repairs. 

locate trouble on customers* PBX systems. Make necessary re- 
pairs at PBX telephone switchboards and maintain associated equipment, such 
as batteries, relays, and power plants* May maintain equipment for radio 
and television broadcasts, mobile radiotelephones, and teletypewriters. May 
also service other electrical signal systems, and automatic-calling systems 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Nationally, replacement needs constitute the greatest single 
liM?edf opportunities to enter the fieirare qufte 

- Large scale physical construction, which accoimted for steady em- 
ployment growth in tViP «*»«+.. em- 



u-L U.O wxijLcn accoluited ror steadv 
ployment growth in the past, has been completed. Eefinements on the exist- 

tS! -Jireot-distance dialing, are the oontL^nrooncern. 

technioarei^fH”®f telephone equipment has and will raise the 

uenlnifl ^ applied when hiring telephone installers. However, 0 - 

penings will result only from replacement needs » 



L 



STATION INSTALLER I, Et 



REMUNERAT ION - Highest rates in Ohio Eire paid in Dayton^ Toledo ^ and 
Cleveland* S59«50 per week is the starting wage for installers in these 
cities. In other Ohio cities the starting wage is somewhat less, based 
Bell's "locality wage difference." The pay range goes to a high 

i telephone installers and repairmen, and $125 o for PBX 

installers and repairmen. 

^TRY M^HOBS AND REQUIREMENTS - Young, inexperienced men are hired and 
trained for these jobs. 



Selection Factors 

~ personal appearance and ability to meet people are impor- 

tant since much of the work requires dealing with customers. Mature 
sense of responspility is needed for working with expensive equipment, 
driving trucks of the largest oommeroial fleet in Ohio, and working 
much of the time unsupervised. Important aptitudes— mechanical and ma- 
mentt*"^® working with increasingly complex and specialized equip- 

E|uoational - Must have completed high school or equivalent. 0.S. Armed 
Forces specialized training in related work is considered valuable. 

Physical - Must pass rigid physical exam. 

E xaminations - Pre-employment tests are given to determine aptitudes. 

K 222 ledges - A relatively high degree of knowledge of electronic concepts 
such as the vacuum tube and microwave is considered highly desirable. 

entrants are given classroom instruction and on-the-icb 

wquipped with a^ual tslaphone apparatus to sim- 
ulate working conditions after a few weeks of classroom instruction, ac- 

them^^w^^®^ installers and learn the job by watching and helping 
them* Ihree months to a year of experience are required before worLrs 
are ready to perform installation work alone. 

Training is continued throughout career to qualify men for more diffi- 
cult and experienced assignments. Also, the rapid pace of techLlogical 
change within the industry makes further training nLessary fro^ufe ?o 



WO^IMG COEBITIOMS - Work indoors and outdoors in all kinds of weather 

lineMfequfpmenrSeak do^n!"”’^ 

international Brotherhood of 

^^^ler tfpBT^ 7 Through cross-training may advance from telephone 
Also, to elementarrengineir?^ and supe^isorrpos™ions! 

- Local telephone company, local telephone company 
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STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
950.782-054 



TXJRE O E THE WO RK The stationary engineer 
primarily operates and keeps in top running condition 
stationary steam boilers. In addition, he may operate 
other stationary mechanical equipment such as pumps, 
condensers, air compressors, and turbines. He 
serves a host of businesses and industries by pro- 
viding power, heat, refrigeration, and air condition- 
ing service to each. His duties vary with the firm 
he serves : in bakeries and bieweries he may 

operate and service all kinds of equipment from 
boilers to ovens and kilns; in large hospitals and in- 
stitutions - colleges, public schools, and government 
buildings - he may only serve in power plant opera- 
tion or as a supervisor of operation and repair 
crews; and in hotels, motels, and smaller businesses, 
he may provide services to operate and maintain all 
major power, heat, and air conditioning equipment 
except electrical equipment. Such services may in- 
clude cleaning and lubricating equipment, testing boiler 
water for chemical balance, firing the boiler, and 
cleaning boiler tubes and walls periodically. 

On one hand, the stationary engineer gives operational ser- 
vice ; inspecting equipment regularly, reading and adjusting 
meters and gauges to insure proper temperatures and pres- 
sures for each boiler, recording the amount of service each 
pie(5e of equipment renders, recording and estimating amounts 
of duel used in each piece of equipment and the amount of 
service each piece requires to show costs of operation, and 
analyzing coal, gas, and oil products to determine which will 
give maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 

On the other hand, the stationary engineer gives repair ser- 
vice : he tests malfunctioning boilers for scale accumulation 

and analyzes water to determine chemical balance, readjust- 
ing equipment and adding chemicals to produce the better 
water- chemical relationship; he also services and adjusts 
boilers affected by soot, corrosion, and oil deposits; and 
he repairs and adjusts blowers and burners, replaces worn 
valves and gaskets, and tightens worn bearings on crank- 
shafts and camshafts . 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK There is a growing demand 
for trained stationary engineers in every industry and loca- 
tion. This increasing demand can be attributed, on one 
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hand, to an increase in electrical and power equipment in operation, 
in the number of industrial and manufacturing firms, in the increase 
in the use of air conditioning and water cooling systems, and in the 
growth of such industries as quick-freezing processes, commercial 
food preparation, and those converting to the use of atomic energy 
and, on the other hand, to a steadily decreasing number of young 
men entering this field of work during the last few years . Those 
who are willing to seek the necessary training and experience will 
always have a variety of positions from which to choose . 

CLOSELY RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Boilermakers 
Fuel House Men 
Gas Compressor Operators 
Gas Turbine Operators 



High and Low Pressure Firemen 
Refrigerating Engineers 
Water Treatment and Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant Operators 



AREAS OF EMP LOYMENT The stationary engineer is indispensible 
to any organization which has self-contained heating, power, air con- 
ditioning, or water cooling systems. Such systems are found, the con- 
centration in larger metropolitan areas, in large commercial buildings, 
ice manufacturing and distributing companies, hospitals, hotels, dairies, 
brewerie; ^ theaters, bakeries, pumping stations and sewage treatment 
plants, industrial firms and public utilities, meat and food packaging and 
storage companies, launderies and schools, oil refineries, and filtra- 
tion plants . 

The majority of stationary engineers belong to the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. A. smaller number is affiliated with local, 
in-plant unions. 

REMUNERATION The stationary engineer’s salary varies with the 
geographic location in which he works, his responabilities , and the 
size of the organization for which he works. In Ohio, the hourly 
pay averages between $3,25 and $4.75, the overall average being 
$3.77 per hour. A ten percent (10%) bonus is awarded to those 
stationary engineers who provide their employer with seven day^ 
coverage; another ten percent (10%) bonus is paid to those stationary 
engineers who work at night. Pay scales for first, second, and third 
class engineers vary with the amount of experience each brings to an 
employer. A stationary engineer can expect such fringe benefits as 
medical insurance, paid vacations, and retirement allocations. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General A person interested in becoming a stationary engineer must 
be 18 years old, a high school graduate or the equivalent, must have 
good mechanical aptitude, and must be able to assume respond biUty 
for careful inspection of and service to mechanical equipment. 
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Training In the past, training facilities for yoxing men interested in 
becoming a stationary engineer have been inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing needs of this occupation. Training could only be secured in an 
on-the-job training program or in a very few union-sponsored schools. 
Today, however, requirements for entry are becoming more standar- 
dized across the state, and a statewide union-sponsored apprenticeship 
program, one year in length, will soon be available to interested appli- 
cants. Both formerly and today, employers find that young men trained 
by the Navy and the Merchant Marines have the job skills and exper- 
ience necessary to render excellent service to any organization. 

Certification - License To have direct charge of a steam boiler or 
engine of 30 horsepower or more? ^ stationary engineer must pass an 
examination**'**' for licensure on which he must score 70% or better. In 
order to qualify for the examination in Ohio, the worker must be 21 
years of age and must have had at least one year's practical expedi- 
ence as an engineer, oiler, fireman, or watertender of a steam boiler 
or engine. He may also have worked as a boiler room attendant 
learning the duties that pertain to operation of a steam boiler including 
at least six months’ experience as an actual steam boiler operator. 

**'**' Examinations for stationary engineers are offered every Monday in 
the district offices of the Division of Examiners of Steam Engineers in 
Cambridge, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and Youngstown. 
A total of examination scores plus years of expedience determine whether 
a first, second, or third class standing will be awarded to each candi- 
date. (85% or above score on the examination plus three years’ ex- 
perience are necessary for first class standing; 75% to 84% on the ex- 
amination plus two years’ experience are required for second class 
standing; and 70% to 74% on the examination plus one years’ experience 
are necessary for third class standing). 

AVENUES OF PROMO TIP N With experience and a greater know- 
ledge of the entire system he serves, a stationary engineer may advance 
to chief plant engineer, supeiintendent of maintenance or repair, plant 
superintendent., or building manager or superintendent. 

WORKING CONDI TIP NS With an increasing number of power 

systems using gas and oil fuel instead of coal, work settings for 
stationary engineers have become neater and cleaner. There is a 
great deal of noise in many of the less modern installations as well 
as danger from burns and injury from large power equipment. Safety 
releases now built into large power equipment and the safety practices 
each stationary engineer follows, however, are reducing the opera- 
tional danger to eacn worker. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



l) Local Ohio State Employment Service Offices. 



2) Local employers of stationary engineers. 



3) Department of Industrial Relations 
Division of Examiners of Steam Engineers 
220 Parsons Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

4 ) International Union of Operating Engineers 
3515 Prospect Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

1641 West Fifth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 

1015 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45315 
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STATISTICIAN, APPLIED 020.18S-034 

STATISTICIAN, "MATHEMATICAL 020.088-026 



' lilFlNITION OF STATISTICS Statistics is a mathematical science that deals Td.th 
^Mdti'v^ch ai^ in numerical terms. Statistics may be c^yided into 

\im areas o£ study. First, using mathematical theory as a basis^ It develops a 
' coinnlex body of methods and techniques which may be implemented in statistical 
1 ^ 1 ©# on & of one escan^le 

'these developed methods ' aM:;P?oced^^ 

■ dsts are ej{|i#eas ed ' in ■ tables , charts ^ graphs j»: ' ^ and' 'mathd^ti^ Idjvnulas . ■ . 

; ^ranches of human knowledge that can be r^uced to matheitotical form are^fit ^ 
iiubjects for statistical inquiry. Thus, a statistician ;in the blologi^ 

?|ay evalimte the e of a nev vaccine by studjdLhg a sample of persons 

vwho' have been' treated;' 

The •Obiective'-'df 'St^^ is to ■ obtain' use.tel:^';:-ddo^^^ 

■,’idtih the miniimmiexpehdifc of time and money/;;' 

vnWjBE of the WDEE Corresponding to the division of ' statistical ;:i>?prk, Jth^ are'; ; 
^^tiregenSi vilifications-, of professional stat^sti:oi^s?^^hd-W 
litetistiGian: and.the ■ statistician. The 'foi^a^:;;iS';;a^^^ -.us^s. 

liiMjhemattcal'-tte 'design and 'improve' statistical ::;.me|hdis;;;’^ 

^Siraluates 'the 'applicability, efficiency, at^'..ac;curapy;;d|>:Sti^^ 
i;;pther- 'StatistioianS: use for researching ■■'pr<^leim5;.;:^:,;'eid)j:eot-^ 

if';-' He himself does not specialise in a subiecti^ms^et;:;^^ 

^l|requently participates in practical research ' projects^: t^ith. :applled ^a^tatis.*^ ,;,v^ ' 
"ttoians. For example, he'm^ investigate ,aikl; subSe<^ntly':;::Sd^ 
lii^rkerS'- on the best sample" :desi^' for 'a partiouiarjstu^.:'^;;^:::;^^^ 
a prO^ ter which he must develop unique methods of ;aiudyiriig' 

■■■'.; 'The-applied statistician, "on the';dfeher' ■hahd,:^siudili^^ 
iarticular"'fl^ ?dth the .use'- of methods ■;'a3td':;teclt^ 
ii^hematical statisticians ■.■ j^efly/'be^'"est^|ishea;. 

iepllects the necessary data, analyses the^ results, ■, dra>^;: conclusions, and^' finally , 
siices' recommendations . 'v.;-' 






The Individual statistician's ,specifi:C'';'^i^p/^^^^ ‘t-yp© 

lihd aise of the employing organisation. ^ ';ln'.a;' ;small ;1;je;'';^|;^pponsible 

for- every phase ' of a proj ect from its ©• le-rge 

drgapisetidu he mayspeolalise only' in; op^ or'^t^rO;;^ collection or 



data 'or;: to, stidjistical\:plerks/in-:the; tdtt 
data. 



There are many areas in which the .appli^:/' 
statistician may specialize : agricultui^,;;biolo|y, 

business, demography, e c onomics , ' ' edudatiOh # : apidr; 
neering, psychology, public health, and^^;e6e|ii^.;v'- 
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sciences. In agriculture, for example, he may assist farmers by estimating crop 
yield with a certain fertilizer, or he may advise manufacturers of farm machinery 
in locating their best markets. In aerospace engineering, he may help engineers 
and scientists determine the best design for a jet airplane. 

Teaching statistics in colleges and universities is another major work area, 
especially for the mathematical statistician. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current Opportunities are extremely good for statisticians at the present 
time. As of 1963, there were over 20,000 persons in the United States working 
in this field: however, there are many more job openings than^ there are trained 
personnel to fill them. In government alone, it has been estimated recently that 
fifteen percent of all statistical positions are unfilled. The lack of individuals 
with advanced degrees is critical. Moreover, there is a severe shortage of 
statisticians qualified to work in the physical and natural sciences and in engi" 
neering. 

Trends The future employment outlook is extremely favorable. There are 
definite indications of increased need of statistical research for problems in^ 
industry, government, civil defense, social welfare, and public health. New fields, 
such as that of electronic data processing, are fast developing. The greatest 
employment expansion is expected to occur in private industry. 

Women There are no limitations on opportunities for women in this field. They 
are professionally engaged in all phases of statistical research. Advancement 
opportunities are probably best in teaching, government, and research positions in 
the social sciences. Women comprise approximately ten percent of the membership in 
the American Statistical Association. 

PTTHlT.ns OF WORK Approximately forty percent of all statisticians in the United 
States are employed in business and industry— chiefly in market research, quality 
control, production and sales forecasting, and administration of statistical pro- 
grams. Some twenty-five to thirty percent are with the federal government, primarily 
in the Departments of Defense; Commerce; Agriculture; Health, Education, and ^Welfare; 
and Labor. Approximately twenty percent, the majority of which are. mathematical 
statisticians, are attached to colleges and universities and research centers. 

State and local governments and nonprofit organizations employ some individuals. 

A few statisticians work independently as consultants. 

AREAS OF WORK As of I960, there were approximately 700 men and 250 women statisticians 
working in Ohio. The 1964 membership directory of the American Statistical Association 
includes 315 men and 21 women in Ohio. The greatest concentration of personnel are 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Dayton. 

REMUNERATION According to 1963 estimates of private industry, starting salaries 
of new college graduates in applied statistics ranged between $5,000 and $5,500 a 
year. Starting salaries for mathematical statisticians with a B.A. degree were 
usually somewhat higher. Beginning workers with the master’s degree earned between 
$600 and $1,200 more a year. Ph.D.’s could expect between $8,000 and $12,000 a year. 
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According to a study by the National Science Foundation, the average salary of all 
statisticians in 1964 was $12,000, 

In the federal government, the annual entrance salary for inexperienced 
statisticians with a bachelor's degree on GS-5 level is $5,181, Those vdth a 
master's degree start at GS-7 level, $6,269 a year; Ph,D,'s begin at GS-11, $8,961, 
Mathematical statisticians have higher entrance salaries. 

To be employed in the Ohio Civil Service System, an individual must have at 
least a bachelor's degree (with a minimum of three courses in statistics or research 
methodology) or four years' experience in statistical analysis, techniques, and 
procedures. The pay scale as of July, 1966, is as follows: statistician I, $440 a 

month; statistician II, $525; statistician III, $630; statistician IF, $690, 

According to the UoS, Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1961, teachers in four-year 
colleges had an average income of $7^330 for the nine-month academic year. This 
includes a range from $5,310 for an instmctor to $9,740 for a full professor. 

The usual fringe benefits offered by employing organizations include paid 
vacations (two to five weeks annually) and paid holidays, life and health insurance, 
and retirement pensions. In addition, employers often pay tuition for those who 
wish to further their education, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 



Selection Factors above average intelligence; strong mathematical aptitude 
and interest; ability to think clearly, logically, and accurately; persistence; 
ability to express oneself well orally and in writing 

High School Education Since mathematics is basic to statistics, the high school 
curriculum should include plane and solid geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. 
Biological and physical sciences, social studies, and English should also be empha- 
sized, 

A summer or part-time job in an organization employing statisticians would 
give students an opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of the occupation. 

College Education Undergraduate preparation should lead to a bachelor's degree 
with a major in statistics. Relatively few colleges and universities, however, offer 
such a concentration in this field. In this event, the student should choose a major 
in mathematics, economics, or some applied area supplemented by as many statistics 
courses as possible. 

Essential college courses for the prospective statistician include: college 

algebra, plane trigonometry, analytical geometry, differential and integral calculus, 
linear algebra, statistical methods, sampling, correlational analysis, design of 
experiments, probability, and, if available, electronic data processing. 

In the area of mathematical statistics, it is becoming increasingly more 
important to obtain a master's degree. It may be absolutely required for entrance 
positions in teaching or in some large agencies; it is almost as indispensable for 
securing good subsequent promotions in any organization. The Ph,D, is essential 
for top teaching appointments and is an asset in obtaining high-ranking administrative 
posts and consulting work. 
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To ensure promotion in applied^ statistics, graduate training in the subject- 
matter field, as well as in statistics, is necessary. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Most statisticians in industry and government have a standard 
for‘ty'*“hour workvrssk# Tsctchsrs^ hours ars variabls# 

Except for those specialists nn public opinion surveys who occasionally ‘take 
sample interviews in various outside situations, statisticians work indoors. Office 
and classroom surroundings are usually modern and comfortable. 

PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES In indu ^try, one is promoted from junior statistician, to 
project statistician, to head of a statistical unit. Some experienced individuals 
(usually with the Ph.D. degree) become independent consultants. 

Government positions start at G3-5 level and progress to GS-15. Advancement 
is based on education, experience, assumed responsibility, and demonstrated 
administrative ability. 

In teaching, a statistician advances from assistant (usually a position held 
while in graduate school), to instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, 

and full professor. 

PLACEMENT SERVICES Contact the local public employment service office, personnel 
offices of private organizations known to employ statisticians, placement bureaus 
of universities, and private employment agencies. Some firms recruit prospective 
employees directly from college and university campuses. 

Government positions are filled through civil service e^^nations. Announce- 
ments for examinations are posted in municipal government buildi^s and post offices. 
Only first-class post offices have notifications of federal openings.^ Complete 
information maybe obtained by writing to the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20415, for federal civil service; to the state commission for state 
civil service; and to county or city offices for local openings. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Statistical Association, 810 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; Institute of Mathematical Statistics, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; American i^thematical Society, ^190 Hope 
Street, Providence 6, Rhode Island; Mathematical Association of America, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York; The Biometric Society, 6804 40th Avenue, University 
Park, Hyattsville, Maryland 20782. 
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MATIIBE OF THE WORK A stenographer takes dictation of 

^'Ot^sK reconis i«: shortbatid cr oft a' stenotype-machine and tranocri^ bsft 

■traiaht typin/t. Other duties may include sorting and distributing Bail, wswer 

opMf«*iag a switchboard, filing, oompili^ 

ISli*. .operating :var^ 

ffiured to have a specific knowledge of technical terns used in a partionlar pro- 
rf jwislhn-medicea.: or stenc«rapher for exaiaple. 

KHPIOYHSST OUTIOOK ■ There has been a substantial shortage of qualified _sten^ 
rgraphers the State of (»»io in recent years. Many en^jlnyera are. irtlllng to 
.train applicants for specific knowledge and skills. 

If: She nuBher of stenograihic Jobs is steadi^, ^ • 

' graphers will continue to grow for the next few yeare ^th the ej^nsion : 

ifgnvSnaiental and busines# activities. Weraen 

■ flies do exist for men in environments less attractive to women as sooetisses occurs 

a»nafaot’U3?lttg» vijioXes&le, truckiiig> constraotion fltiae*- : 

iSCEIiDS Of IKPIXMENT Stenographer# are employed in ^ federal,: i 

^ijanioipal governmmtal agencies 5 industrial, sales, and- commerpial. es^ahUs^nts.;- 
iSfes#i«aJl offices j educational institutions j trade j 

•lenities 5 financial institutions; hotels, hospitals, and •onurphop, :' 

/SraraUERATIC*! The salary Is influenced by the else and natwe of the bustaes# 
estoblisb Si t , responsibilities of the Job, aldlls and knowledges 
and the site of theoommonity. tte b^^Wlftg salaiy for stenograjheTs In <Mo 
i'wages fr«a $300 to $350 per month. An 
iialary ranges from $350 to $450 per mont^ The 

■ ecatriers classified under state civil service ia $300 to $350 ^r m«th. ^«no- 
' graders associated with the federal civil eervioe currmtly 

|4,500 a year, host stenographers are engiloyed in estabnataBenta that pro^de 
i extra benefits for their eagiloyees. These benefits may include life insurance, 
vacatWa, ' retlresient ■ b<wefita^f 

wry because of location and type of tndustiy and bacanee of differ^ee In ex- 
periencs* ' 

impmmmss fqh fmn - ' 

Osneral Persons! quslificstlons should include « plehpsnt personality j 
ability, to meet and work with 'people, neat clean 
appearance, memory, for detach, ' 
daptabillty, prdmptneSs, patiencp, de|ihhdabilltyi 
ability to concentrate. 

Training v Boat employers recjuire high school 
graduation , and satisfactory completion df: a hpsl- 
ness course in high school, junior c oll^ey ; 'or 
ness school. Thorough instruction in typ.|i^:...and 
shorthand, business practices and procedure^# fil- 
ing, business English, end operation of office 
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machines is usually required. Junior college or university training is sometimes 
preferred, especially for positions which have promotional possibilities, 

fo ipwledg e — and Skills A stenographer should possess a thorough knovdedge of 

punctuation, and grammar; the ability to memorize details and do simple 
ar^hmetic; to find materials in files quickly and easily; to type at least 40 net 
words per minute and take dictation at a rate of at least 80 words per minute, 

WpRK^G CONDITIONS A stenographer generally works in pleasant, well lighted and 
ventilated surroundings. Stenographers in private industry usually work a 5-day 
week of 38 to 40 hours, and may sometimes be called upon to work additional hours. 
Stenographers may work alone or around others, depending upon the size of the 
establistont. Duties are more varied in small offices. Bye strain as a result of 
continual reading and transcribing is possible. 



OF PROMOTION Most workers start as typists or junior stenographers and may 
be promoted frcin a stenographic position to secretary, office manager, or administra- 
tive assistant. With additional training, a stenographer may specialize as a medical, 
legal or public stenographer or as a court reporter. Advancement in private industry 
is based upon training, work experience, knowledge of the job, supervisory ability 
and tenure. In governmental agencies, promotion may be by examination. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Contact: iBie Ohio 
your community; U,S, Civil Service Commission, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215; local business colleges. 



State Employment Service Office in 
Post Office Building, 85 Marconi, 



NOTES: 



(local openings, person to contact, current pay rate, and training opportunities.) 
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OCCUPATIONAL RELEASE 

NATURE OF WORK - Builds the stone exterior of structures o Works primarily 
with two types of stones-- natural out stone, such as marble, granite, or 
sandstone; and artificial stone which is made to order for' industrial 
buildings* Uses the same skills and techniques whether working with nat- 
ural cut stone or artificial stone* •• Much of the work is the setting of 
natural cut stone for comparatively expensive buildings such as offices, 
hotels, churches, arid public buildings* Works from a set of drawings in 
which each stone has been numbered for identification purposes, except 
where every piece is identical* A helper or derrickman locates the pieces 
needed and brin^js them to the mason; larger stones are set in place with a 
hoist* The stonemason sets the stone in mortar and moves it into final 
position with a mallet, hammer, or crowbar* Jlines the stone with a plumb 
line and finishes the joints between the stones with a pointing trowel *May 
fasten the stone to supports with metal ties or anchors*** Oooasionally, 
may have to cut stone to size* To do this, must determine the grain of 

the stone selected and strike blows along a predetermined line with a 
stonemason's hammer* More valuable stones are cut with an abrasive saw to 
make them fit* 

Also does some stone veneer work, in which a thin covering of cut stone 
is applied to the exterior surfaces of a building* In one specialized 
branch of the trade known as alberene stone setting, sets aoid-resistemt 
soapstone linings for vats, tanks, and floors*** Principal handtools are 
heavy hammers, wooden mallets, and chisels *Por rapid stone cutting, pneu- 
matic tools are used, such as pneumatic hammers, pneumatic drills, and 
brushing tools* Special power tools are used for smoothing the surface of 
large stones* For cutting, an abrasive saw is used on mortar and : Biund- 

stone* 

OPPORTUNIT lES - Nationally, little increase in the employment of stonema- 
sons is expected during the 1960's, despite the anticipated large expan- 
sion in new building construction* Less use of stone masonry work is ex- 
pected, because modern architectural design has emphasized simpler lines, 
less ornamentation, and larger window areas* Replacement needs will pro- 
vide a small number of job opportunities for new workers each year in this 
relatively small building trade* For up-to-date information on local con- 
ditions, contact unions, contractors, and local offices of the Ohio State 
Employment Service* 

FIELDS OF EMPLO'n/IENT - Most stonemasons work on new building construction, 
particularly on the more expensive residential and commercial buildings* A 
few work for government agencies or business establishments which do 




STONEMASON 



their own construction and alteration work* 

AREAS OP__EMPLOIMEMT - Journeymen stonemasons are employed mainly in 
larger urban areas* In many areas where there are no stonemasons » 
work is performed by bricklayers who can do masonry work* 



the 

the 



REMUKERAT ION - A 1933 survey of minimum union wages in 32 large citiee 
shows an average of $3 *77 an hoTir* Weather conditions and brief duration 
of jobs l:|.mit annual earnings* 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Most authorities recommend completion of a 3~7’aaT ap«> 
prenticeship program* However^ a substantial proportion of etonemasone 
have picked up the trade by working several years as helpers, observing 
or being taught by experienced stonemasons* 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Apprenticeship applicants generally are required 
to be between the ages of 17 and 24 » and a high school education or its 
equivalent is desirable* Good physical condition is an important asset* 

Training - The apprentice learns the use and handling of the tools, ma- 
chines, and materials of the trade* He also learns how to lay out and 

install walls, floors, stairs and arches; and how to work with the var- 
ious kinds of natural and artificial stone* 

Union membership - A large proportion of stonemasons aire members of the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and i?lasterers International Union of America. 



WORKIN G CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Host stonemasonry work is done outdoors* 
The work of the stonemason is active and sometimes even strenuous, as it 
involves lifting moderately heavy materials* 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Bnployment 
Service local offices* 



NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc*) 
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HBINFC«CING IRON W(»KELB(?i^ B84 



MATURE OF THE WORK - Erect, assemble, or install fabricated structural metal pro- 
ducts in the construction of industrial, commercial, and large residential build- 
ings. Although these are distinct trades, many craftsmen do the work of all three. 
Structural Iron Workers erect the steel framework of bridges, buildings and other 
structures including metal storage tanks, and overhead crane runways that support 
heavy equipment. Install steel floor decking and vault doors and their frames. 
In erecting a steel framework or structure, take the steel shapes already fabri- 
cated in shops by other workers and hoist them into place in the proper order. 
Next, temporarily connect all the steel shapes with bolts, accurately aline the 
structure, and rivet or weld the parts. In the construction of a large building, 
workers generally do not perform all of these operations. Instead, separate gangs 
perform a particular operation, such as riveting. 

Ornamental Iron Vforkers install metal stairways, catwalks, floor gratings, and 
iron ladders, such as those used extensively in powerhouse and chemical plants, 
as well as metal window sash and doors, grills, and screens (like those used in 
bank tellers* compartments and elevators), iaetal cabinets, and safety deposit 
boxes. Also install decorative ironwork on balconies, lampposts, gates and 
fences. Also work with aluminum alloy, brass, and bronze metal shapes which have 
been fabricated in a factory or shop. Fasten these metal products permanently to 
a building or other structure by bolting, setting in concrete, or welding. 
Reinforcing— Iron Workers (rodmen) set steel bars in concrete forms to reinforce 
the concrete structures. Place steel bars on suitable supports in the concrete 
form, and tie bars together at intersections, so that each bar receives its in- 
tended structural load. Place bars in concrete form according to blueprints, 
specifications, or verbal instructions. Use steel pliers and other tying tools 
to wire rods securely in place. Some concrete reinforcing is in the form of 
coarse mesh made of heavy steel wires. When using mesh, rodmen measure the sur- 
face to be covered, cut and bend the mesh to the desired shape, place the mesh 
over the area to be reinforced, and hammer it into place. 



nPPORTUMTTTB^ 

Current - On a national scale the growth of the engaloyment and the need for new 
workers to replace those who die, retire, or leave the trade are creating sev- 
eral thousand openings annually. However, local conditions vary widely, the 
nuinber of apprentices accepted yearly tends to rdioain static, and up-to-date 
information should be obtained from local unions, contractors, and the Otilo 
State Ekuployment Service. 

Trends - The large expansion of construction activity and the increased use of 
structural steel in smaller buildings points to a continued rise in en^loyment 
for all three occupations. 



STRUCTURAL ST£EL .rORICeil 



FIBIDS OP EMPIXJYMtiJjy - Principal en^^loyment is in new industrial and commercial 
construction work. Some alteration :;ork and repair work also exist. Some highly 
skilled structural steel workers transfer to jobs in structural steel fabricating 
shops. Ifost of these craftsmen are en5>loyed by general contractors on large 
building projects or steel erection, or by omamental-iron contractors. Steel 
con^anies or their subsidiaries engaged in bridge, dam and large building con- 
struction also employ a substantial number. Government agencies, public utilities 
or large industrial establishments account for a small proportion of workers. Few 
are self employed. 

AHEAS OF EMPIX)YMBNT — Nationwide with greatest coD'^entratlons in highiy populated 
and industrial centers. 

ifflMUMEKA TION - A 195B survey of 52 large cities showed structural iron workers and 
ornamental iron workers averaging $3,62 per hour. Reinforcing iron workers were 
averaging $3*51 por hour. The I960 union wage for iron workers in a representa- 
tive Ohio area is $3.70 per hour. Much working time is lost because of weather. 
Rodmen are out of work intermittently because their jobs last only a few days. 
Considerable overtime at premium rates may augment ironworkers* earnings. The 
starting apprentice rate is usually 30% of the journeyman rate. 

HBTHCD CF entry - Authorities recommend a 2 year apprenticeship. A few workers with 
several years experience as helpers have become journeyman, but this method has 
been more difficult in recent years. 

ffiQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY - Apprenticeship applicants are required to bo between the 
ages of 17 and 30, and in good physical condition. A high school education or its 
equivalent is desirable. 

Training - During 2 year apprenticeship learns how to use, care for, and handle 
safely the tools, machines, equipment, and materlcds commonly used in the trade; 
learns how to read blueprints and working drawings; learns how to form, shape, 
drill, tap, erect and assemble various metal structures; learns how to lay 
stairs, fire escapes, grills, railings, fences, doors, and related metal struc- 
tures; learns arc and gas welding; gas cutting, bolting, and riveting; ari how 
to repair and alter metal structures. In addition, the apprenticeship program 
includes a minimum of 144 hours a year of related classroom instruction in sub- 
jects such as drafting, blueprint reading, and mathematics applicable to layout 
work. 

Union membership - A large proportion of workers in these trades are members of 
the Ditemational Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 

FORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS - Since the materials used in the structural metal 
trades are heavy and bulky, above average physical strength and ability are nec- 
essary. A good sense of balance is also required because some of the structural 
work is done at great heights and on narrow footings. Structural iron work is 
insufficient to keep a large structural steel contractor or local crew constantly 
enployed. Workers must be brought in from outside the area to handle the occa- 
sional large construction projects. The use of many safety devices such as nets 
and scaffolding has reduced the frequency of accidents in recent years, yet the 
work still has a higher rate of accidents than for the contract construction in- 
dustry as a whole. 

ADDITIONAL INFCRMATION - Local contractors, unions, Ohio State Ebployaent Service. 
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:IATURB OF THE WORK - Alters gariaent for proper fit and repairs worn apparel. Dis- 
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cusses cost of services, extent and result of alterations, and nature of repairs 
with the customer. Will perform the following activities in the alteration oi 
repair of the garment: Determines the amount of sewing to be done on a garment 
in a retail store by reading the alteration ticket, observing alteration marks 
chalked on the garment by fitter, or discussing alteration with the fitter. In 
other establishments may try garment on the customer to check the fit, and mark 
adjustments with chalk or pins. Cuts seams of material with scissors, razor 
blade, or seam ripper. May remove excess material where necessary. Follows in- 
structions on the alteration tag, chalk marks, or pins on garment to alter sec- 
tions and hems, and resews them in the correct position by hand or machine. May 
press the altered garment with an iron to remove wrinkles and flatten seams. Ifey 
also malce new pieces, mend tears or worn places, and replace buttons and access- 
ories. 



I^PCRTUNITIBS 



Current - Opportunities for entry are limited j however, there is a need to replace 



those who die, retire, are promoted, or leave the occupation for other reasons. 
The majority of openings are filled by promotions within the company, with the 
exception of beginning occupations. 

Trends - The need for alteration workers is increasing slightly each year as 
result of the following factors: a) the growth in population; b) the expan- 
sion of >diite collar positions with the resultant Increase in the number of 



apparel purchases; c) the increasing number of retail clothing sales resulting 
from the expanding economy; d) the opening of new retail clothing stores, and 
e) the additional number of working women, particularly those in secretarial 
and other clerical positions that require “dressing up“. 



riBIDS AND AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Can obtain employment in almost every community. 



Alteration departments of retail clothing and department stores employ the largest 
number of workers in this field. Some find employment in dry cleaning establish- 
ments . A few may obtain employment in custom dressmaking or style garment shops 
and laundries. May operate own establishment. 



MUNBRATIQN - The wages of individual alteration workers will vary with geographi- 



cal location, employer, experience, and individual ability. The average starting 
salary for inexperienced alteration workers employed by retail clothing or de 
partment stores is $1.15 p®r hour. Most dry cleaning establishments start their 
employees at $1.15 per hour. With experience they can expect to earn $1.75 pe 
hour. Workers assuming duties of a supervisorj” nature will earn more. Additional 
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benefits usually include paid vacations, sick leave, hospitalization and retire- 
ment plans » 

3 EQUIREMBNTS FOR ENTRY ^ . _ 

General - Should possess initiative, patience, perseverance, a pleasant pe^onal- 
ity, an attitude of cooperativeness, an interest in this type of work, orderli- 
ness, and the ability to deal with people tactfully. Good health, eye-hand 
coordination, finger dexterity, good vision, color discrimination, and the 
ability to understand the principles of dressmaking are iii5)ortant for success- 
ful employment in this field. 

Education and Training - The miniraum educational requirement is usually high 
school graduation; however, this requirement may be waived in cases v;here the 
individual shows interest and ability. Home economics courses in high school 
or vocational training in basic dressmaking, designing, and tailoring will be 
helpful to anyone seeking en^loyment in this field. Many eii5)loyers provide on- 
the-job training to teach knowledges and skills necessary for the performance 
of duties. This training period may extend over a period of from one to two 
years. 

WORKING CCM)ITIONS - The majority work an eight hour day, five day week. Since 
spring and fall are busy seasons for workers in retail clothing stores, they may 
be required to work a few evenings during the week at this time of year. Possi- 
ble occupational hazards include: eyestrain, pricking with needles and pins, 

cuts from scissors, and burns from ironing apparatus. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Will begin as presser, hemstitching machine operator,mender, 
dressmaking courses; alterations department of retail clothing and department 
store; local offices of the Ohio State anployment Service; and local public or 
school librarian for a listing of books and articles on this subject. 
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NATURE OF WORK - Operates a motor vehicle to transport passengers from one 
point to another for a stipulated sum based on length of time taken and 
mileage as recorded on a taxi meter* or on a flat rate basis* May assist 
passengers with luggage, and pick up and deliver packages* 

Picks up ‘'fares" or passengers according to information received by two- 
way radio, by cruising on streets to or from business area or along trans- 
portation routes, by cab stand telephone to central office, or may wait in 
front of theaters, hotels, railroad stations, and other buildings from 
which large numbers of prospective passengers may emerge* In small cities 
and suburban areas may work from a central location, such as a terminal* 
May pick up passengers while returning to cab stand after transporting 
passenger* 

Usually required to keep records— date, time, and place passengers are 
picked up, and destination, time of arrival, and fare* May clean cab pe- 
riodically if owning or renting it. Most large cab companies employ cab 
cleaning personnel* 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - Good, because of high turnover rate. This rate results from 
lack of assurance of steady income in some cases, long hours, and the use 
of this job by some workers as stopgap employment when better jobs are 
not available. There are also opportunities for part-time work— college 
students and those holding down two jobs are among those who take advan- 
tage of this* 

Trends - The level of employment of full-time taxi drivers is not expected 
to increase to any great extent during the 1960‘s. In the past, employ- 
ment has been adversely affected by the increased use of automobiles, 
rented cars, and the continuing population shift to the suburbs. Recent 
years have seen the employment level stabilized* Utilization of taxicabs 
is expected to increase because of increased population, higher consumer 
incomes, parking difficulties, and the higher local bus and street car 
fares. 

For Y/omen - Opportunities vary with individual cab company policy .However, 
women are performing satisfactorily in many cities in Ohio .They are pro- 
hibited by State law from working between the hours of 9IM and 6aM* 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Taxicab companies, self-employment. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - Every metropolitan area in Ohio with the greatest 
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conoentration of drivers in large cities. 

REMMERATION - Average weekly earnings including tips in 1958 iii large Mid- 
west and East Coast cities— |60-$100 for a 6 day week. Most drivers are 
paid a percentage— usually 40 - 50 ?^ of the total fare and income may he sup- 
plemented hy tips. Some companies pay a salary plus commission on the 
volume of business done. A few companies guarantee minimim daily or 
weekly earnings. Some drivers owning taxicabs rent them by the day for a 
set price, keeping any receipts above this figure. 

ENTRY METHOps AND REQUIREMENTS - In general, applicants must be over 21, in 
good health, have a good driving record, and have no criminal record (some 
exceptions made in the case of minor violations). Although formal educa- 
tion is seldom required, many companies prefer that applicants have at 
least an 8th grade education. A neat, well-groomed appearance is desir- 
able, as is the ability to deal tactfully and courteously with all types 
of people. Good foot, hand, and eye coordination are desirable to operate 
cabs in fast-moving and heavy traffic. 

In addition to a State-issued chauffeur *s license, most large cities re- 
quire a special taxicab operator *s license issued by the local police or 
safety department, or Public Utilities Commission. The examination for 
this license may include questions on street locations, insurance regula- 
tions, accident reports, lost articles, zoning or meter rules, and passen- 
ger pickup and delivery. 

Unions - When unionized, usually belong to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America (Indepen- 
dent) . 

WORKING CONDITION S - A large percentage of full-time taxi drivers work 9 or 
10 hours a day, 6 days a week, with no overtime pay. Nervous tension may 
result from heavy traffic and dealing with passengers who differ markedly 
in their personalities. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Limited, with promotion to the job of dispatcher, or 
in office or garage work possible. Some drivers have become road supervi- 
sors, garage superintendents, or claims agents. Many drivers try to pur- 
chase their own cabs so they cr.n become their own employers. However, in 
some large cities, the number of taxicabs is restricted by ordinance, 
which may limit the opportunity to own cabs in such areas. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - Local taxicab companies. 

NOTES - (Local opportunities, wages, etc.) 
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NATURE OF THE WORK Kindergarten teachers 
conduct programs of education for young children. 
Most frequently, they divide the school day between 
two groups, teaching two different classes a day. 
Some, however, may work with one group all day. 
The kindergarten program provides children with 
experience in play, music, artwork, stories, and 
poetry. It also introduces them to science, num- 
bers, language, and social studies. After school 
hours , kindergarten teachers may plan the next day*s 
work, study and prepare the children*s school re- 
cords, confer with parents or professional personnel 
concerning individual children, participate in teachers* 
in-service activities, and locate and become familiar 
with teaching resources. 

Elementary school teachers usually work with one group of 
pupils during the entire school day, teaching several subjects 
and supervising various activities, such as lunch and play 
periods. In some school systems, however, teachers in 
the upper elementary grades may teach several groups of 
children one or two subjects only. Many school systems 
also employ special teachers to give instruction and to assist 
classroom teachers in certain subjects, such as art, music, 
physical education, industrial arts, foreign languages, and 
homemaking. Teachers in schools with only a few students, 
largely in rural areas, may be required to teach subjects 
in several grades. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK Young people preparing to 
teach in elementary schools will find a large number of 
teaching opportunities available. There are over 80,000 
teachers employed in Ohio at the present time (1967). The 
annual turnover ranges from a minimum of 10% to perhaps 
30% for the larger districts. There are opportunities for 
employment in every district. Since the retirement dates 
have been liberalized, job opportunities also open at mid- 
year . 

With the advent of such programs as the National Teachers 
Corps and the Community Service and Continuing Education 
Pro gram under Titles V(B) and I respectively of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, of Head Start and V. I . S . T . A . 
under Titles II and VII respectively of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 19 64, and the Adult Basic Education 
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program under Title III of the 19 66 Adult Education Act to mention 
only a few, many new opportunities have been created for regular 
classroom and special teachers. This list by no means represents 
the entirety of programs available. For information regarding the 
complete listing of these programs, contact the State Department of 
Education and the Ohio Office of Economic Opportunity (see addresses 
under ‘’Sources of Additional Information”). In addition, accommo- 
dating the increasing population will continue to offer new teaching 
positions . 

REMXJNERATI O N The average salary for classroom teachers was 

$6518 during 19 66-67 school year. Beginning teachers may start at 
a salary of $5200 to $6000. Employment in teaching is steady, and 
usually not affected by changes in business conditions. Some states 
have tenure provisions which protect teachers from arbitrary dis- 
missal. Pension and sick leave plans are common, and a growing 
number of school systems grant other types of leave with pay. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General The ability to understand and enjoy children and adults, 
leadership qualities, good intellectual capacity, the ability to speak 
fluently and accurately with a pleasant voice, good planning and organ- 
izational ability, mental alertness and good physical health are the qual- 
ifications necessary to succeed in elementary education. 

Training Graduation from a four-year college curriculum including a 
specified number of required education courses* and supervised experi- 
ence as a student teacher is required. During the first two years, 
the college course is based on a general background in English lan- 
guage and literature, social studies, science, psychology, and prin- 
ciples and history of education. The last two years include intensive 
training in all fields pertaining to elementary school subjects with 
courses in methods of teaching and a certain amount of time spent in 
practice teaching in an elementary school. 

Certification Graduates who have completed the required curriculum 
in elementary education are entitled to the four-year provisional ele- 
mentary certificate . Temporary certificates may be issued to those 
persons with less training, in times of emergency. 

Two kinds of certificates for teaching in the Ohio public elementary 
schools are available to the graduate of an approved curriculum. One 
is valid for Grades 1 to 8 in elementary schools . The other certi- 
ficate for Kindergarten- Primary is valid for teaching in Kindergarten 
and in Grades 1 to 3 . A student desiring the Kindergarten- Primary 
certificate is required to do his student teaching on the kindergarten 
or primary level, and to take kindergarten methods courses. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS Although the time spent in the classroom 
is usually less than the average working day in most other occupations j 
the elementary school teacher must spend additional time each day plan- 
ning work, preparing instructional materials, developing tests, checking 
papers, making out reports, and keeping records. Conferences with 
parents, meetings with school supervisors, and other professional acti- 
vities also frequently occur after classroom hours. Since most schools 
are in session less than 12 months a year, teachers often work at othe 
jobs or take courses for professional growth during the summer. 

AVKNUKS OF PR OMO TIC N Elementary school teachers m.ay ad- 

vance to positions as consultants, assistant principals, principals and 
superintendents. The usual basis of promotion is work experience, 
supervisory ability, and graduate training. 

SOURCES OF ADD I TIONAL INFORMATION Contact: The 

State Department of Education, State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio; 
The Ohio Education Association, 225 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; any teacher training institution. 
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NATURE O E THE WO RK Secondary school 
teachers, those employed in junior and senior high 
schools, usually specialize in a particular subject 
(English, science, mathematics, art, music, etc,). 
They teach several classes each day in their main 
subject, in related subjects, or in both, Ixi addi- 
tion to giving classroom instruction, secondary 
school teachers develop and plan teaching materials, 
develop and correct tests, keep records, make out 
reports, consult with parents, supervise study halls, 
and perform other related duties. Many supervise 
student activities such as clubs and social affairs 
during and after regular school hours. Maintaining 
good relations with parents, the community, and 
fellow teachers is an important aspect of this job. 



EMP LO YMENT OUTLOOK Young people preparing to 
teach in secondary schools will find a large number of 
teaching opportunities available in every Ohio locality. There 
are over 80,000 teachers employed in Ohio at the present 
time (1967), The annual turnover ranges from a minimum 
of 10% to perhaps 30% for the larger districts. Since the 
retirement dates have been liberalized, job opportunities 
open at mid-year as well as at the beginning of each school 
year , 

With the advent of such programs as the National Teachers 
Corps and the Community S ervice and Continuing Education 
Program under Titles V(B) and I respectively of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, of Head Start and V , I , S , T , A , 
under Titles II and VII respectively of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 19 64, and the Adult Basic Education program 
under Title III of the 1966 Adult Education Act to mention 
only a few, many new opportunities have been created for 
regular classroom and special teachers , This list by no 
means represents the entirety of programs available , Eor 
information regarding the complete listing of these programs , 
contact the State Department of Education and the Ohio Office 
of Economic Opportunity (see addresses under ''Sources of 
Additional Information"), In addition, accommodating the 
increasing population will continue to offer new teaching 
positions , 

REMUNERATION The average salary for all (new and 
experienced) classroom teachers is $6518 (1967). Begin- 
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ning teachers may start at a salary of $5200 to $6000. Employment 
in teaching is steady and usually not affected by changes in business 
conditions . Some states have provisions which protect teachers from 
arbitrary dismissal. Pension and sick leave plans are common. A 
growing number of school systems grant other types of leave with pay. 

REQUI REMENTS FOR ENTRY 

General Perhaps the most important personal qualification for secon- 
dary school teachers is an appreciation for and an understanding of 
adolescent children. Patience, self-discipline, and high standards of 
personal conduct are desirable traits. In addition, an enthusiasm for 
the subjects taught and a broad knowledge and appreciation of the arts, 
the sciences, his+ory, and literature are also desirable. 

Training College students preparing foi' secondary school teaching 
generally devote about one— third of their four— year curriculum to their 
major, which may be in a single subject or in a group of related sub- 
jects . About one-sixth of the time is spent in education courses learn- 
ing about children, the place of the school in the community, and 
materials and methods of instruction including student teaching in an 
actual school situation ( a 10 to 18 week practical experience ) . The 
remaining time is devoted to general or liberal arts courses. 

Certification Certification is required for public secondary school 
teaching. To qualify for this certificate, the prospective teacher must 
have a Bachelor's degree. 

Although certification requirements vary among the states, the person 
who is well-prepared for secondary school teaching in one state 
usually has little trouble meeting requirements in another state. A 
we 11- qualified teacher can ordinarily obtain temporary certification in a 
state while he prepares to meet its additional requirements. 

Many states require the secondary school teacher to obtain a Master's 
degree within a given period of time. Although Ohio has no such pro- 
vision at the present time, the trend in education is moving in this 
direction. Most school systems give preference to candidates holding 
advanced degrees . 

WORKING CONDITIONS The school building and classrooms, 
generally clean, well-lighted, and well-ventilated , offer a pleasant en- 
vironment. The teacher may supervise outdoor activities or projects 
away from school premises . There is contact with children and 
parents in addition to a position of prestige and respect in the com- 
munity. The two and one half to three month summer vacation period 
allows for extended travel, additional study, pursuit of hobbies, or for 
interesting work in another field. 
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AVENUES OF PROMO TION Advancement to such positions as 
consultant, department head, principal, or superintendent is possible. 
The usual basis for promotion is work experience, supervisory 
ability, and/or graduate training. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Contact; The 
State Department of Education, 612 Ohio Departments Building; The 
Ohio Education Association, 225 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; The Ohio Office of Economic Opportunity, Ohio Departments 
Building, 65 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43215; any 
teacher training institution. 
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HATUHE OF THE WORK Th# irooational agriculture teacher provides practical 
agriciECuril instructions related to the needs of high school st^ents as well as 
fmag and adult farwers* In this program students prepare for occupations in 
farming and production agriculture as well as off-farm agricultural occupations 
reouiring a knowledge of agriculture* The curriculum Includes the production and 
managsfflent of crops and livestock in the geographic area* It helps the students 
to develop the skills and abilities necessary for agricultural production throu^ 
the develo$»»ent of individual crop and livestock projects which are supervised by 
teacher* The teacher provides instruction in the basic fundamentals of 
< agricultural science by relating these principles to specific farming pregrams. 

Ilte gives instruction in crops, soils, farm mechanisation, livestock, agricultural 
econ<»ttios, finance, conservation and marketing* The teacher Supervises field 
trips to farms, processing plants and marketing facilities* Bs a^ as ad- 

yiser to the local chapter of the Future Farmers of America* He conducts out-of- 
school programs for young and adult farmers based upon the needs and Interests of 
: those enrolled. He provides formal classroom and individual on*^the-farm instruc- 
tion, and participates in general school activities along ^th the rest of the 
• faculty. " ';:V\ 

SHPLOIMi»T OUTLOOK It is anticipated that this field continue at a high 
'level 'ciurS''lie''S 5 xt decade. A national study shows that supervisors indicate a 
■30 per cent increase anticipated for the next ten years. Institutes for training 
agricultural technicians in post high school programs are also in operation and ^ 

: require additional teachers. 

llBLDS W IMIU:(QIHSNr High Schools throughout the state are employers. An at- 
' made ' 'ma^h vacancies with the interests and abilities ' of new 
'teachers. After several years of experience teachers may enter college teach- 
ing, agricultural extension, soil conservation and other farm-related cccupa- • 
tlons. ; 

rSHUNERATION The starting salary for teachers with a Bachelor*# Degree is approx- 
■ISSliSyiRpbQ per year. Additional funds are provided for travel incurred in the 
schools vocational program. Sbjperienoed teachers will average approximately 
18, TOO per year* Hlth advanced training they may make up to #12,000 per 3 ^ar. 
Additional benefits include Sick leave and mes^ri^^ ip the i^io f eachef 6 Retire- 
ment System. 

RBOuimiNTs fmmmt -■ 

General ' : Those ■ Intere sted in becoming ■ teacher s . should.: 
have ej^rience and scholastic ability* ^ They should^.,;.: 
have the interest and aptitude necessary for success-; 
working with young people# They should also have 
leadership ability, emotional stability, and the 
ability to work with different types of people. 

A pleasing personality and a cooperating attitude 
are invaluable traits. Other characteristics 
should include patience and understanding, a 
sense of humor and imagination, resourcefulness 
and an enthusiasm for this work. 



TEACHER, VOCATIONAL 



AGRICULTURE 



Education and Training Teachers must satisfactorily complete a four- 
year ^ ft state agricultural college , with at least 30 credit hours 

in professional education to qualify for a four-year provisional teaching 
certificate. Ohio State University is the only school in Ohio offering approved 
training in agricultural education. Among the subjects the agricultural education 
major will study in college are agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, 
agronomy, animal science, dairy science, horticulture, teaching methods, and 
principles of extension and program development. Courses in vocational agriculture 
are offered in the summer months to assist teachers in keeping up to date and to 
advance professionally. 

Certification Graduates completing the required curriculum in agricultural 
education at Ohio State University may apply for the four-year provisional voca- 
tional education certificate. Graduates receiving training in other states may 
apply for a temporary vocational education certificate to teach in Ohio. Contact 
the Division of Teacher Education and Certification, State Department of Education, 
State of Ohio to make application for certification and to obtain additional 
information. 

WORKING CONDITIONS Teachers are employed on a 12-month basis starting July 1. 
fhey serve twelve, four -week periods with four weeks of vacation. Much time is 
spent out-of-doors and in the country working with students, as well as young 
and adult farmers. Teachers make farm visits, give demonstrations and attend in- 
service education meetings. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION Teachers may advance along the following lines with addition- 
ai educational degrees: Teacher - Head of Department - Principal - Superintendent. 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFOyiATION Write or contact local vocational agriculture 
teacher at the ll)epartment of Agricultural Education at the Ohio State University, 
2120 Fyffe Road, or the Agricultural Section, Division of Vocational Education, 

State Department of Education, 6 $ South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, U3215* 



Notes : 
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TECHNICIANS IN 
RADIO (TELEVISION) 
BROADCASTING 

003. 187-062 

RADIO OPERATOR 

003. 187-066 

April 

i960 



HATURE OP THE WORK - Technicians in hroadcasting stations service the elec- 
tronic equipment which transmits the sounds and pictures from the studio to 
the air. These workers, called broadcast, transmitter, studio, maintenance, 
or recordings technicians operate the transmitters, read transmitter meters, 
and compile written records. They operate television cameras, microphones, 
sound recording, sound effects, and motion picture projection equipment* 
Other duties include the operation and maintenance of the studious elec- 
tronic equipment and the setting up cf equipment for remote pickups. In ad- 
dition, operation of the transmitter requires the ability to monitor and 
adjust the output levels and frequency of the outgoing broadcast* 

The tasks of the broadcast technician which require the most knowledge aa?e 
those of setting up, maintaining and repairing the intricate electronic 
equipment in the station. Picking up the sounds and pictures in the broad— 
casting stations, converting them into electrical impulses, and getting the 
signal to the transmitters is done by means of microphones, video cameras, 
cables, and other electronic transmission and amplification equipment. When 
trouble develops in any of this equipment, the technician repairs it and 
puts it back into operation •Most large radio and teleyision stations employ 
one or two experienced maintenance technicians whose chief duties are to 

repair and service equipment under supervision of the chief engineer or his 
assistant. 

When events taking place outside the studios are be broadcast, technicians 
go to the site of the pickup and set up the necessary equipment. They test 
the equipment after it has been installed and then stand by to make emer- 
gency repairs. After the broadcast, they dismantle the equipment and re- 
turn to the station. 

Supervisory personnel with job titles such as chief engineer, assistant 
* ^ ' director of engineering and supervisory technician, also do 

technical work in the engineering departments. These personnel supervise the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of all electronic equipment in the 
studio and at the transmitter. In small radio stations, they frequently do 
all the maintenance and repair work themselves. Supervisory personnel may 
also desi^ and build new equipment, purchase equipment for the station, 
and help lay out plans for building new studios and towers. Many are broad- 
cast technicians who have worked their way up to supervisory positions— 
some have academic degrees in engineering* 

OPPORTRKITIES 



Current — A slight increase is expected in the I960 *s— due to replacement 
needs and additional new stations* 

- The introduction of color television will increase the need for 
technicians to a slight degree--particularly during its first few years 
of maintenance. Offsetting this demand so far as growth of the occupation 
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TECHNICIANS AND RAOIf^ .OPERATORS (SROAnCASTI\'R ) 



is conoorned art the introduotion of autonatio equipment such ae automat- 
ic switching and progreuming deTicea, remote control of transmitteray and 
magnetic rideo tape machines* ' 

For women - Ex trem ely little or no opportunity in most oases* 

AREAS OF EHP LOTMEMT - Large stations in metropolitan areas employ the mm- 
jority of broadcast technicians* The highest paying and more specialized 
jobs are concentrated in Vew Torky Los Angeles y Washingtony L* C* and^ 
Chicago* 

” Broadcast technicians are a relatirely well-paid group of 
skilled workers* Their earnings wary greatly with the size of the station 
and the community* In 195B beginning salaries ranged from $50 to $75 a 
week in small stations y and experienced men earned from about $80 a week 
in small towns to more than $150 in large cities* $185 a week and more 
was common with networks and large stations y and for superrisory techni- 
cians y below the rank of chief engineer y $200 and more per week was common* 
MCTHOD OF AND REftTJIBEMEHTS FOR EHTRT - A young man interested in becoming a 
broadcast technician should plan on getting a Radio Telephone Operator 
License First Class from the Federal Communications Commission* Many sta- 
tions require all their broadcast techniciansy including those wno do not 
operate transmitters y to hawe this license* License applicants must pass 
a series of written examinations oorerlng the construction and operation 
of transmission and recsiring equipment y the characteristics of electro- 
magnetic waresy and Government and International reg^aations and practices 
governing broadcasting* Information about these examinations and guides 
to studying for thonif may be obtained from the Federal Communioatlona Con-* 
missiony Washington 25 y B* C* 

Young men with FCC licenses who are hired in entry jobs at l.arge stations 
are instructed and advised by the Chief Engineer or other experienced tech- 
nicians concerning the work procedures at the station* In sstall stations, 
they may start by operating the transmitter and handling other technical 
duties after a brief instruction period* As they acquire mor<« experience 
and skilly they are assigned to more responsible jobs* Men who demonstrate 

® ability may move into the top level positiunsy such as super- 
visory technician and chief engineer* ' 

" Unions in the broadcast field are most active in network centers 
and large stations* Three unions which represent technicians are the Ha- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employes and Technicians y the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers y and the International Alliance of 
Starve Employees and Moving PictTire Machine Operators* 

- C ORBIT lOHS - Most technicians in large stations work a 40 hour weeky 



with ov.rt^. p *7 rat.8 for work h.yond 40 hour.. In snail stations, teoh- 
nici^ often work 2, 4, or 8 hours of orertine each week on a regular ba- 
sis. Evenings, night and weekend work occurs frequently since sone stations 

^ -Sint. nano, 

sir r.quir.s night-tin. and w..k-.nd^ 
snifts which may be compensated for by shorter hours or higher pay* Broad- 

generally work indoors in pleasant surroundings • 

stations, Federal Connunioations 
-jy ! ^ naaaiina. (also contains h.lp-wsntad 

T«i^islen _ag^, Electronics nagasins. 

MOTES - (Local opportunities y wages y etc*y^ 
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NATUfiE OF WORK - Analyzes and tests home radio and television receivers requiring 
repairs to determine the location and nature of the trouble. May use test equip- 
ment such as oscilloscopes, signal generators, voltmeters, and ohrameters to 
trace and measure the flow of current through the various con^Donents in the 
circuits. When locating improperly working part or circuit, makes necessaiy 
repairs. Replaces wornout tubes, condensers, resistors, and other parts, using 
electricians' hsndtools — pliers, screwdrivers, wrenches, and spidering gear. 
After making repairs, adjusts equipment to proper operating condition. Makes 
most major repairs on radio and television sets in the shop^ minor repairs and 
adjustments are usually made in customers' homes. May also install television 
set. Servicing may be divided into outside work (field service) and bench work 
(shop repairing). 



OPPQRTUNITISS 



Current - Listed as a "demand occupation" by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Trends - Moderate increase expected during this decade. The trend toward 2 and 
3 set homes will increase the aemandfor servicemen. Color television's impact 
on service needs will probably be greatest during this decade, leveling off 
in later years as in^)rovements in design simplify construction and make 
breakaown infrequent. 

FPiLDS OF BI^jPLOIIyiKNT - Many service men work in 2 or 3 nian repair shops, often as 
partners. Some are employed in large repair shops, including service branches 
of large manufacturing companies. Appliance stores, department stores, and 
other outlets selling radio and television sets also employ these workers in 
their service departments. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT - FolJ.ows the pattern of the distribution of television sets, 
most of which are located in the larger cities. 

REMUUERATION - Beginning workers were earning $50-$60 a week in 1956. Most ser- 
vicemen are averaging between $80-$130 per week. 

ENTRY METHODS AND REQUIREMEaiTS 
Selection Factors 



General - Attention to detail, accuracy, mechanical aptitude, manual and 
finger dexterity, spatial and form perception, motor coordination, good 



TELE\nSK)N SERVICE AND 



hearing, color discrimination. Interest in working with handtools. Ability 

I to work alone and with others; dependability* 

£hys49^. - This is generally light work and handicapped workers are accepta- 
ble for many Jobs. If involved in field work, may be required to lift up to 
60 pounds. 

- High school graduation preferred, plus trade courses or on-the- 
Job training. Helpful high school subjects include mathematics, electric 
shop, mechanical drawing, and plqrsics. (See ED^loyment Information Series, 
Part V, Training Directory for a list of schools offering radio and televi- 
sion repair training.) 

WpRKllJG CONDITIONS - Usually the work is carried on indoors in pleasant, well- 
lighted surroundings. For home repairs, must drive to home, carry in testing 
equipment and tools, and work in space available which may mean bending, stoop- 
ing, squatting, etc. Physical strain is involved in carrying sets from custom- 
er's home to service truck and back again. 

Hazards - Danger of falling when installing antennas on roofs. Risk of electri- 
cal shock. Cuts and bruises may be received when Jerking hand out of set as 
a result of shock. Danger of implosion while handling picture tubes. 

avenues of PRQMDTIQM - After several years' experience, may have the opportunity 
to open his own business. With additional training, may qualify as an elec- 
tronic technician. 

APPITI^AL. INFORMATION — local radio and television repair shops. Vocational 
training i^J’ormation—U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

notes - (local wages. Opportunities, etc*} 
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NATUHB OF THE WOflK - Works from blueprints, sketches or models in constructing, 
remodeling, or calibrating tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gauges and other meas- 
uring devices. Plans the sequence of operations and equipment necessary to 
develop each tool, fixture or die. Selects and lays out the correct metal stock, 
scribes the guide lines, and operates lathes, planers, grinders, drill presses, 
and milling machines to cut and shape the metal stock. Inspects the work after 
each operation with precision measuring instruments. Fits and assembles parts 
into a con?)lete unit, hand finishing each piece to close tolerances. In the 
case of a die the piece is mounted in a press, samples are proauced and checked 
for accuracy. May repair a tool, die, jig, fixture, or gaugej decides upon the 
mf^chine and hand operations necessary to restore it to its original condition* 

QPPQRTUMITUSS 



Current - This vocation is listed as a shortage occupation in Ohio* An increas- 
ing number of tool and die makers are in demand as a result of the expansion 
in the metal working plants. Local information may be obtained from labor 
unions, contractors. Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives, and Ohio State 
Employment Service offices . 

Trends - The outlook for the future is very good. Normal attrition of workers; 
steady expansion of the aircraft and missile, machinery, and metal working 
industries; and technological developments will- create an increased need for 
experienced tool and die makers. 

FTpijm ap £MFIX)YMBMT - Manu^'acturers of industrial, construction, and farm machin- 
ery and equipment, as well as automobile, aircraft, missile, spacecraft, and 
other transportation equipment employ large numbers of tool and die makers. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYM ENT - Nearly half of all tool and die makers are employed in Ohioj 
Michigan, New York, California, and Illinois. Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles are important job centers. The greatest nuuiber of tool and die 
makers are located in large industrial areas. 

remuneration - Tool and Die Maker journeyman earn between $2.60 and $3*50 an hour. 
The rate of pay is dependent upon the size and location of the community and the 
type of shop (contract or conpany). Apprentices generally stai’t at 50 to 65^ 
of the journeyman's rate of pay, and receive periodic increases after successful 
completion of each 1,000 hours of training until apprenticeship is conpleted. 




TOOL AND niR MAKRR 



Many workers are provided some type of sickness and accident insurance, pen- 
sion plan, one or two weeks paid vacation and holidays. 

HEQUIPja^lENTS OF ENTRY 

Gfeneral - Self reliance, reliability, resourcefulness, perseverance, integrity, 
inventiveness, and numerical and mechanical aptitude. Ability to work to 
close tolerances, to develop and carry out a sequence of operations in solv- 
ing a mechanical problem and follow oral or written instructions. Eye-hand 
cooi^ination and form and spatial perception are necessary, J&ist meet the 
minimum standards for the trade as established by the joint apprenticeship 
council. 

Education - 14ist be a high school graduate or equivalent, A four or five year 
apprenticeship is required to qualify as a tool and die maker journeyman. The 
apprenticeship program consists of on-the-job training and related classroom 
instruction. The apprentice receives training in such subjects as shop mathe-' 
matics, blueprint reading, mechanical drawing, shop theory, and tool design- 
ing, Specific instruction is given in the characteristics of metals, layout, 
and use of precision measuring instruments. 

Physical - Good eyesight and hearing are necessary. Job requires constant use 
of the eyes. Must be in good physical condition as the job requires standing, 
stooping, reaching, turning, pushing, pulling, and lifting up to 75 pounds. 

Equipmen t Required - Bach worker must furnish his own set of small hand tools. 
These are usually acquired during apprenticeship training and cost about $300. 

WORKING CQNDITICMS - The standard workweek is 40 hours; however, additional hours 
may be required during peak periods of production. The worker may get dirty or 
greasy while handling stock and setting up machines. The possibility of injury 
is slight if proper safety precautions are followed when handling tools and 
operating machines. Serious injury to eyes or hands can result through care- 
lessness on the part of the operator, 

AVENGES OF PROMOTION - May be promoted from tool and die maker journeyman to tool 
and die layout man, leader , foreman, supervisor, sales engineer, and possibly 
tool designer, 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION - V&*ite or contact: Bureau of ^prenticeship repre- 

sentative in your area (see part V. EM=L0YMEWT INFORMATION SERIES); local OSES 
office; local tool and die contract shops; local representatives for any of the 
unions listed below: 

International Association of Ifechinists 

International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
United Automobile Workers of America 
Society of Tool and Die Craftsmen 

Also contact the trade association for the contract tool and die industry; 

The National Tool, D5.e and Precision Machining Assn,, 907 Public Square 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
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TRAILER TRUCK 
DRIVER 

904.833-014 

(OVER THE ROAD) 





evised 

'October 

OCCUFATIOMAL RELEASE 

KATPHE OF WORK - Operates gasoline or diesel-powered tractor-trailers He 
livers goods, usually over long distances— frequently drivintr at ni^ht 

driving. sL.UBlf®handlL®to; 

etorf8*whra^^nf'reeaf unload goods when Baking night deliveries^to 

stores when no receiving crews are on hand» Drivers of long-distan«> mni, 

ing vans generally have to load or unload their vehioLs^Ith th^r^a?^!" 
anoe of helpers obtained locally. venicies, with the assist- 

in^trailer whlle^rtrJ ^^^ailens to loading platforms, maneuver- 

m^euverahle areas on corners and in termiLlTmaf h^ 

periods of time, transporting goods and ma 

I S; 4 .K\X“: 

OPPOmTOT??^ detailed report is required when an accident occurL 



t‘hf ^96“s'/’ " this employment is expected 

ahreasi'';f*Snarinfreases''®Xo generally kept 

not as rapidly as'in the 1950-5rperLd^^*iiniting“^ao^ 

c^"he"?^idf d°%\^1p™It1 • 'LrLth^^ ’ ^tru^kl 

handling, etc., and lihe?llizItlon ciuipment 

Site anf’speed: Tresiu^f h:u:rhighw:ys!' 

drivers°than^to^workers'^n many’*otLr*oo''°^°+i threat to truck- 

chants tend to dep^nfon L^uLln^^n^^r^^f iSr^he'^r''* ®“f “®^" 

P"tlic, or con??acr 

.fS?c contract to certain companies. oarriere hauling 

ABEAS OF EMPLOMtEllT - Bation-wide. 



^S^wekly, "based oH^'erho^^^eek'^iirno^ovSrti ”®*’'®®" 

rates under current Teamste^nlof conSractHr^S Jhll*. 

j nouriy pay scales are not always used. Some salaries are based on 






T’^AILtR TRUCK DRIVER (OVER THE ROAD) 



mileage, agree d-hours-running-time, and various other factors. 

METHOD OF ENTRY - Driver-training courses offered in high school, or by- 
professional driving schools may be helpful .(Prof sssional driving schools 
offering truckdriving training should be checked with local trucking as- 
sociations or The American Trucking Association in order to determine the 
training* s acceptability by trucking companies.) High school courses in 
automotive mechanics may be helpful. 

Preliminary experience may be gained by driving light, local trucks. In- 
ter-city bus and local truokdriving are a highly desirable combination. 

Another method of entry is to work up from a lower level job to driving. 
An example--starting as a freight handler, freight checker, or mobile 
lift operator. Next, worker learns how to operate a “switch engine**, a 
cut-down tractor used for shifting trailers around in the terminal area. 
This provides valuable backing experience. The worker would next be ad- 
vanced to city truck driving, and then to “peddle** routes — pickup and de- 
livery runs within a 25-75 Eiile area. Finally, would be graduated to 

over-the-road driving, gaining a larger share of runs as he builds sen- 
iority. 

?j-i^HIREMENT S OF ENTRY - P.TT.C.O. and Interstate Commerce Commission mini- 
mum qualifications include: 21 years old, able-bodied (no physical limi- 

tations), good hearing, 20/4O vision with or without glasses, read and 
speak English, 1 year*s driving experience (automobile accepted), acci- 
dent-free driving record. A thorough knowledge of the rules of the road 
and types of hazards which may be encountered are vital 0 

Most States, including Ohio, require a chauffeur *s license. 

Fleet operator standards frequently exceed I.C.C. minimums. Selection 
methods vary. May include formal tests and training programs, personal 
interviews and break-in periods with experienced drivers. Annual physical 
exams are a P.TT.C.O. requirement. Written and other tests may be given on 
traffic knowledge, reaction time, vision acuity and field of vision, a- 
bility to judge speed, and emotional stability. The last step is the road 
test, with the applicant operating a vehicle of the type and size he will 
drive in regular service, under a variety of driving conditions. 

Brief indoctrination may be given to applicant to acquaint him with the 
kinds of forms he must fill out. 

^ QNDIT IONS — May be required to spend much time away from home. 
However, in many cases, these periods may be only 2-3 days. Moving van 
drivers are apt to be away from home for the longest periods of time.Com- 
paratively safe occupation because intensive safety programs and driving 
Skill keep accident rates low. Physical effort involved ±s not great/ but 
fati^e from sitting in one place for hours at a time and the nervous 
strain of sustained driving at night are considerable. 

BaiSM - Most drivers are members of the International B^oth^^Thnru^ n-p 
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MTURE OF THE WORK ; 

Drives trucks carrying food, clothing, and other pro- 
ducts from terminals, warehouses, and factories to whole- 
salers, retailers, and consumers. 

"When reporting to work at terminal or warehouse, receives 
assignments to make deliveries, pickups, or both. Also 
receives delivery forms and checks condition of truck. 
Platform men generally load truck. If does loading him- 
self, and if many deliveries are scheduled, arranges 
items in proper sequence so that there will be a minimum 
of handling. At pick-up or delivery point, generally 
loads and unloads the merchandise himself. May have a 
helper to assist if carrying heavy loads such as machin- 
ery, or if deliveries are numerous. Moving van drivers 
generally have a crew of helpers to assist in loading 
or unloading household or office furniture. 

At delivery points has individuals sign receipts and freight bills, 
and sometimes collects money for freight, C. O.D. , deliveries, and 
other charges. At end of day turns in all receipts and cash collected 
and records his time and the deliveries made. Also reports whatever 
maintenance or repair is needed before his truck is used again. 

Some workers drive special types of trucks - dump or oil, which may 
require the operation of mechanical levers, pedals, or other 
equipment . 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMEI'IT : 

Current - Nationally, a moderate rise in employment is anticipated. 
Trends - Employment gains may not be made in direct proportion to 
freight volume because larger deliveries to fewer customers, re- 
sulting from the growth of chain stores and shopping centers, are 
becoming more frequent. 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT : 

Businesses distributing their own products and materials - depart- 
ment stores, meat packers, and other processors, wholesale distri- 
butors, petroleum companies, grocery chains, ana construction com- 
panies. Also, for-hire operators serving the general public or 
specific companies under contract. The Federal Government and 
municipalities also employ local truck drivers. A large number are 
in business for themselves. 

AREAS OF EMPL0Y14ENT: 



Mostly in and around large metropolitan areas. 
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TRUCK DRIVER, LOCAL 



REMIUJERaTION ; 

Incluaing the latent cowst-of-living increase which went into effect August 1. 
I960, all city drivers belonging to the Teamsters Union in a 13-3tate midwestern 
area incluaing Ohio, earn $1^.82 per hour with a 6-hour daily guarantee, time and 
one half after 8 hours daily and hO hours weekly work. In some non- trucking 
inaustires, such as warehousing, there are lower scales provided for in the 
union contract. 



EfriRY METflQPS AND REQUIREKE OTo : 

Qualifications vary considerably, depending on the type of equipment to be operated 
and the nature of the emxjloyer’s business. Generally, applicants must be 21 years 
o. age or older and must be able to meet I.C.C. and P.U.C.O. requirements, includ- 
ing annual physical examination. Some employers prefer applicants who have com- 
pleted grade school, 2-U years of high school or are high school graduates. Must 
be physically able to lift heavy objects and otherwise be in good health. Should 
have good hearing and vision (with or without glasses). Since a driver often deals 
directly with public, employers look for men who are tactful and courteous. 

Applicant must have a current chauffeur’s license, which is a commercial driving 
permit; an accident-free record is preferred, operating a motor vehicle while 
intoxicated, speeding, reckless operation, etc., are sufficient cause for rejec- 
tion. Familiarity with traffic laws and safety measures is necessary, and some 
previous experience driving a truck is helpful. A young man may gain such exper- 
ience by working as a truck-driver « s helper. Or he may start in a lower level 
job such as freight handler, freight checker, or mobile lift operator. Employers 
also give consideration to experience gained in the Armed Forces. 

Must be cautious, alert, and able to judge distances to coordinate his reactions. 
Driving ability is testea and writfaBn examination may be given. Training is often 
informal and may consist only of riding with and obsoving an experienced driver 
on the job. If he is to drive a special type of truck, the new driver may be 
given additional training. In some companies, is given a brief indoctrination 
course which lasts 1 to 2 days covering general duties, efficient ooeration and 

loading of truck, company policies, and the preparation of delivery" forms and 
company records. 



May start as extra driver, taking over routes of regular drivers who are ill or on 
vacation, or maxing extra trips. Receives regular assignments when openings occur 

AOTJEb OF PROMOTIOU: 



A few get jobs as dispatchers or advance to jobs as terminal managers or super- 
^sors. Advancement generally consist of earning higher hourly wages by driving 
heavy or special type trucks instead of light trucks, or by transferring to over- 
the-road t^ck driving. Experienced truck drivers with business ability and ambi= 
tion can start their ot-jp trucking company when they lave sufficient capital to pur- 
chase expensive trucking equipment. ^ 



VORKTUG CONDITIONS: 



Night or early -morning hauling is sometimes necessary, but daytime work is more 

different routes when they report to work 
each day. J^en uniiorms are required, the cost is usually paid for entirely or 

partly by the employer, who may also provide for their upkeep. Drivers are sub- 
ject to nervous strain from city traffic and run the risk of lack trouble and hernias, 
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workin g conditi ons (C0M«T) ; 

Unions - A majority belong to unions, mostly to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, VJarehousemen and Helpers of America (independent). Some 
truck drivers employed by private carriers are members of unions representing the 
plant workers of their employers, 

ADD ITIONAL INFORMATION ; 

Local Trucking Companies 

Concerns Operating Trucks in Connection with their Business 
Ohio State Employment Service Local Offices 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America Local Unions 

NOTES: 
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NATURE OF THE WORK - Uses typewriter to make copies of letters and reports, fill 
out forms, make out bills, cut stencils, and prepare copy for printing* Also 
includes miscellaneous clerical tasks such as answering telephone, operating 
switchboard, acting as receptionist, sorting and distributing incoming mail, 
filing, checking information on reports and forms, and operating simple office 
machines* The various categories of typists are: Clerk-^^fanist* perfoi*ms gener- 

al clerical work and uses typewriter between and 50^ of the time; Technical 
Typist, works in specialized field, typing statistical or technical material, 
will use typewriter over 50 % of the time; Transcribing-Nachine Operator, uses 
typewriter in transcribing dictation reproduced on tape, wire or recording mach- 
ine; Specialty Typist, uses a special kind of typewriter such as Varitype or 
Teletype machine. 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Current - There has been a consistant and substantial shortage of well-qualified 
typists in the State of (Xiio in recent years* Many openings are available for 
workers with typing skill. 

Trends - There is a constant need for typists* High replacement needs as well 
as openings and opportunities created by the expansion of business and govern- 
mental activities will make many jobs available to well-qualified entry work- 
ers for the next few years* 

For Men - Taping jobs are available primarily to women, but opportunities exist 
for men in the iron and steel industry, railroads, and industrial plants and 
offices staffed by men* 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT - Federal, state, county, and municipal governmental agencies. 
Industrial, oales, and commercial establishments. Professional offices, educa- 
tional institutions, trade and labor organizations, utilities, financial institu- 
tions, hotels, hospitals, and churches* 

^remuneration - The salary is influenced by the size and nature of the business 
establishment, skills and knowledges required, and the size of the community. 
The beginning salary for typists in Ohio ranges from $200 to $250 per month. An 
e^qDerienced typist's average salary range is $300 to $350 per month. The start- 
ing salary for typists under state civil service classification is $210 to $288 

per month. The federal civil service typist starts at $3,500 to $3,?60 per year. 
Most typists are eii^loyed in establishments that provide extra benefits for 



TYPIST - - 

their emfiloyees* These benefits may include life insurance, retirement, paid 
vacations, hospitalization, and medical and surgical insurance* 

METHODS AND R^QUIHEMBNTo FOR ENTRY 

Training •" Most employers require high school graduation and satisfactory com- 
pie t ion of a typing course in high school or business college. The appli- 
cant must be able to type at least 40 net words per minute. A general 
understanding of office machine operation and a knowledge of filing practice 
is also required. For technical and specialty typing work, specialized 
training in a business or manufacturer’s school is essential* 

Selection Factors - Personal qualifications should include an attractive per- 
sonal appearance, pleasant personality and ability to meet and work with 
people, memory for details, initiative, aependability and efficient work 
habits. Adaptability, keenness of vision, emotional stability, and ability 
to concentrate amidst distraction. Physical requirements should include' 
normal vision and hearing, eye-hand coordination, and good health. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants between the ages of 18 aiid 35, although older, 
experienced workers are acceptable. 

V/ORKIHG CQNDITIC^S - Insidej clean, well lighted and ventilated surroundings. Reg- 
ular hours and year-round employment. Subject to eye strain and minor injuries 
such as paper cuts ana scratches from wooden desks. Sometimes expected to work 
rapidly for long periods of time. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Most workers start in this occupation as a file clerk, 
typist, or clerk-typist. Workers may be promoted from general typist to tech- 
nical typist, varitypist, teletype operator, stenographer or secretary depend- 
ing upon the acquisition of additional skills. Promotion in private industry 
is bases upon training, work experience, laiowledge of the job, supervisory 
ability and seniority. Advancement in government is usually by examination, 

FOR ADDITIONAL 1I\IF0RMTI0N - Contact; The Ohio State Employment Service in your 
community; U.S, Civil Service Commission, Post Office and Courthouse Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Ohio Department of State Persormel, Ohio Departments Build- 
ing, Columbus 15, Ohio; local Business Colleges; the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, Washington 9, 0, C, 

Read; Employment Opportunities for Women as Secretaries, Stenographers, “typists 
and as Office Machine Operators and Cashiers (Women ’ s Bureau Bulletin 263, 1957), 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, C, Price 20^ 
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: M1?URE OF THE V;0RK miplovlng a variety of guidance principles and teclini^es, :. Z 
voc^ional counselor special^ in counseling individuals wi^'Haye diff^ 

are in some way occupationally related. Generally apOaidng> he ' 
leseists eouneelees tot (1) realistically examine their empl 03 ^^nt % 
il^abiiities | (2 ) formulate a reasonable vocational gcS that will.^ 
llonaX' satisfaction! and (3) develop practicable plans. to' ac1rdeye;:bhls,::goal^^^ ?he, .;..j 
H)^MhiSslor'*3 services may be required, by ^ar, variety V,of:'^;peopl 

ninths ^ handicapped veterans, and elderly workers whose Jobs have been automated# ; ; 






' adequately service any. individual ■peqair es" an-, :1^ 

^Ible subsequent ■ interviews . The coiriselor rinclli^es ■ d' p ■. 

person to obtain an account of his;;;in^ning>’';Wbr^ 

|^rk-..attitxidee, and personal traits^ . , :l?urlng or after the' interview, the cbunselbr i 
plebords such statements as given by the counselee|.-.'pSus hie own perscnal obseryarr'/^ 
llilcns* . .Mditional data on the personas general intelligence, aptitudea atwi abi3^-;;- 
IjiieSjs. physical ■capacities^ knowledge, skills^ interests, and values.may.be\ -. - 
Jj^cured .. from, varlcn^^ tests and-:; inventories which are administered- either'.by. the/ ^ 
llounselor or a’ specialist in testings Moreover, the counselor may ■contact .■other 
^^des^choola,^ parole officers, medical clinics, or^p^t 'empIdy^Sf^^ 
pipts: concerning his conns elee Vs capacities or enplcyment record.;. ' • < 

identifsing, and- gath^ all. this' 'information^ he -e^^-V"'; ."^• 
^|iUia|e^--;'hiS; counaeiee to analyse ■.'^and. evaluate his.-partlciilar-:'c.onflict. in-'reldtlohii 
^Itp^ld^these individual factors j hd'belps him ■to.gain -insight ^Into- his. difficpl- ^ 
so, /that he can look at them, reallstlcaHy-aafid -objectively..; .-iHe a^o. aids, ./the 
p^i^j^elbe'.ln recognising and evaluating his .employment assets, p-otehtidls,"'and- 
||f#erences and relating them to • the 'world of '-w^ 

il|f fhe; 'cou?^ provides the ,:individual with pertinent: -.facts -concdrnlhgy'Jbb-;| 
p||^riJJ^^ occupational opportunities , and training and rehabilitation facilities . 

all of this vocational data, the counselor and his client deveidp 
i|/'fi-aidble- career goal. Various plansV working toward this; goal are subsequently 
jut/into---' action. ■ In many cases, the counselor may suggest possible e|i|jXoy 3 ^ent 
|ep^e| ^ /or he my • contact a prospective employer or training agency ft of 

At a ' later date, he follows up.;on/CaSes/to determine Whether 
l^pdifectdry-' progress is being made toward vocatiOhal adjustmeht 4 ;;;:;^ 






^iy|?fihe ■ vocational counselor »s secondary/-dUtiietj;lpclud of 

ia&r ;',market Information, ■ occupational Information^: ' 
and labor laws and regulations! maintaining records 
and reports on each counselled applicant! estab«- 
lishirtg : cooperative relationships ; vrith various com** 
munity training, rehabilitation, and social agencies 
in order to gain their suppoi*t In assisting ^ , . couny ■ /" 
seleesj and speaking to Interested public gro 
vocational counseling services . 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

Current In 1962 tliere were approximately 3,500 vocational^ counselors (some 
of whom worked as counselors only part-time) employed in the United States. It 
is estimated that the shortage of personnel is from 10 percent to 30 percent of 
need. National turnover has been estimated at 10 percent annually. 

Trends The demand for well— qualified vocational counselors is expected to 
be strong for some time to come. This is due to several factors: the increasingly 

large numbers of workers entering the labor force each year; the multiplication 
of occupational problems created by automation and complex social pressures; and 
new federal legislation, such as the Manpower Development and Training Act and the 
"Anti-Poverty" programs, which provide for counseling services to people who must 
become or remain employable. 

In addition to counselors needed because of such expansions in the field, 
new personnel are sought each year to replace those who retire, die, or leave the 
profession for other reasons. 

The best opportunities in future years will be for those who have obtained 
a master’s degree or doctorate degree. 

Women About half of all vocational counselors in the United States are women. 
There are no discriminations or limitations on women in this field. They also 
have equal opportunities for advancement. 

FTET.T)S OF EMPLOYMENT The great majority of vocational counselors are employed 
in state employment service offices. The next largest group works for various 
private or community agencies offering vocational guidance services. In addition, 
some work in institutions such as prisons, mental hospitals, and training schools 
for delinquent youths. The federal government hires a limited number of vocational 
counselors, chiefly in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Veterans Administration. 
Some individuals are engaged in research or graduate teaching in the field of vo- 
cational guidance. 

AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT There are approximately 250 counselors in the local offices 
and youth opportunity offices of the Ohio State Employment Service; about 55 
percent of these are women. The greatest concentrations of personnel are in the 
youth opportunity offices of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, and Dayton. 

There are 37 vocational counselors employed by other approved agencies in 
Ohio (according to a survey done by The American Board on Counseling Services). 

remuneration The current entrance salary in the Ohio State Employment Service 
is $460 a month with in-grade increases to $550. In early 1963, inexperienced 
counselors in federal agencies generally started at $5,540 a year; experienced 
counselors were hired at salaries ranging between $6,6?5 and $8,045, depending 
on their qualifications. Annual starting wages with private counseling bureaus 
range between $5,500 and $6,000; experienced individuals receive upwards from 
$8,500. Those who hold a Ph.D. degree begin upwards from $9,000 with private 
organizations . 

Usual benefits include two weeks’ vacation after a year of service, 
sick leave, pension plans, and life and medical insurance coverage. Depending 
on available funds, some agencies also subsidize graduate work. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY ' 

Sel6ction Factors above-average intelligence, emotional maturity sta- 
bility, desire to help people, adaptability, patience, ability to establish rap*' 
port with and obtain the confidence of various personality types, freedom from 
any personal prejudices, ability to express oneself easily and effectively 

High School Education The high school curriculum should be a general 
college preparatory one with an emphasis on social studies. 

Part-time or summer jobs that are of value to the student who is interested 
in this field include : voluntary hospital work as a candy-striper, camp counselor, 
and recreational leader at parks or recreation centers. 

Colleg e Education The minimum requirement for employment in the Ohio State 
Employment Service is a bachelor’s degree, with at least fi^een semester hours 
in the area of vocational guidance or a closely related field, plus one year’s 
experience in guidance, counseling, or related work (a master's degree may be 
substituted for this experience). 



Private and community agencies require at least a bachelor’s degree in 
vocational counseling or in a related field, such as psychology, persomel ad- 
ministration, education, or public administration. Strong preference is given 
to those who have a master’s degree; for those lacking graduate training, em- 
ployers emphasize field experience. 



The basic undergraduate foundation is thus in psychology viith some emphasis 
on sociology. At the graduate level, requirements usually include courses, such 
as techniques of appraisal and counseling for vocational adjustment, ^oup guidance 
methods, counseling foUow-up techniques, psychological tests in vocational ooun- 
se"'ing, educational psychology, research methods and statistics, psychology of 
occupitions, industrial psychology, and job analysis and theories of occupational 

choice. 



In the public employment service of each state, in-service training programs 
are provided for new counseling trainees. 



SCHOLAP^HIPS The American Psychological Association annually publishes an^ 
article on ^Educational Facilities and Financial Assistance for Graduate Students 
in Psychology," This article describes the institutional faciHties, progranffl, 
and stipends offered by universities in the United States and Canada, A repr n 
may be obtained by writing to the Association, 



WORKING CONDITIONS Vocational counselors normally work eight hours a^day, forty 
hours a week. Overtime occasionally may be involved when the counselor partici- 
pates in civic or educational programs or some similar functions. 

This is office work, usually performed in neat, well-lighted, and comfortable 
surroundings which are often air-conditioned. In some of the larger agencxes 
private cubicles are furnished. The counselor sits at a desk most of the time 
and does a great deal of listening and talking. He may use tape recorders and 

slide and film projectors, 

P ROMOTION POSSIBILITIES In the state employment service, a counselor serves a 
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120-day civil service probationary period; upon its completion, he is certified* 

After considerable experience, promotions may be made to supervisor of counseling 
services within the local office; to area counselor of several local offices; to 
central office supervisor of statewide services. The line of advancement in other 
agencies is similar. 

Those with doctorate degrees may obtain consultative appointments or teaching 
appointments as professors in the guidance field, 

PLACEMENT SERVICIiS To enter the public employment service, apply to the state 
department of personnel, the personnel department of the state employment service, 
or the local professional placement unit of the public employment service. Openings 
are filled through civil service tests. 

To secure a position in a private or community agency, contact the personnel 
offices of such agencies or a commercial placement firm. For information on federal 
openings, contact the U,S, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D,C, 20415* 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION American Psychological Association, 1333 Sixteenth 
Street, N,W,, Washington 6, D,C,; American Personnel and Guidance Association, l605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9> D.C.; Career Information Service, New 
York Life Insurance Company, Box 51> Madison Square Station, New York, New York 
10010; U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Guidance, and Counseling Programs Branch, Washington, D,C, 20202; The American Board 
'm Counseling Services, l605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W,, Washington 9 , D.C. 
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NATUR:£ of the work - Assists physically and mentally handicapped persons by provid- 
ing vocational^ rehabilitation casexTork to bring about successful err5>loymenta Will 
plan and arrange the follovring services for clients where necessary; physical and 
mental exarainations; physical restoration including, surgery, hospitalization, 
braces, etc* 5 prosthetic devices (the addition of an artificial part to the human 
body) essential for obtaining or retaining employment. Will provide vocational 
counseling, and planning; vocational training and evaluation; when needed, ar- 
ranges for maintenance and transportation during rehabilitation; occupational 
equipment, books and supplies, licenses, etc.; placement and follow-up. May work 
with veterans, who come under the regulations of Public Law I6, in preparing a 
program of vocational trainjjig. May do special placement work with the severely 
disabled, such as the blind* May contact employers to make arrangements for place- 
ment, to survey and evaluate potential jobs for the handicapped, and do job devel- 
opment and public relations work. 

3PP0RTUNITIES - 

Current - The need for well trained and capable counselors exceeds the number of 
available personnel in both government and private agencies. Governmental agen- 
cies currently average approximately ten vacancies a year; in addition, to fill- 
ing the need for newly created positions. 

Trend s - It is anticipated that the need for qualified applicants xd.ll continue. 
Sroansion in Ohio agencies may begin some time during the mid 60 *s. More and 
more private agencies will seek experienced **rehabilitation consultants'*. 

For Women - Equal opportunities usually exist for both men and women, although, 
men tend to be more in demand for line and supervisory positions. 

FIELDS AND AREAS OF EjjPLOIt^ISNT - Vocational rehabilitation counselors are employed 
by the Bureaiu of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division of Services for the Blind, 
Division of Mental Hygiene (some state hospitals) and the Veterans* Administration. 
Private agencies employing counselors include; health and welfare agencies; local 
and national tuberculosis, heart, crippled children, and blind associations; re- 
habilitation centers and sheltered work-shops; certain religious groups, councils 
of social agencies; industrial personnel services; and insurance companies. 

lEMUNBRATyN - The starting salary for counselors employed by private agencies 
ranges from ^(XX) to $7200 a year. The entry wage for those in governmental agen 
cies ranges from $50i|.0 to $7200 a year, district supervisors usually start 
around $6600 a year, l/ith five years of experience the counselors receive any 
place from $'6000 to $8^00 a year. 
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■:; .un-;KENT3 i/cyz si-itry - 

' - An interest in people, adaptability (to unusual physical appearances or 
mental conditions), matin’lcy of judgment, emotional stability, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, perseverance, and skill in written and oral communication. Abil- 
ity to meet and tactfulness in dealing with people and their problems, capable 
of accepting supervision, possess the ability to xrork independently, good 
health, and an appearance which inspires confidence. Should have a knowledge of 
vocations, employment opportunities, and educational and welfare facilities 
available in the state and on the local levels. 

Training and ^ibcperience - Graduation from an accredited college or 
university with a Bachelor's or Master's degree. Courses in vocational guidance, 
persomel or industrial management, educational administration and supervision, 
vocational education, social work or psychology are essential. A Master's de- 
gree in rehabilitation is desirable. There are thirty five schools in the 
United States offering special rehabilitation curricula in their graduate 
schools. Kent State University is the only institution in Ohio offering this 
pro^p’am of study. The minimum requirement for entrance into a state agency is 
one year's esroerience in vocational rehabilitation or a closely related field 
xj^ith specialized work in dealing xdLth the handicapped. A graduate degree may be 
^ substituted for a portion of the required work experience. 

“ Vocational rehabilitation coxmselors employed by governmental agen- 
cies must qualify for appointment through cixril service examinations. 

0^' RIOMOTION - Appointment to vocational rehabilitation counselor from the 



civil service list. May advance to supervisor or transfer to an area of speciali- 
zation. opecific information can be obtained from the individual agencies. Ad- 
vancement depends upon the amount of education and training, exoerience, and 
supervisory ability. 



: IrJ70:Ui.iTI0N - ’Jrite or contact:. Federal-State Civil Service Commissions, 
veterans' Administration; Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation; Division of .Services 
-or the^Blind; University Placement Offices (Schools of Social Uork); Councils of 
..ocial Agencies; national and state volxmtary organizations in health and welfare 
fields; xJational Rehabilitation Associations, IiTashington, D.G.; Vocational Rehab- 
xlitation .idministration. Department of Health, Education and -welfare, Washington 
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NATUHE OF THE WORK - Greets customer (s), supplies a menuCs) and drinking water. 



takes the order, relays the order to the kitchen, serves the meal in proper se- 
quence (appetizer to dessert and beverage), and presents the customer with his 
check. May collect the money for payment of bill and bring the change. Watches 
assigned station and renders additional services as reqiiired, M^ assist patrons 
in food selection by making suggestions or answering questions concerning the 
dishes on the laenu. The majority of these workers are required to clear tables 
or counters, carry soiled dishes to the kitchen: fill sugar, salt, pepper con- 
tainers j clean equipment and make coffee. May wash some of the dishes or glass- 
ware at sinks behind the counter 5 prepare sandwiches, salads and mix fountain 
drinks; fill napkin containers; mark and cut pies and cakes; and perform other 
duties as required. May prepare areas for guests by putting out fresh linens, 
silverware, and glassware where necessary. Usually works under the supervision 
of a hostess or head waiter in large restaurants or hotels. Will work under the 
supervision of the owner, manager, or cook in smaller establishments, 

QPPCBTUNITIES 



Current - There are over half a million workers em^.loyed in this occupation. Bus- 
iness is usually good the year round and conpetent employees are always in de- 
mand, Most opening positions occur as a result of turnover in jobs that are 
seasonal, are inconveniently located, or offer little opportunity for tips. 
Competition for waiter and waitress positions in higher priced restaurants is 
great because the turnover is relatively low, 

Trends - It is anticipated that employment in this occupation is expected to in- 
crease with the continued growth of population, tourism, and the growing ted— 
dency of people to eat out more often, A large number of ten^jorary jobs become 
available each summer in resort areas, 

ffTRTJic; AREAS OF EMPLCQ[MENT - Food establishments are located in cities and 



towns of all sizes, along highways, and in resort sections of Ohio, The largest 
percentage of these workers are employed by restaurants (dining room or drive-in), 
luncheonettes, cafes, cafeterias, .coffee shops, night clubs, and cocktail bars. 
The next largest group work for restaurant owners in hotels and resort areas. 
Others may be en 5 >loyed by schools, drugstores, variety store fountains, indus- 
trial cafeterias, catering firms, and railroads, 

remUNERATIQM - Individuals in smaller establishments earn between 65 and 85 cents 



per hour;, plus one or two meals a day. Waiters or waitresses in larger restau- 
rants and dining rooms receive salaries ranging between 65^ and $1,00 per hour. 
May earn as much as $1,25 per hour in some instances. Wages will vary according 
tn the geographical location. Workers usually receive tins in addition to their 



M ITER or WAITRESS 



regxOar salary. The frequency and value of tips varies considerably, depending 
upon the skill of the worker; the size, type, and location of the eating estab- 
lishment; and the tipping habits of the community. Tipping occurs most frequently 
in more expensive restaurants, hotel dining rooms, cocktail bars, railroads, and 
drive-ins. Extra benefits may include participation in health insurance and re- 
tirement programs, 

RBQUIRSIviBNTS FOR ENTRY 

General - A genuine li. *g for :ople, enjoyment in serving food to customers, 
and an interest in food preparation. Should possess , pleasant personality; a 
neat, clean personal appearance; tact in dealing with people; and an oven tem^ 
perament, Ei’ficient work habits, good English, and a knowledge of basic arith- 
metic are also important in -this occupation. 

Education - All establishments will accept non-graduates. No particular level of 
education is required for en^^loyment in this occupation; however, employers hir- 
ing inexperienced workers prefer people with at least two or three years of 
high school education. Special courses given by vocational schools, restaurant 
associations, etc,, are considered good preparation for entrance into this work, 
TraT^Tipp! ^nd Experience — Small, informal eating establishments will accept inex- 
perienced workers and give them on-the-job training; however, they prefer to 
hire people with a nimimum of from one to two month's experience. May begin as 
a bus boy or bus girl and learn the duties of waiter or waitress through obser- 
vation and ,on-the-job instruction. La. ^er res oaurants and hotels prefer per- 
sonnel with at least three and usually six to eight month's experience. 

Physical — Good health. Weight may be an important factor as space between tables 
and behind counters is often limited. State food service law requires a period- 
ic chest X-ray, Local boards of health may have other regulations in addition 
to this minimum state requirement, 

WCmONG COIDITIONS - Usually works a 40 to hour week. The hours may be irregu- 
lar in some establishments. Requires considerable walking, lifting, carrying, 
some reaching and bending. May work indoors or out-of-doors. Usually furnishes 
own uniforms. May be subject to burns from hot food and cuts from sharp utensils. 

AVENUES OF PROMOTION - Begins as bus boy or girl, waiter, waitress, carhop, counter 
girl or soda fountain worker. May progress to one of the following positions; 
dining room supervisor, head waitress, head waiter, counter supervisor, hostess, 
catering manager, or raaitre d' hotel. May transfer to jobs in better paying res- 
taurants . 

SOURCES FOR ADDITIcai AL INFCEMATIOM - Write or contact ; Educational Director, Nat- 
ional Restaurant Association, 1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois; 
Hotel and Restaurant Enployees and Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut St,, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio; managers of local hotels, restaurants, drug stores, etc.; and 
the local Ohio State Saployment Service. 
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